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INTRODUCTION, 



Thx fievenieentli centnry is commonly regarded as 
that in which prose writing, both in France and 
England, first assumed the polish crnd elegance which 
have since been the characteristics of the best 
writers. In France this improvement is deservedly 
attributed to the genius of Pascal. In England it 
was begun by Hooker and Milton, but was carried 
to greater perfection by Sir William Temple and 
Dryden. To Sir William Temple Johnson gives 
the praise of having been " the first writer who 
gave cadence to English prose." And, though no 
two critics could well be more different in the 
general character of their minds than Johnson and 
Macaulay, the description which the latter gives of 
Temple's style may be regarded as an expansion of 
that of the earlier writer : he calls it '* a style sin- 
gularly lucid and melodious, .... which generally 
flowed along with careless simplicity, but occasion- 
ally rose even into Ciceronian magnificence " ; while 
Dryden, whose earliest prose works were written a 
few yeaits after those of Temple, and while that 
statesman was at the height of his reputation, may, 
without derogating from his claim to originality, be 
fairly supposed to have studied and profited by 
Temple's example. And Hallam.^ m \^<^ ^Sgax^c^k^ 
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which he gives of Dryden's prose, seems in some 
degree to embody the praise bestowed on the melo- 
dious cadence and careless simplicity of Temple. Its 
"excellence," as he describes it, "is an ease and 
apparent negligence of phrase," .... "a variety 
and copiousness of idiom," " a change of measure " 
and " variety of language," the style, in short, of 
one whose aim is "to please, in which he seldom 
fails." ^ So perfect indeed and complete was his 
masteiy over the language, that Mr. Fox, whose 
accomplishments as a scholar were of the highest 
ordeir, when preparing his * History of James II.,' 
laid down as a rule for his own composition that in 
the entire volume he would use no word which was 
not to be found in Dryden. The rule was not a 
very reasonable one, but it shows how especially 
high was the esteem one sd well-^acquainted with 
the works of all our great writers set upon the 
model whom he thus selected. And Dryden's claim 
to originality is asserted in the strongest way by 
Johnson, who calls him "the father of English 
criticism ; the writer who first taught us to deter- 
mine upon principles the merit of composition." 

The superior renown of his poetry has thrown his 
prose into the shade ; but it will surely be allowed 
that compositions thus extolled by Johnson, Fox, 
and Hallam deserve to be generally known ; and the 
present volume, though but a selection from his 
Essays, may, it is hoped, enable the reader to form 
some idea of the qualities which have earned com- 
mendations so high, from men so well qualified to 
form an opinion upon literary excellence. 

^ Hallam's Beview of Scott's edition of Ihyden's works. 
Edinburgh Bevi&u), Oot. 1808. 
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Dryden is one of those writers whose personal 
history is to some extent connected with the history 
of his time ; and therefore it seems desirable to 
preflAce any selection from his works with a short 
sketch of his career. 

John Dryden was a member of a family of 
knightly rank long settled in Northamptonshire; 
his grandfather, Sir Erasmus Dryden, having been 
one of the first baronets created by James I., when 
that sovereign hit upon the singular method of 
replenishing his exchequer by inventing a new 
order of inferior nobility, and putting it up for 
sale. He was bom in 1631, was educated at West- 
minster School, and Trinity College, Cambridge; 
and on the death of his father, in 1654, succeeded 
to a small estate, which he regarded as sufficient to 
justify him in adopting literature as his profession, 
in preference to any other, such as the law, whose 
profits might be more considerable and ntore 
regular. As a boy he had won the praise of the 
celebrated head-master of his school. Dr. Busby, by 
the &cility and elegance of his translations from 
the works of some of the classical poets. And it was 
in poetry that he conceived himself best qualified 
to excel ; the more so since, though 

** The bigots of the iron time 
Had deemed his harmless art a crime," ^ 

the melodious lyrics of Waller and Cowley were 
beginning to bring back the nation to a better 
taste, and poetry and poets seemed likely to become 
once more fashionable. His first essay, however, 
showed that he was not vates ^ in both senses of the 

> Introduction to the *■ Lay of the Last Minstrel.' 
' Fflrfes in Latin means both a ^^tosyi^Y^^T^^ 
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word. Some of his nearest relatives had embraced 
the tenets and politics of the Puritans ; and, even 
after Cromwell was dead, had apparently con- 
vinced him that Bichard Cromwell's supremacy- 
was as firmly established as that of his father had 
been ; and Dryden therefore thought to establish 
himself in the favour of the new Protector by an 
elegy which he entitled, " Heroic Stanzas on the late 
Lord Protector ; *' which was generally admitted to 
be the best poem written on the subject, though 
Waller himself was among his rivals. 

But he soon found out that he had been mistaken 
in his anticipations. Charles II. recovered his throne 
amid the acclamations of his subjects, and Dryden 
hastened to efface the recollection of the eulogies of 
the departed tyrant by an equally elaborate predic- 
tion of the glories and blessings which were in store 
for the land through the restoration of the monarch 
whem " Astraea Eedux," or " Eetuming Justice" was 
leading back to it. His prophetic praise of the 
sovereign who was to betray the interests of his 
kingdom to Louis XIY., and to sacrifice the lives of 
scores of subjects, whom he knew to be innocent, to 
the perjuries of Titus Gates, was not much better 
founded than his glorification of the usurper who 
had massacred the inhabitants of Drogheda and 
Wexford in cold blood, and had sold hundreds of 
Englishmen to work as slaves in the West Indies 
for no other offence but that of having fought for 
their king. Such as it was, however, it gave him 
an opportunity of showing the restored king his 
wit, a quality which that prince valued far more 
than patriotism or honesty ; for when Charles told 
him that he had read both his odes, but that, so far 
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as he was a judge, he liked that on Cromwell best, 
Dryden replied that nothing oould be more natural, 
since poets always succeeded better in fiction than 
in truth. However, his poetry and his wit combined 
not only gained him the favour of the Merry 
Monarch, but led also to his being selected as one of 
the original Fellows of the new Eoyal Society, 
which Sir W. Scott fairly points to as a proof of the 
estimation in which his talents were alrea'dy held ; 
though his learning and scholarship, such as they 
were, were by no means of a scientific character. It 
was as a literary and not as a scientific nian that he 
proposed to win a name for himself. And, as his 
critical judgement made him feel that there was 
great room for a reform in our poetry, which was 
too often composed without any effort at harmony, 
authors seeming to consider it sufficient if the lines 
ended with something like a rhyme, he set himself 
to work to polish English verse into a greater regu- 
larity and smoothness, and at the same time to 
purify it of the false metaphysical wit which had 
latterly been in fashion, and was still allowed by 
Cowley to perplex his readers. 

He was by nature a courtier as well as a critic ; 
and his next attempt at anything higher than a 
song or a prologue was called forth by the exploits 
of Prince Bupert and the Duke of Albemarle in the 
naval campaign of 1665, which he celebrated in a 
long ode written in the four-line stanza, to which he 
gave the title of " Annus Mirabilis, or the year of 
Wonders," and which contains passages of great 
spirit, though often disfigured by others which 
show that he had not yet com^le^A-^ ^'ai«s\ssN::^»5«^ 
himself from the metap1[iy eieaA. isij^tisioi^ ^^ *^^s^^ ^*^ ^ 
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bitterness and ill-nature. However, at the time, the 
more extreme its severity the more certain was it 
to win the approval of all with whose political 
views it coincided. Its success led him to fresh 
exertions in the same line ; and in rapid succession 
he put forth two more satires ; one, entitled * The 
Medal,' in which he renewed his attack on Shaftes- 
bury with unabated vigour and efficiency ; the other, 
to which he gave the name of * MacFlecknoe,' from 
Fleono, an obscure poet of the day, being dictated 
by his own personal and weak jealousy of a crowd 
of inferior poets, whom some of his enemies had set 
up as his rivals, but whom it would have been more 
consistent with his own dignity, as well as with 
their deserts, to regard as beneath his notice. 
These were his only satires; but during the re^ 
mainder of his life he continued to pour forth poems 
of aU kinds with unexampled profusion. Two were 
on the subject of religion ; the first of which, styled 
' Beligio Laici,' Sir Walter Scott regards as warrant- 
ing a favourable opinion of his sincerity in after- 
wards embracing the Eoman Catholic religion ; while 
the second, ' The Hind and Panther,' is a justifica- 
tion of his conversion : the plot is singular, and in 
the highest degree absurd, but it contains passages 
of as rich imagery and fancy as, perhaps, any other 
of his works. But the chief employment of his 
latter years, as has been already intimated, was 
translation; and in 1686 he published a volume of 
translations from a variety of the classical poets, 
Theocritus, Ovid, Lucretius, and others, to which 
he prefixed that "Preface on Translation" which 
forms the second of the essays here published. A 
jsuhs^uent volume of translationa from Juvenal and 
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Persius gave occasion to the elaborate " Essay on 
Satire," which is prefixed to them, and which occu- 
pies the first place in the present volume. And the 
favour with which these translations were received 
led to his undertaking of a still greater work, the 
translation of the entire works of Virgil. It was 
completed in 1697, and has been extolled with 
perhaps as great unanimity as any translation in 
any language. Pope afterwards pronounced it the 
" most noble and spirited translation " that had ever 
been made. Johnson described it as a work that 
** had satisfied his friends and silenced his enemies." 
And succeeding generations have not disturbed the 
verdict. Yet it may be doubted whether the very 
greatest and most vigorous genius can produce a 
satisfactory translation of any long poem. Bentley, 
as is well known, told Pope his translation of the 

* Hiad * was a pretty poem, but must not be called 
Homer. And we confess a feeling that that judge- 
ment is equally applicable to every translation of 
every poem on a large scale, even to translations 
from one modem language into another, to transla- 
tions of the * Orlando,' or the * Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata,' as much as to translations of the ' Hiad ' or 

* .^Ineid.' Many of our poets, and Dryden himself 
among them, have had distinguished success in the 
version of short lyrics. A single instance may be 
sufficient to show this ; his translation of Horace's 

nie potens sui 
LflBtuaqae deget, oui licet in diem 
Dixisse ylxi, eras vel atrft 

Nnbe polmn pater oconpato 
Vel sole paro ; non tamen irritmn 
Qaodcnnque retro est, efiElciet; 'Ckfio^^ 

Diffinget, infeotximcnie iQid^\.<» _. 

Quod ftigieDS waan^ \isst^ ^^eAi-— Od..Nsv. «a 
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HtkTpTpj the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own, 
He who, Beome within, can say 
To-mowow do thy worst, for I have lived to*day. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate are mine. 

Not Heaven itself iqwn the past has power. 
But, what has been^ has been, and Pve had my hour, 

is acknowledged to be both Yigorous and faithfal ; 
and OatuUns's translation of Sappho's ode on the 
happiness of the lover sitting opposite to his 
mistress may be taken as another example of the 
possibility, to a great extent, of infasing the spirit 
of a short lyric into another language. But that, 
it may be feared, must be the limit of successful 
translations. 

Dryden did not confine Himself, even in this line, 
to translations from the dead languages. He re* 
garded the language of Chaucer's time as having 
become so obsolete that, in order to make the * Can« 
terbuiy Tales ' intelligible to the existing age, they 
required '' translation " as much as if they had been 
written in Greek or Latin; and, accordingly, he 
now occupied himself in modernising some of the 
more spirited of the tales; the 'Knight's Tale,' 
which from its principal characters he entitled 
'Falamon and Arcite,' and others: to which he 
added one or two poetical versions of tales from the 
*• Decameron ' of Boccaccio. They have been highly 
extolled by the majority of critics, and severely 
disparaged by Mr. Hallam. But no one, we believe, 
has ever denied the pre-eminent merit of his " Ode 
on St. Cecilia's Day," better known perhaps by the 
title derived from its subject of " Alexander's Feast." 
The poet himself was so confident of its merits that, 
according to a story relate^ by Malone, Mid T^^geated 
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by Sir W. Scott, lie affirmed on one occasion to a 
young friend, who had expressed his admiration of 
it, that '* a nobler ode nevei had been produced, nor 
ever would be." And even Mr. Hallam, a generally 
cold critic, though he denies that the admiration 
generally bestowed on it is due either to " the sub- 
limity of its conceptions or the richness of its lan- 
guage," yet admits that its ''rapid transitions, its 
mastery of language, and the springiness of the 
whole manner, hurries the reader away, and leaves 
80 little room for minute criticism, that no one has 
ever qualified bis admiration of that noble poem." 

The present occasion, however, is not one for dis- 
cussing Dryden's poetical merits. It is as a prose- 
writer that we have to speak of him in this volume, 
and of his prose critics have agreed to speak in 
praise not less unanimous than they have bestowed 
on his poetry; indeed, the quality which Johnson 
selects as the peculiar characteristic of his poetiy, 
" good sense," is, wherever it exists, both more con- 
spicuous in, and more essential to, prose than to 
poetry, inasmuch as prose is destitute of that 
metrical rhythm and variegated embellishment 
with which verse can often conceal or disguise 
poverty or incorrectness of thought. And, in like 
manner, Scott's description of his powers form a 
panegyric at least as suitable to a prose writer as 
to a poet. As he regards it, "the distinguishing 
characteristic of Dryden's genius seems to have 
been the power of reasoning, and of expressing 
the result in appropriate language." (* Life,' c. viii.) 
Applying these descriptions of his predominant 
qualities to his general prose 8tyla,"^^%si.^^^^5c^ 
close agreement between tTaja -gxwaw^^^ia.^^^^^^^s^®'^'^ 
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and Hallain bestow upon it. The elder writer says 
of his prefaces or essays (in fact, all his essays, 
with the exception of his " Fatallel between Poetry 
and Painting," are prefaces), " None of them were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the formality 
of a settled style, in which the first half of the 
sentence betrays the other. The clauses are never 
balanced, nor the periods modelled. Every word 
seems to drop by chance, though it falls into its 
proper place. Nothing is cold or languid ; the whole 
is airy, animated, and vigorous; what is little is 
gay; what is great is splendid. . . • Though all 
is easy, nothing is feeble ; though all seems care- 
less, there is nothing harsh; and though, since his 
earlier works, more than a century has passed, they 
have nothing yet uncouth or obsolete." Hallam's 
criticism is : " Its excellence is an ease and apparent 
negligence of phrase, which shows, as it were, a 
powerful mind en deshahille, as it were, and free 
from the fetters of study." And he proceeds to extol 
its "variety and copiousness of English idiom." 
While a greater than either, Walter Scott, puts his 
merits still higher, saying : " The prose of Dryden 
may rank with the best in tibie English language: 
it is no less of his own formation than his versifica- 
tion ; is equally spirited, and equally harmonious ;" 
and proceeding to contrast it with the style of the 
most illustrious of his contemporaries, he adds, 
" Without the lengthened and pedantic sentences of 
Clarendon, it is dignified where dignity is becoming, 
and is lively without the accumulation of strained 
and absurd allusions and metaphors, which were 
tinfortunately mistaken for wit by many of the 
author's cfOJatempoiaiieB" 
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If from this general survey we descend to a more 
minute investigation of each particular essay, we 
shall find more of natural acuteness and judicious 
observation, than of deep or accurate learning. As 
a scholar, Johnson rightly places him below Milton 
or Cowley, but he bids us remember that " critical 
principles were then in the hands of a few, who 
had gathered them partly from the ancients, and 
partly from the Italians and French;" and that, 
** he at least imported his science, and gave it what 
it wanted before; or rather he imported only the 
materials, and manufactured them by his own skill." 
And this remark x>oints out the qualities for which 
we are to look in the following essays, and the 
standard by which we are to judge of them. We 
are not to expect to find in them any discussion of 
minute or verbal niceties of expression ; for, though 
Dryden himself, in his "Parallel between Poetry 
and Painting," claims credit for "understanding 
Latin as well as most Englishmen," we may, without 
doing him any injustice, surely regard his pro- 
ficiency in the classical languages as at best that of 
an accomplished gentleman, rather than of a pro- 
fessed scholar. But we may reasonably hope to 
find judgement founded on sound principles, and 
guided by acute discrimination ; correctness of taste ; 
sensibility to excellence of various kinds ; candour 
to appreciate beauties ; penetration to discern and 
to warn against defects ; and for these qualities we 
shall not look in vain. We may perhaps think hirn 
a little too lenient in his references to such writers 
as Lucian, Statins, and Claudian ; and we may be 
somewhat surprised or amused with the differeiLOfb 
of the advantages which he qot^s^y^^ai^ \53s^sif^& '^^ 
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derive from the study of Horace and of Juvenal ; 
owing, as he expresses himself, more to the earlief 
writer for his instruction, to the later poet for his 
pleasure. But we cannot fail to see criticism of the 
highest class in the differences which he points out 
between the powers and style of Virgil and Ovid, 
and, among our own writers, to his comments on 
Spenser, Waller, and Milton, showing, in his re- 
marks on all, whether ancient or modem, his keen 
and unvarjring sense of the superiority of Homer to 
all, though it did not lie within his plan to discuss 
the points in which that superiority consists. He 
even proposed, after he had completed his Virgil, 
and perhaps encouraged by the praises bestowed on 
that performance, to have followed it up by a 
translation of the ' Iliad ;' and in the last volume he 
ever published he inserted a translation of the first 
book, and of one of the most exquisite passages in 
the whole poem, the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache in tiie sixth. In this latter, few probably 
will deny his inferiority to Pope (though Pope falls 
miserably short of the delicacy and pathos of the 
great original). In the first book, and especially 
in the speeches of Achilles and Agamemnon, that 
inferiority is perhaps not so clear ; though we may 
suppose that Johnson saw it, since he only honours 
it with the passing remark that, " Considering into 
whose hands Homer was to fall, the reader cannot 
but rejoice that Dryden's project went no further." 
The prefaces, and prefatory essays of Dryden 
are so numerous and so generally valuable, that it 
is not very easy to make a selection. The principle 
which has guided the present editor has been, to 
3a}ect such as were the most characteristic of the 
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author, and most varied in their kind. That on 
Satire seemed to meet the first requirement, because 
satire was evidently a favourite class of composition 
with him, and that too in which he has always 
been held to excel pre-eminently. The " Essay on 
Translation '' appeared to partake of both principles ; 
all his latter works were translations of one kind 
or another ; while an essay on original composition, 
like that on Satire, must evidently proceed, in 
many respects, on different lines from one on works 
which make no pretence to originality. And the 
subject of the third, the " Parallel between Poetry 
and Painting," is one which will probably have 
interest for a wider circle of readers than could be 
attracted by purely literary criticism. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

CHABLES, 

EARL OF DORSET AND MIDDLESEX, 

LOHD CHAKBEBLA.IN OF HIS MAJESTT'S HOUSEHOLD, 
KKIGHT OF THE MOIT NOBLE OBDBB OF THE GABTEB, ETC. 

My Lord, 

The wishes and desires of all good men, wluch 
have attended your Lordship from your first appear- 
ance in the world, are at length accomplished in 
your obtaining those honours and dignities which 
you have so long deserved. There are no factions, 
though irreconcileable to one another, that are not 
united in their affection to you, and the respect they 
pay you. They are equally pleased in your pros- 
perity, and would be equally concerned in your 
affliction. Titus Vespasian was not more the delight 
of human-kind. The universal empire made him 
only more known, and more powerful, but could not 
make him more beloved. He had greater ability of 
doing good, but your inclination to it is not less : 
and, though you coiQd not extend your beneficence 
to 80 many persons, yet you have lost as few days as 
that excellent emperor, and never had his complaint 
to make when you went to bed, that the sun had 
shone upon you in vain, when "jou \i%^ "^^^ <a>$^^-^- 
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tunity of relieving some nnhappy man. This, my 
Lord, has justly acquired you as many friends as 
there are persons who have the honour to be knoTm 
to you : mere acquaintance you have none ; you have 
drawn them all into a nearer line ; and they who 
have conversed with you are for ever after inviolably 
yours. This is a truth so generally acknowledged 
that it needs no proof : it is of the nature of a first 
principle, which is received as soon as it is proposed, 
and needs not the reformation which Descartes used 
to his : for we doubt not, neither can we properly 
say, we think we admire and love you, above all 
other men : there is a certainty in the proposition, 
and we know it. With the same assurance can I 
say, you neither have enemies, nor can scarce have 
any; for they who have never heard of you can 
neither love or hate you ; and they who have, cjui 
have no other notion of you than that which they 
receive from the public, that you are the best of 
men. After this, my testimony can be of no farther 
use, than to declare it to be day-light at high-noon ; 
and all who have the benefit of sight can look up as 
well, and see the sun. 

It is true I have one privilege which is almost 
particular to myself, that I saw you in the east at 
your first arising above the hemisphere ; I was as 
soon sensible as any man of that light, when it was 
but just shooting out, and beginning to travel upward 
to the meridian. I made my early addresses to 
your Lordship, in my essay of Dramatic Poetry; 
and therein bespoke you to the world, wherein I 
have the right of a first discoverer. When I was 
myself in the rudiments of my poetry, without name 
or reputation in the world, having rather the am- 
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bition of a writer than the skill ; when I was draw- 
ing the outlines of an art, without any living master 
to instruct me in it ; an art which had been better 
praised than studied here in England, wherein 
Shakespeare, who created the stage among us, had 
rather written happily than knowingly and justly ; 
and Jonson, who, by studying Horace, had been 
acquainted with the rules, yet seemed to envy pos- 
terity their knowledge, and like an inventor of some 
useful art, to make a monopoly of his learning: 
when thus, as I may say, before the use of the load- 
stone, or knowledge of the compass, I was sailing in 
a vast ocean, without other help than the pole-star 
of the ancients, and the rules of the French stage 
amongst the moderns, which are extremely different 
from ours, by reason of their opposite taste; yet, 
even then, I had the presumption to dedicate to your 
Lordship : a very unfinished piece, I must confess, 
and which only can be excused by the little expe- 
rience of the author, and the modesty of the title. An 
Essay. Yet I was stronger in prophecy than I was 
in criticism ; I was inspired to foretell you to man- 
kind as the restorer of poetry, the greatest genius, 
the truest judge, and the best patron. / 

jGrood sense and good nature are never separated, 
though the ignorant world has thought otherwise. 
Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and can- 
dour^ is the product of right reason, which of neces- 
sity will give allowance to. the failings of others, Jby 
considering that there ifi nothing perfect in mankind ; 
and, by distinguishing that which comes nearest to 
excellency, though not absolutely free from faults, 
will certainly produce a candour in tliA V^^^* ^^ 
is incident to an elevated und^T^Xwa^M^^i'^^^^ ^^'^^^^ 
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Lordsliip's, to find out the errors of. otlier me n; bu t 
it is your prerogaiiYe topaxjioa them ; to look with 
pleasure on those things which are somewhat con- 
genial and of a remote kindred to your own con- 
ceptions ; and to forgive the many failings of those, 
who, with their wretched art, cannot arrive to those 
heights that you possess from a happy, abundant, 
and native genius ; which are as inborn to you as 
they were to Shakespeare, and, for aught. I know, 
to Homer, in either of whom we find all arts and 
sciences, all moral and natural philosophy, without 
knowing that they ever studied them. 

There is not an English writer this day living, 
who is not perfectly convinced that your Lordship 
excels all others in all the several parts of poetry 
which you have undertaken to adorn. The most 
vain and the most ambitious of our age have not 
dared to assume so much as the competitors of 
Themistocles ; they have yielded the first place 
without dispute, and have been arrogantly content 
to be esteemed as second to your Lordship, and 
even that also with a " longe sed proximi intervallo" 
If there have been or are any who go farther in 
their self-conceit, they must ' be very singular in 
their opinion; they must be like the officer in a 
play, who was called captain, lieutenant, and. 
company. The world will easily conclude whether 
such unattended generals can ever be capable of 
making a revolution in Parnassus. 

I will not attempt, in this place, to say any thing 
particular of your lyric poems, though they are 
the delight and wonder of this age, and will be the 
envy of the next. The subject of this book confines 
me to Satire; and in that, an author of your own 
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quality (whose ashes I shall not disturb) has given 
you all the commendation which his self-sufficiency 
could afford to any man: "The best good man, 
with the worst-natured Muse." In that character, 
methinks, I am reading Jonson's verses to the 
memory of Shakespeare; an insolent, sparing, and 
invidious panegyric, where good-nature, the most ^^"^'^ 
godlike commenda^n of a man, is only attributed 
to your person, and denied to your writings; for 
they are everywhere so full of candour, that, like 
Horace, you only expose the follies of men without 
axraigning their vices ; and in this excel him, that 
you add that pointednesspfjthgught which is visibly 
wanting in our great Eoman. There is more of salt 
in all your verses than I have seen in any of the 
modems or even of the ancients ; but you have . 
been spanng^of the galL, by which mean^^ / 

pleased fl.T1 rftfyrlfirB^ aGd^ffencbdLiione. Donne alone, 
of all our countrymen, had your talent, but was not 
happy enough to arrive at your versification. And, 
were he translated into numbers and English, he 
would yet be wanting in the dignityiixLexpressiQa*. 
That which is the prime virtue and chief ornament 
of Virgil, which distinguishes him from the rest of 
writers, is so conspicuous in your verses, that it 
casts a shadow on all your contemporaries ; we 
cannot be seen, or but obscurely, while you are 
present. You equal Donne in the variety, midti- ^. ,, 
plicity, and choice of thoughts; you excel him in 
the manner and the words. I read you both with 
the same admiration, but not with the same delight. 
He affects the metaphysics, not only in his satires, 
but in his amorous verses, where i\a.t^x^ ^"^^^ 
should reign ; and perplexes \3aft tdcccl^ ^^ ""^^ ^^^ 
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sex with nice speciQatioiis of philosophy, when he 
should engage their hearts and entertain them with 
the softness of love. In this (if I may be pardoned 
for so bold a truth) Mr. Cowley has copied him to a 
fault ; so great a one, in my opinion, that it throws 
his Mistress infinitely below his Pindariques, and his 
latter compositions, which are undoubtedly the best 
of his poems, and the most correct. For my own 
part, I must avow it freely to the world, that I 
never attempted any thing in satire, wherein I have 
not studied your writings as the most perfect model. 
I have continually laid them before me; and the 
greatest commendation which my own partiality 
can give to my productions is, that they are copies, 
and no farther to be allowed than as they have 
something more or less of the original. Some few 
touches of your Lordship, some secret graces which 
I have endeavoured to express after your manner, 
have made whole poems of mine to pass with appro- 
bation: but take your verses altogether, and they 
are inimitable. If therefore I have not written 
better, it is because you have not written more. 
You have not set me sufficient copy to transcribe ; 
and I cannot add one letter of my own invention, of 
which I have not the example there. 

It is the general complaint against your Lordship, 
and I must have leave to upbraid you with it, that, 
because you need not write, you will not. Mankind, 
that wishes you so well in all things that relate to 
your prosperity, have their intervals of wishing for 
themselves, and are withia a little of grudging you 
the fulness of your fortune : they would be more 
malicious if you used it not so well, and with so 
much generosity. 
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JFaiQj^is in itself a real good, if weujnay believe p;^.^ 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. But even 
fame, as Virgil tells us, acquires strength by going 
forward. Let Epicurus give indolence as an attri- 
bute to his gods, and place in it the happiness of the 
blest : the divinity which we worship has given us 
not only a precept against it, but his own example 
to the contrary. The world, my Lord, would be 
content to allow you a seventh day for rest ; or, if 
you thought that hard upon you, we would not 
refuse you half your time : if you come out, like 
some great monarch, to take a town but once a year, 
as it were for your diversion, though you had no 
need to extend your territories: in short, if you 
were a bad, or, which is worse, an indifferent poet, 
we would thank you for your own quiet, and not 
expose you to the want of yours. But when you 
are so great and so successful, and when we have 
that necessity of your writing, that we cannot sub- 
sist entirely without it ; any more (I may almost 
say) than the world without the daily course of 
ordinary Providence, methinks this argument might 
prevail with you, my Lord, to forego a little of your 
repose for the public benefit. It is not that you are 
under any force of working daily miracles, to prove 
your being ; but now and then somewhat of extra- 
ordinary, that is anything of your production, is 
requisite to refresh your character. 

This, I think, my Lord, is a sufficient reproach to 
you ; and, should I carry it as far as mankind would 
authorise me, would be little less than satire. And, 
indeed, a provocation is almost necessary, in behalf 
of the world, that you might be induced aoxsafttxss^^^ 
to write ; and in relation to a ixm\\.\\?QAft Q>i ^^'rJ^^N3^^''«'% 
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who daily pester the world with their insulBferable 
stuflF, that they might be discouraged from writing 
any more. I complain not of their lampoons, and 
libels, though I have been the public mark for many 
years. I am vindictive enough to have repelled 
force by force, if I could imagine that any of them 
had ever reached me ; but they either shot at rovers, 
and therefore missed, or their power was so weak, 
that I might safely stand them, at the nearest 
distance. I answered not the Eehearsal, because I 
knew the author sat to himself when he drew the 
picture, and was the very Bayes of his own farce. 
Because also I knew, that my betters were more 
concerned than I was in that satire: and, lastly, 
because Mr. Smith and Mr. Jonson, the main pillars 
of it, were two such languishing gentlemen in their 
conversation, that I could liken them to nothing but 
to their own relations, those noble characters of men 
of wit and pleasure about the town. The like con- 
siderations have hindered me from dealing with the 
lamentable companions of their prose and doggrel ; 
I am so far from defending my Poetry against them, 
that I will not so much as expose theirs. And for 
my morals, if they are not proof against their 
attacks, let me be thought by posterity, what those 
authors would be thought, if any memory of them, 
or of their writings, could endure so long as to 
another age. But these dull makers of lampoons, as 
harmless as they have been to me, are yet of dan- 
gerous example to the public : some witty men may 
perhaps succeed to their designs, and, mixing sense 
witL malice^ blast the.xeputatiiMi of the most inno::^^ 
pent amongst men, and the most virtuous amongst 
womeft^ 
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Heaven be praised, our common libellers are as 
free from the imputation of wit, as of morality ; and 
therefore whatever mischief they have designed, 
they have performed but little of it. Yet these ill 
writers, in all justice, ought themselves to be ex- 
posed : as Persius has given us a fair example in his 
first satire : which is levelled particularly at them : 
and none is so fit to correct their faults, as he who is 
not only clear from any in his own writings, but 
also so just, that he will never defame the good ; and 
is armed with the power of verse, to punish and 
make examples of the bad. But of this I shall have 
occasion to speak further, when I come to give the 
definition and character of true satires. 

In the mean time, as a counsellor, bred up in the 
knowledge of the municipal and statute laws, may 
honestly inform a just prince how far his prerogative 
extends ; so I may be allowed to tell your Lordship, 
who, by an undisputed title, are the king of poets, 
what an extent of power you have, and how lawfully 
you may exercise it, over the petulant scribblers of 
this age. As Lord Chamberlain, I know, you are 
absolute by your office, in all that belongs to the 
decency and good-manners of the stage. You can 
banish from thence scurrility and profaneness, and 
restrain the licentious insolence of poets and their 
actors in all things that shock the public quiet, or 
the reputation of private persons, under the notion 
of humour. But I mean not the authority which is 
annexed to your office ; I speak of that only which 
is inborn, and inherent to your person. What is 
produced in you by an excellent wit, a masterly and 
commanding genius over all writers ; ^Vj^^st^-^ ^^"^ 
are empowered, when you -gV^aa^^ \» ^'^ ""^^ *Q3is^ 
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have equalled them, if our language had not yielded 
to the Eoman majesty, and length of time had not 
added a reverence to the works of Horace. For 
good sense is the same in all or most ages ; and 
course of time rather improves nature, than impairs 
her. What has been, may be again : another Homer, 
and another Virgil, may possibly arise from those 
very causes which produced the first: though it 
would be imprudence to affirm that any such have 
appeared. 

It is manifest, that some particular ages have been 
more happy than others in the production of great 
men, in all sorts of arts and sciences; as that of 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and the rest for 
Stage Poetry amongst the Greeks : that of Augustus 
for Heroic, Lyric, Dramatic, Elegiac, and indeed all 
sorts of Poetry in the persons of Virgil, Horace, 
Varius, Ovid, and many others ; especially if we 
take into that century the latter end of the common- 
wealth; wherein we find Varro, Lucretius, and 
Catullus : and at the same time lived Cicero, Sallust, 
and Caesar. A famous age in modem times, for 
learning in every kind, was that of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, and his son Leo X. wherein Painting was 
revived, and Poetry flourished, and the Greek lan- 
guage was restored. 

Examples in all these are obvious : but what I 
would infer is this ; That, in such an age, it is pos- 
sible some great genius may arise, equal to any of 
the ancients ; abating only for the language. For 
great contemporaries whet and cultivate "each other : 
and mutual borrowing and commerce makes the 
common riches of learning, as it does of the civil 
S'ovemment, 
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But suppose that Homer and Virgil were the only- 
poets of their species, and that Nature was so much 
worn out in producing them, that she is never able 
to bear the like again ; yet, the example only holds in 
Heroic Poetry ; in Tragedy and Satire, I offer myself 
to maintain against some of our modem critics, that 
this age and the last, particularly in England, have 
excelled the ancients in both those kinds ; and, I 
would instance in Shakespeare of the former, of 
your Lordship in the latter sort. 

Thus I might safely confine myself to my native 
country ; but, if I would only cross the seas, I might 
find in France a living Horace and a Juvenal, in the 
person of the admirable Boileau; whose numbers 
are excellent, whose expressions are noble, whose 
thoughts are justj whose language is pure, whose, 
satire is pointed, and whose sense is close ; what he 
borrows from the ancients, he repays with usuiy of 
his own, in coin as good, and almost as universally 
valuable : for, setting prejudice and partiality apart, 
though he is our enemy, the stamp of Louis, the 
patron of all arts, is not much inferior to the medal 
of an Augustus CsBsar. Let this be said without 
entering into the interest of factions and parties, 
and relating only to the bounty of that king to men 
of learning and merit : a praise so just, that even we, 
who are his enemies, cannot refuse it to him. 

Now if it be permitted me to go back again to 
the consideration of fijujCLjPoetjy*..! have confessed, 
that no man hitherto has reached, or so much as 
approached to, the excellencies of Homer, or of 
Yirgil; I must further add that Statins, the best 
versificator next Virgil, knew not how to de«v^a.^>SNRjt 
him, though he had the moi.^! m \i^ ^^^\ ^^^^^^^^ 
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for, notwithstanding the first, he is still intelligible, 
at least after a little practice : and for the last, he 
is the more to be admired, that, labouring under 
such a difficulty, his verses are so numerous, so 
various, and harmonious, that only Virgil, whom he 
professedly imitated, has surpassed Hm among the 
Eomans ; and only Mr. Waller among the English. 

As for Mr. MiIton7 whom we all admire with so 
much justice, ^Eis~ gubject is not that of an heroic 
poem, properly so called. His design is the losing 
of our happiness : his event is not prosperous, like 
that of all other Epic works : his heavenly machines 
are many, and human persons are but two. But I 
will not take Mr. Eymer's work out of his hands : 
he has promised the world a Critique on that 
author; wherein, though he will not allow his 
poem for Heroic, I hope he will grant us, that his 
thoughts are elevated, his words sounding, and that 
no man has so happily copied the manner of Homer, 
or so copiously translated his Grsscisms, andj^ia 
Latin elegancies of Virgil. It is true, he runs into 
a flat thought, sometimes for a hundred lines to- 
gether, but it is when he is got into a track of 
scripture : his antiquated words were his choice, 
not his necessity ; for therein he imitated Spenser, 
as Spenser imitated Chaucer. And though, per- 
haps, the love of their masters may have trans- 
ported both too far, in the frequent use of them ; 
yet, in my opinion, obsolete words may then be 
laudably revived, when either they are more sound- 
ing, or more significant, than those in practice; 
and, when their obscurity is taken away, by joining 
other words to them, which clear the sense ; accord- 
ing to the rule of Horace, for the admission of new 
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words. But in both cases a moderation is to be 
observed in the use of them. For unoecessaiy 
coinage, as well as unnecessary revival, runs into 
affectation; a fault to be avoided on either hand. 
Neither will I justify Milton for this blank verse, 
though I may excuse him, by the example of 
Hannibal Caro, and other Italians, who have used 
it : for whatever causes he alledges for the abolishing 
of rhyme (which I have not now the leisure to 
examine), his own particular reason is plainly this, 
that rhyme was not his talent ; he had neither the 
ease of doing it, nor the graces of it; which is 
manifest in his JuveniUa, or verses written in his 
youth ; where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him, at an age when 
the soul is most pliant, and the passion of love 
makes almost every man a rhymer, though not a 
poet. 

By this time, my lord, I doubt not but that you 
wonder, why I have run off from my bias so long 
together, and made so tedious a digression from 
satire to heroic poetry. But, if you wiU not excuse 
it, by the tattling quality of age, which, as Sir 
William Davenant says, is always narrative ; yet I 
hope the usefulness of what I have to say on this 
subject, will qualify the remoteness of it ; and this 
is the last time I will commit the crime of prefaces, 
or trouble the world with my notions of anything 
that relates to verse. I have then, as you see, 
observed the failings of many great wits amongst 
the modems, who have attempted to write an epic 
poem: besides these, or the like animadversions of 
them or other men, there is yet a i"ax\j5^<5rt x<&»»ssa. 
given, whj they cannot poeaftftiy sxxficfe^ ^^ -^^^ ^»» 
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the ancients, even though we could allow them not 
to be inferior, either in genius or learning, or the 
tongue in which they write, or all those other 
wonderful qualifications which are necessary to the 
forming of a true accomplished heroic poet. The 
fault is laid on our religion : they say, that Chris- 
tianity is not capable of those embellishments w^hioh 
are afforded in the belief of those ancient heathens. 
And it ifl true, that in the severe notions of our 
faith, the fortitude of a Christian consists in 
patience, and suffering, for the love of God, what- 
ever hardships can befall in the world ; not in any 
great attempts, or in performance of those enter- 
prises which the poets call heroic ; which are com- 
monly the effects of interest, ostentation, pride, and 
worldly honours. That humility and resignation 
are our prime virtues*; and that these include no 
action, but that of the soul: whereas, on the con- 
trary, an heroic poem requires to its necessary 
design, and as its last perfection, some great action 
of war, the accomplishment of some extraordinary 
undertaking, which requires the strength and vigour 
of the body, the duty of a soldier, the capacity and 
prudence of a general; and, in short, as much, or 
more, of the active virtue, than the suffering. But 
to this, the answer is very obvious. God has placed 
us in our several stations ; thejsrirtues of a private 
Christia n are patience, obedience, submission, and 
the like ; but those jolaniagietrate, or gen eral, or a 
yngj,are prudence, counsel, active fortitude, coercive 
power, awful commands, and the exercise of mag- 
nanimity, as well as justice. So that this objection 
hinders not, but that an epic poem, or the heroic 
action of some great commaudeT^ enterprised for the 
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common good and honour of the Christian cause, 
and executed happily, may be as well written now, 
as it was of old by the heathens ; provided the poet 
be endued with the same talents ; and the language, 
though not of equal dignity, yet, as near approach- 
ing to it as our modem barbarism wiU aUow, which 
is all that can be expected from our own or any 
other now extant, though more refined ; and there- 
fore we are to rest contented with that only inferi- 
ority, which is not possibly to be remedied. 

I wish I could as easily remove that other diffi- 
culty which yet remains. It is objected by a great 
French critic, as well as an admirable poet, yet 
living, and whom I have mentioned with that 
honour which his merit exacts from me, I mean 
Boileau, that the machines of our Christian religion, 
in heroic poetry, are much more feeble to support 
the weight than those of Heathenism. Their doc- 
trine, grounded as it was on ridiculous fables, was 
yet the belief of the two victorious monarchies, 
the Grecian and Eoman. Their gods- did- not- only 
interest themafilyes in the event of wara (which is . 
the effect of a superior Providence); but also 
espoused the several parties, in a visible corporeal 
deacent^.ifiiQ'naged their intrigues, and fought their 
li2attlfia...-Aometimes in opposition to each other: 
though Virgil (more discreet than Homer in that 
last particular) has contented himself with the par- 
tiality of his deities, their favours, their counsels, or 
commands, to those whose cause they had espoused, 
without bringing them to the outrageousness of 
blows. Now our religion, says he, is deprived of 

most shining in epic poetry. T\iOM^'^\>-"^^^^^'^^^^ 
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in Ariosto, seeks out Discord, to send her among the 
pagans, and finds her in a convent of friars, "where 
Peace should reign, which indeed is fine satire ; ajid 
Satan, in Tasso, excites Solyman to an attempt by 
night on the Christian camp, and brings an host of 
devils to his assistance; yet the archangel, in the 
former example, when Discord was restive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monastery 
with fair words, has the whip hand of her, drags 
her out with many stripes, sets her, on God*s name, 
about her business ; and makes her know the dif- 
ference of strength betwixt a nuncio of heaven, 
and a minister of hell : the same angel, in the 
latter instance from Tasso (as if God had never 
another messenger belonging to the court, but was 
confined, like Jupiter to Mercury, and Juno to Iris) 
when he sees his time, that is, when half of the 
Christians are already killed, and all the rest are in 
a fair way of being routed, stickles betwixt the 
remainders of God's host, and the race of fiends; 
pulls the devils backwards by the tails, and drives 
them from their quarry; or otherwise the whole 
business had miscarried, and Jerusalem remained 
untaken. This, says Boileau, is a very unequal 
match for the poor devils, who are sure to come by 
the worst of it in the combat ; for nothing is more 
easy, than for an Almighty Power to bring his old 
rebels to reason, when he pleases. Consequently, 
what pleasure, what entertainment, can be raised 
from so pitiful a machine, where we see the success 
of the battles from the very beginning of it ; unless 
that, as we are Christians, we are glad that we have 
gotten God on our side, to maul our enemies, when 
fFe cannot do the work ouxBeiW^B'^ "Fox if the poet 
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had given the faithful more courage, which had 
cost him nothing, or at least had made them exceed 
the Turks in number, then he might have gained 
the victory for us Christians, without interesting 
heaven in the quarrel ; and that with as much ease, 
and as little credit to the conqueror, as when a 
party of one hundred soldiers defeats another, whioh 
consists only of fifty. 

This, my Lord, I confess, is such an argument 
against our modem poetry, as cannot be answered 
by those mediums which have been used. We can- 
not hitherto boast, that our religion has furnished 
us with any such machines, as have made the 
strength and beauty of the ancient buildings. 

But what if I venture to advance an invention of 
my own, to supply the manifest defects of our new 
writers ? I am suiBficiently sensible of my weakness ; 
and it is not very probable that I should succeed in 
such a project, whereof I have not had the least 
hint from any of my predecessors, the poets, or any 
of their seconds, and coadjutors, the critics. YeJLwe 
see the art of war is improved in sieges, and new. 
JsstrojQifintS-Qideath are invented daily : something 
Q&3S. in. philosophy and in mechanics is discovered 
almost every year : and the science of former ages 
is improved by the succeeding. I will not detain 
you with a long preamble to that, which better 
judges will, perhaps, conclude to be little worth. 

It is this, in short. That Christian poets have not 
hitherto been acquainted with their own strength. 
If they had searched the Old Testament as they ought, 
they might there have found the machines which 
are proper for their work ; and those laax^ ^^-'sXsi^s^ 
in their effect, than it may Toe ^iie ^«nr '^^•s^\asssfc^Q^• 
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is, in the rules sufficient for salvation. The perusing 
of one chapter in the Prophecy of Daniel, and accom- 
modating what there they find, with the principles 
of Platonic Philosophy, as it is now christianised, 
would have the ministry of angels as strong an 
engine, for the working up heroic poetry, in onr 
religion, as that of the ancients has been to raise 
theirs by all the fables of their gods, which were 
only received for truths by the most ignorant and 
weakest of the people. 

It is a doctrine almost universally received by 
Christians, as well protestants as catholics. That there 
are guardian angels appointed by God Almighty as 
his vicegerents, for the protection and government 
of cities, provinces, kingdoms, and monarchies ; and 
those as well of heathens, as of true believers. All 
this is so plainly proved from those texts of Daniel, 
that it admits of no further controversy. The prince 
of the Persians, and that other of the Grecians, are 
granted to be the guardians and protecting ministers 
of those empires. It cannot be denied, that they 
were opposite, and resisted one another. St. Michael 
is mentioned by his name, as the patron of the 
Jews, and is now taken by the Christians, as the 
protector-general of our religion. These tutelar 
genii, who presided over the several people and 
regions committed to their charge, were watchful 
over them for good, as far as their commissions could 
possibly extend. The general purpose, and design of 
all, was certainly the service of their Great Creator. 
But it is an undoubted truth, that, for ends best 
known to the Almighty Majesty of heaven, his pro- 
vidential designs for the benefit of his creatures, for 
the debasing and puniBhing of eom^ nations^ and the 
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exaltation and temporal reward of others, were not 
wholly known to these his ministers ; else why those 
factious quarrels, controversies, and battles, amongst 
themselves, when they were all united in the same 
design, the service and honour of their common 
master ? But being instructed only in the general, 
and zealous of the main design ; and, as finite beings 
not admitted into the secrets of government, the last 
resorts of Providence, or capable of discovering the 
final purposes of God, who can work good out of 
evil, as he pleases ; and irresistibly sways all manner 
of events on earth, directing them finally for the 
best, to his creation in general, and to the idtimate 
end of his own glory in particular : they must of 
necessity be sometimes ignorant of the means con- 
ducing to those ends, in which alone they can jar 
and oppose each other. One angel, as we may sup- 
pose the prince of Persia, as he is called, judging 
that it would be more for God*s honour, and the 
benefit of his people, that the Median and Persian 
monarchy, when delivered from the Babylonish 
captivity, should still be uppermost : and the patron 
of the Grecians, to whom the will of God might be, 
more particularly revealed, contending on the other 
side, for the rise of Alexander and his successors, who 
were appointed to punish the backsliding Jews, and 
thereby to put them in mind of their offences, that 
they might repent, and become more virtuous, and 
more observient of the law revealed. But how far 
these controversies and appearing enmities of those 
glorious creatures may be carried ; how these oppo- 
sitions may best be managed, and by what means 
conducted, is not my business to shew or dfe^xtcccckSb*. 
these things muflt be left to tlie mNeii\.\s5vi «a^*"S^%* 
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ment of the poet : if any of so happy a genius be 
now living, or any future age can produce a man, 
who, being conversant in the philosophy of Plato, as 
it is now accommodated to Christian use; for (as 
Virgil gives us to understand by his example) he is 
the only proper person, of all others, for an epiok 
poem, who, to his natural endowments, of a large 
invention, a ripe judgment, and a strong memory, 
has joined the knowledge of the liberal arts and 
sciences, and particularly moral philosophy, the 
mathematics, geography, and history, and with • all 
these qualifications is bom a poet ; knows, and can 
practise, the variety of numbers, and is master of the 
language in which he writes ; if such a man, 1 say, 
be now arisen, or shall arise, I am vain enough to 
think, that I have proposed a model to him, by 
which he may build a nobler, a more beautiful, and 
more perfect poem, than any yet extant, since the 
ancients. 

There is another part of these machines yet "want- 
ing ; but, by what I have said, it would have been 
easily supplied by a judicious writer. He could not 
have failed to add the opposition (rf ill spirits to-^e 
good; they- have also their design, ev^r opposite to 
that of heavei^ ; and this alone has hitherto been the 
practice of the moderns : but this imperfect system, 
if I may call it such, which I have given, will in- 
finitely advance and carry farther that hypothesis of 
the evil spirits contending with the good. For, being 
so much weaker since their fall than those blessed 
beings, they are yet supposed to have a permitted 
power of God, of acting ill, as, from their own de- 
praved nature, they have always the will of design- 
ing it A great testimony of which we find in holy 
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writ, when God Almighty suffered Satan to appear 
in the holy synod of the angels (a thing not hitherto 
drawn into example by any of the poets), and also 
gave him power over all things belonging to his 
servant Job, excepting only life. 

Now what these wicked spirits cannot compass 
by the vast disproportion of their forces to those of 
the superior beings, they may by their fraud and 
cunning carry farther, in a seeming league, con- 
federacy, or subserviency to the designs of some 
good angel, as far as consists with his purity, to 
suffer such an aid, the end of which may possibly 
be disguised, and concealed from his finite know- 
ledge. This ifl indeed to suppose a great error in 
such a being : yet since a devil can appear like an 
angel of light; since craft and malice may some- 
times blind for a while a more perfect under- 
standing ; and lastly, since Milton has given us an 
example of the like nature, when Satan appearing 
like a cherub to Uriel, the intelligence of the sun, 
circumvented him even in his own province, and 
passed only for a curious traveller through those 
new-created regions, that he might observe therein 
the workmanship of God, and praise him in his 
works. 

I know not why, upon the same supposition, or 
some other, a fiend may not deceive a creature of 
more excellency than himself, but yet a creature ; 
at least by the connivance, or tacit permission, of 
the omniscient Being. 

Thus, my Lord, I have, as briefly as I could, given 
your Lordship, and by you the world, a rude draught 
of what I have been long labouring in \xi:^ Vss^sa.'igsssv.- 
tion, and what I had intended to \iaN^ ^\sl\» Va. ^T»ft*^^^ 
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(though far unable for the attempt of such a poem) ; 
and to have left the stage, to which my genius never 
much inclined me, for a work which would have 
taken up my life in the performance of it. This, 
too, I had intended chiefly for the honour of my 
native country, to which a poet is particularly 
obliged : of two subjects, both relating to it, I was 
doubtful whether I should choose that of__King 
Arthur conquering the Saxons ; which, being farther 
distant in time, gives the greater scope to my in- 
vention; or that of Edward the Black Prince, in 
subduing Spain, and restoring it to the I&Wful 
prince, though a great tyrant, Don Pedro the Cruel : 
which, for the compass of time, including only the 
expedition of one year; for the greatness of the 
action, and its answerable event; for the mag- 
nanimity of the English hero, opposed to the in- 
gratitude of the person whom he restored ; and for 
the many beautiful episodes which I had inter- 
woven with the principal design, together with the 
characters of the chiefest English persons ; wherein, 
after Virgil and Spenser, I woidd have taken occa- 
sion to represent my living friends and patrons of 
the noblest families, and also shadowed the events 
of future ages, in the succession of our Imperial 
lines : with these helps, and those of the machines, 
which I have mentioned, I might perhaps have done 
as well as some of my predecessors; or at least 
chalked out a way for others to amend my errors in 
a like design. But, being encouraged only by fair 
words by King Charles II., my little salary ill paid, 
and no prospect of a future subsistence, I was then 
discouraged in the beginning of my attempt ; and 
now age baa overtaken me, and want, a more in- 
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sufferable evil, through the change of times, has 
wholly disenabled me. Though I must ever ac- 
knowledge, to the honour of your Lordship, and the 
eternal memory of your charity, that since this 
revolution, wherein I have patiently suffered the 
ruin of my small fortune, and the loss of that 
poor subsistence which I had from two kings, 
whom I had served more faithfully than profitably 
to myself, then your Lordship was pleased, out of no 
other motive but your own nobleness, without any 
desert of mine, or the least solicitation from me, to 
make me a most bountiful present, which, at that 
time, when I was most in want of it, came most 
seasonably and unexpectedly to my relief. That 
favour, my Lord, is of itself sufficient to bind any 
grateful man to a perpetual acknowledgment, and 
to all the future service, which one of my mean 
condition can ever be able to perform. May the 
Almighty God return it for me, both in blessing you 
here, and rewarding you hereafter. I must not pre- 
sume to defend the cause for which I now suffer, be- 
cause your Lordship is engaged against it : but the 
more you are so, the greater is my obligation to you : 
for your laying aside all the considerations of factions 
and parties, to do an action of pure disinterested 
charity. This is one among many of your shining 
qualities, which distinguish you from others of your 
rank : but let me add a farther truth, that without 
these ties of gratitude, and abstracting from them 
all, I have a most particular inclination to honour 
you ; and, if it were not too bold an expression, to 
say, I love you. It is no shame to be a poet, though 
it is to be a bad one. Augustus Ceaeax oi OA, ^ss^Sj^ 
Cardinal Bichelieu of late, wouVai -snSi^^ \isc^^ 
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been such; and David and Solomon were snch. 
You, who without flattery, are the best of the 
present age in England, and would have been so 
had you been bom in any other country, will re- 
ceive more honour in future ages, by that one 
excellency, than by all those honours to which 
your birth has entitled you, or your merits have 

acquired you — 

" Ne, forte, pudori 
Sit tibi musa lyrsB soleis, et cantor Apollo.'* 

I have formerly said in this epistle, that I could dis- 
tinguish your writings from those of any others : it 
is now time to clear myself from any imputation of 
self-conceit on that subject. I assume not to myself 
any particular lights in this discovery; they are 
such only as are obvious to every man of sense and 
judgment, who loves poetry, and understands it. 
Your thoughts are always so remote from the com- 
mon way of thinking, that they are, as I may say, 
of another species than the conceptions of other 
poets ; yet, you go not out of nature for any of them : 
gold is never bred upon the surface of the ground ; 
but lies so hidden and so deep, that the mines of it 
are seldom found ; but the force of waters casts it 
out from the bowels of mountains, and exposes 
it amongst the sands of rivers: giving us of her 
bounty, what we could not hope for by our search. 
This success attends your lordship's thoughts^ which 
would lookJiike chance,, if it were not perpetual^ juoid 
_ always of the same tenour. If I grant that there is 
care in it, it is such a care as would be ineffectual and 
fruitless in other men. It is the " curiosa felicitas " 
which Petronius ascribes to Horace in his Odes. We 
have not wherewithal to imagine so strongly, so 
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justly, and so pleasantly: in short, if we have the 
same knowledge, we cannot draw out of it the same 
quintessence : we cannot give it such a term, such a 
propriety, and such a beauty : something is deficient 
in the manner, or the words, but more in the noble- 
ness of our conception. Yet when you have finished 
all, and it appears in its full lustre, when the 
diagxon d is not - only f o uB 4y-JMit->the. roughness 
smoothed, when it is cut into a form, and. set in 
gold, then we cannot but acknowledge, that it is the 
perfect work of art and nature : and every one will 
be so vain, to think he himself could have performed 
the like, till he attempts it. It is just the descrip- 
tion that Horace makes of such a finished piece : it 
appears so easy, " Ut sibi quivis speret idem ; sudet 
multum, frustraque laboret, ausus idem." And be- 
sides all this, it is your Lordship's particular talent to 
lay your thoughts so close together, that were th^y 
closer they would be crowded, and even a due con- 
nection would be wanting. We are not kept in' 
expectation of two good lines, which are to come 
after a long parenthesis of twenty bad; which is 
the April^poetry of x)ther -writers ; a mixture of raiiu 
and sunshine by fits; you are always bright, even 
almost to a fault, by reason of the excess. There is 
continual abundance, a magazine of thought, and 
yet a perpetual variety of entertainment; which 
creates such an appetite in your reader, that he is ® 
not cloyed with any thing, but satisfied with all. It 
is that which the Eomans call " Csena dubia "; where 
there is such plenty, yet withal, so much diversity 
and so good order, that the choice is difficult betwixt 
one excellency and another ; and yet tha wpas2s»stfsa.^ 
by a due dimaz, ia evermoxe t\kft\jee^ \ ^Oc^X. '"»> ^^ ^ 
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more ancient family, the best and most absolute 
heroic poem was written by Homer long before 
tragedy was invented: but, if we consider the 
natural endowments, and acquired parts, wHich are 
necessary to make an accomplished writer in either 
kind, tragedy requires a less and more confined 
knowledge : moderate learning, and observation of 
the rules is sufficient, if a genius be not wanting. 
But in an epic poet, one who is worthy of that 
name, besides an universal genius, is required 
universal learning, together with all those qualities 
and acquisitions which I have named above, and as 
many more as I have, through haste or negligence, 
omitted. And after all, he must have exactly 
studied Homer and Virgil as his patterns, Aristotle 
and Horace as his guides, and Yida and Bossu as 
their commentators, with many others, both Italian 
and French critics, which I want leisure here to 
recommend. 

In a word, what I have to say in relation to this 
subject, which does not particularly concern satire, 
is, that the greirtness of an heroic poem, beyond 
that of a tragedy, may easily be discovered, by 
observing how few have attempted that work, in 
comparison of those who have written dramas ; and 
of those few, how small a number have succeeded. 
But, leaving the critics on either side to contend 
about the preference due to this or that sort of 
poetry ; I will hasten to my present business, which 
is the antiquity and origin of satire, according to 
those informations which I have received from the 
learned Casaubon, Heinsius, Eigaltius, Dacier, and 
the Dauphin's Juvenal ; to which I shall add some 
observationB of my own. 
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There has been a long dispute among the modem \ 
critics, w hether the Bomans derived their satire 
fr om the G recians, or first invented it themselves. 
Julius Bcaliger and M^PBi us are of — the-fiist 
opinion; Casaubon, Eigaltius, Dacier and the pub- 
lisher of the Dauphin's Juvenal maintain the latter. 
If we take satire in the general signification of the 
word, as it is used in all modem languages for an 
invective, it is certain that it is almost as old as 
verse; and though hymns, which are praises of 
God, may be allowed to have been before it, yet the 
defamation of others was not long after it. After 
God had cursed Adam and Eve in Paradise, the 
husband and wife excused themselves by laying the 
blame on one another, and gave a U^g to 
those conjugal dialogues in prose, which the poets 
have perfected in verse. The third chapter of Job 
is one of the first instances of this poem in Holy 
Scripture, unless we will take it higher, from. the 
latter end of the second — ^where his wife advises 
him to curse his Maker. 

The original, I confess, is not much to the honour 
of satire; but h e re it was. Kature, and. that de- 
praved-! When it- became an art, it bore better y 
fruit. Only we have learnt thus much already, that 
acpfEs and revilings are of the growth of all nations ; 
and consequently that neither the Greek poets 
borrowed from other people their art of railing, 
neither needed the Eomans to take it from them,, i 
But, considering satire as a species of poetry, here 
the war begins amongst the critics. Scaliger the 
father will have it descend from Greece to Eome ; 
and derives the word satire from Sot^nvvs.^ "Oas^X* 
mixed kind of animal ; ox, dA tTciQ oncsvaxiX^ \^<3KV"sga5^ 
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him, rural god, made up betwixt a man and a g< 
with a human head, hooked nose, pouting lip 
bunch or struma under the chin, pri<^ed ears, 
upright horns; the body shagged with hair, ei 
cially from the waist, and ending in a goat, y 
the legs and feet of that creature. But Casau 
and his followers, with reason condemn this der 
tion, and prove that from Satyrus, the word sai 
as it signifies a poem, cannot possibly descend. 
saiira is not properly a substantive but an. 
jective, to which the word lanx, in Englisl 
charger or large platter, is understood, so that 
Greek poem, made according to the manner c 
satyr, and expressing his qualities, must prop 
be called satyrical, and not satyr. And thus fa 
is allowed that the Grecians had such poems ; 
that they were wholly different in species from i 
to which the Komans gave the name of satyr. 

Aristotle divides all poetry, in relation to 
progress of it, into Nature without art, art be^ 
and art completed. M^mVind, even themoatj 
barous, have the seeda of poetry implanted in th 
The first specimen of it was certainly shown in" 
piaisea of the Deil^, and prayers to him; anc 
they are of natural obligation, so they are like'^ 
of Divine institution. Which Milton observing, 
troduces Adam and Eve every morning adoring ( 
in hymns and prayers. The first poetry was i 
begun, in the wild notes of natural poetry, be: 
the invention of feet and measures. The Gred 
and Eomans had no other original of their poe 
Festivals and holidays soon succeeded to pri^ 
worship, and we need not doubt but they were 
Joined by the true God to his own people ; as i 
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were afterwards imitated by the heathens ; who by 
the light of reason knew they were to invoke some 
superior Being in their necessities, and to thank him 
for his benefits. Thus the Grecian holidays were 
celebrated with offerings to Bacchus and Ceres, and 
other deities, to whose bounty they supposed they 
were owing for their com and wine, and other helps 
of life. And the ancient Eomans, Horace tells us, 
paid their thanks to mother Earth, or Vesta, to 
Silvanus and their genius, in the same manner. 
But as all festivals have a double reason for their 
institution : the first of religion, the other of recrea- 
tion, for the unbending of our minds, so both the 
Grecians and Eomans agreed, after their sacrifices 
were performed, to spend the remainder of the day 
in sports and merriments; amongst which, songs 
and dances, and that which they called wit, (for 
want of knowing better), were the chief enter- 
tainments. The Grecians had a notion of satires, 
whom I have already described; and taking them 
and the Sileni, that is, the young satyrs and the 
old, for the tutors, attendants and humble com- 
panions of their Bacchus, habited themselves like 
those rural deities, and imitated them in their rustic 
dances, to which they joined songs, with some sort 
of rude harmony, but without certain numbers ; and 
to these they added a kind of chorus. 

The Eomans also (as Nature is the same in all 
places) though they knew nothing of those Grecian 
deiiii-gods, nor had any communication with Greece, 
yet had certainly young men, who, at their festivals, 
danced and sung after their uncouth manner, to a 
certain kind of verse, which they called S%.\,\yxmaJOL% 
what it was, we have no certain \\^\. Ixotd. ^t^xKsx^o^nJ^ 
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to discover; but we may conclude, that, like 
Grecian, it was void of art, or at least with i 
feeble beginnings of it. Those ancient Homani 
these holidays, which were a mixture of devotioa. 
debauchery, had a custom of reproaching joackjoj 
with their faults, in a sort of extempore poetrj 
rather of tunable hobbling verse ; and they answ< 
in the same kind of gross raillery; their wit 
their music being of a piece. The Grecians, i 
Casaubon, had formerly done thasame in the pen 
of their petulant satyrs ; but I am afraid he misU 
the matter, and confounds the singing and dam 
of the* satyrs, with the rustical entertainments of 
first Eomans. The reason of my opinion is t 
that Casaubon, finding little light from antiq 
of these beginnings of poetry amongst the Greci 
but only these representations of satyrs, who car 
canisters, and cornucopias full of several fruit 
their hands, and danced with them at their pn 
feasts ; and afterwards reading Horace, who nu 
mention of his homely Eomans jesting at 
another in the same kind of solemnities, mi 
suppose those wanton satyrs did the same. . 
especially because Horace possibly might seen 
him to have shown the original of all poetn 
general, including the Grecians as well as Kom 
Though it is plainly otherwise, that he only 
scribed the beginning and first rudiments of po 
in his own country. The verses are these, wide] 
cites from the first epistle of the second book, w] 
was written to Augustus — 

" AgricolsB prisci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animmxx ape %^ ^^xxa. i&xcsiiti 



osi irumenia, ievanies tempore lesto 
ipsum animmxx ape %^ ^^xxa. i&xcsiitAui^ 
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Gum Bociifl operum puens, et conjuge fid&, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino genium, memorem brevis SBvi ; 
FescenniDa per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Yersibus altemis opprobria rustica fudit." 

"Our brawny clowns of old, who tum'd the soil, 
Content with little, and inur'd to toil, 
At harvest-home, with mirth and conntry-cheer 
Bestor'd their bodies for another year ; , 

Befresh'd their spirits, and renew'd their hope 
Of such a future feast, and future crop. 
Then, with their Tellow-joggers of the ploughs. 
Their little children, and their futhful spouse, 
A sow they slew to Vesta's deity 
And kindly milk, Silvanus, pour*d to thee. 
With flowers, and wine, their genius they ador'd ; 
A short life, and a merry, was the word. 
From flowing cups, defaming rhymes ensue. 
And at each other homely taunts they threw." 

Yet Bince it is a hard conjecture, that so great a 
man as Casaubon should misapply what Horace wrote 
concerning ancient Eome, to the ceremonies and 
manners of ancient Greece, I will not insist on this 
opinion, but rather judge in general, that sincfiLidl 
poetiy^haiitsujwaginftl from: -religion, that -of- the 
Grecians jLQd.£omc»s^li€id ^he sa>me beginning : both 
were invented at festivals of thanksgiving : and both 
were prosecuted with, mirth and raillery,^ and rudi- 
ments, of verse ; amongst the Greeks, by those who 
represested satyrs ; and amongst the Bomans by real 

dOHOS' 

For, indeed, when I am reading Casaubon on 
these two subjects, methinks I hear the same story 
told twice over with very little alteration. Of which 
Dacier, taking notice in his interpretatioxL q>1 "v^aa 
Latin verses which I have tronsVa^^, «a^^ ^^\s^ 
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Bome of them devoured ; after whioli, UlyBBeB, having 
made him drunk, when he was asloop, thrust a great 
firebrand into hia eye ; and bo revenging hia dead 
followers, escaped with the remaining party of the 
living : and Silenua, and the Batyra, were freed from 
their servitude under Polyphemus, and remitted to 
their first liberty of attending aud accompanying 
their patron Bacchus. 

This was the aubjeot of the tragedy ; which being 
one of those that end with a happy event, is there- 
fore by Aristotle judged below the other sort, whose 
BUccesB is unfortunate. Notwithstanding which, the 
aatyra, who were part of the " dramatia peraonsB," aa 
■well as the whole chorus, were properly introduced 
into the nature.of the poem, which ia mixed of farce 
and tragedy. , The adventure of Ulysses was toi 
entertain the judging part of the audience, and the 
th persona of Silenus, and the satyrs, to^vert 
the common people with their grosa raillerieaj 

Your Lordship has perceived by thie time, that this 
aatyric tragedy, and the Koman satire, have littlei 
resemblances in any oth«r fcaturea. The verykinda 
are difi'erent ; for what has a pastoral tragedy to do 
with a paper of Fcrses satirically written? Tha- 
oharacter and raillery of the satyrs ia the only thing 
that could pretend to a litenesa ; were Sealiger Mid 
Heinaius alive to maintain their opinion. And the- 
first fatcea of the Eomaus, which were the rudimentSi 
of their poetry, were written before they had any 
communication with the Greeka ; or, indeed, any 
knowledge of that people. 

And here it will he proper to give the definition 

jofthe^reek satiric poem, from Casaubon, before I 

titisflubject. The aatiiic, sa^e'Vift.Va&iia.-sQB.Xaa- 
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poem, annexed to a tragedy ; having a chorus, whicl 
consists of satyrs ; the persons represented in it are 
illustrious men ; the action of it is great ; the style 
is partly serious, and partly jocular ; and the event 
of the action most commonly is happy. 

The Grecians, besides these satiric tragedies, ha( 
another kind of poem, which they called Silli ; which 
were more of kin to the Boman satire ; those Silli 
were indeed invective j^q^mB, but of a different 
species from the Eoman poems of Ennius, Pacuvius, 
Lucilius, Horace, and the rest of their successors. 
They were so called, says Casaubon in one place, 
from Silenus, the foster-father to Bacchus; but in 
another place, bethinking himself better, he derives 
their name iirb rov o-tUatVctv, from their scoffing and 
petulancy. From some fragments of the Silli, 
written by Timon, we may find, that they were 
satiric poems, full of parodies; that is, of verses 
patched up from great'poets, and turned into another 
sense than their author intended them. Such among 
the Bomans is the famous Cento of Ausonius, where 
the words are Virgil's; but by applying them to 
another sense, they are made the relation of a 
wedding. Of the same manner are our songs, which 
are turned into burlesque, and the serious words of 
the author perverted into a ridiculous meaning. 
Thus in Timon's Silli, the words are generally those 
of Homer, and the tragic poets; but he applies 
them satirically to some customs and kinds of philo- 
sophy, which he arraigns. But the Eomans not 
nsing any of these parodies in their satires ; some- 
times, indeed, repeating verses of other men, as 
FersiuB cites some of Nero's ; but not t\rrDLYa.^*viaK«i. 
into another meaning, the 8il\i Qasmo\» "W ^^^'^^^ 
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to be the original of Eoman satire. To these SiUi, 
consisting of pa rodies, we may properly add the 
satires which were written against particnlar per- 
sona;, such as were the iambiques of Archiloclms 
against Lycambes, which Horace tindonbtedly imi- 
tated in some of his odes and epodes, whose titles 
bear a sufficient witness of it ; T might also name 
the invective of Ovid against Ibis, and many others ; 
but these are the under-wood of satire, rather than 
the timber-tree, they are not a general extension, as 
reaching only to some individual person. And 
Horace seems to have purged himself from those 
splenetic reflections in those odes and epodes, before 
he undertook the noble work of satires, which were 
properly so called. 

Thus, my Lord, I have at length disengaged 
myself from those antiquities of Greece, and have 
proved, I hope, from the best critics, that the Boman 
-^>-satire was not borrowed from thence, but. of theu 
own manufacture ; I am now almost gotten into my 
depth ; at least by the help of Dacier I am swimming 
towards it. Not that I will promise always to follow 
him, any more than he follows Casaubon; but to 
keep him in my eye, as my best and truest guide ; 
and where I think he may possibly mislead me, there 
to have recourse to my own lights, as I expect that 
others should do by me. 

Quintilian says, in plain words, " Satira quidem 
tota nostra est ; " and Horace has said the same thing 
before him, speaking of his predecessor in that sort 
of poetry, "Et Greecis intacti carminis auctor.** 
Nothing can be clearer than the opinion of the poet, 
and the orator, both the best critics of the two best 
agee of the Boman empire, t\iaii \]b&t ^^tvc^ was 
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wholly of Latin growth, and not transplanted from 
Athens to Eome, Yet, as I have said, Scaliger the 
father, according to his custom, that is, insolently 
enough, contradicts them both ; and gives no better 
reason than that the idea of wantonness is implied 
in the derivation of the name Satyrus. As if wajx- 
tonness.wgx&~esseB^l-4o that sort of poem, which 
ought to be avoided in it. His other allegation, 
which I have already mentioned, is as pitiful; that 
the satyrs carried platters and canisters full of fruit, 
in their hands. If they had entered empty-handed, 
had they been ever the less satyrs? Or were the 
fruits and. flowers, which they offered, anything 
of kin to satire ? Or any argument that this poem 
was originally Grecian? Casaubon judged better, 
and his opinion is grounded on sure authority, that 
satire was derived from satura, a Eoman word, which 
signifies full and abundant, and fuU also of variety, 
in which nothing is wanting in its due perfection. 
It is thus, says Dacier that we lay a full colour, when 
the wool has taken the whole tincture, and drunk in 
as much of the dye as it can receive. According to 
this derivation from aatutf comes satura, or satyra, 
according to the new spelling ; as optumus and 
maxumus are now spelled opiimus and maa^imus, Satura, 
as I have formerly noted, is an adjective, and relates 
to the word lanx, which is understood. And this 
lanx, in English a charger or large platter, was 
yearly filled with all sorts of fruits, which were 
offered to the gods at their festivals as the premises, 
or first-gatherings. These offerings of several sorts 
thus mingled, it is true, were not known to the 
Grecians, who called them Tra^Kapwov ^wrvo-v^^^^^Rstv- 
fioe of all aorta of fruits ; aud •iravircp\LUj.v,^V'bTL*ea!s^ 
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offered all kinds of grain. Yirgil has mentioned 
these sacrifices in his Georgiqnes. 

^ Lancibus et pandis fnmantia reddimns exta." 

And in another place, " Lancesque et liba feremns : ** 
that is, we offer the smoking entrails in great 
platters, and we will offer the chargers and the 
cakes. 

This word scUura has been afterwards applied to 
many other sorts of mixtures ; as Festns calls it a 
kind of olla, or hotchpotch, made of several sorts of 
meats. Laws were also called leges saturcBj when 
they were of several heads and titles; like OTir 
tacked bills of Parliament. And per saturam legem 
ferre, in the Eoman Senate, was to carry a law with- 
out telling the senators, or counting voices, when 
they were in haste. Sallust uses the word per 
aaturam aententias exguirere ; when the majority was 
visibly on one side. From hence it might probably 
be conjectured, that the discourses or satires of 
Ennius, Lucilius, and Horace, as we now call them, 
took their name; because they are full of various 
matters, and are also written on various subjects, as 
Porphyrins says. But Dacier affirms, that it is not 
immediately from thence that these satires are so 
called: for that name had been used formerly for 
other things, which bore a nearer resemblance to 
those discourses of Horace. In explaining of which 
(continues Dacier) a method is to be pursued, of 
which Casaubon himself has never thought, and 
which will put all things into so clear a light, that 
no farther room will be left for the least dispute. 

During the space of almost four hundred years, 
since the building of their city^ the Bomans had 
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never known any entertainments of the state: 
chance and jollity first found out those verses which 
they called Satumian, and Fescennine: or rather 
human nature, which is inclined to poetry, first pro- 
duced them, rude and barbarous, and unpolished, as 
all other operations of the soul are in their beginn- 
ings, before they are cultivated with art and study. 
However, in occasions of merriment they were first 
practised ; and this rough cast unhewn poetry was 
instead of stage-plays, for the space of one hundred 
and twenty years together. They were made extern- 
porey and were, as the French call them, impromptua ; 
for which the Tarsians of old were much renowned ; 
and we see the daily examples of them in the Italian 
farces of Harlequin and Scaramucha. Such was the 
poetry of that savage people, before it was turned 
into numbers, and the harmony of verse. Little of 
the Satumian verses is now remaining; we only 
know from authors, that they were nearer prose 
than poetry, without feet or measure. They were 
IppvOfWLy but not Ifi/xcrpot: perhaps they might be 
used in the solemn part of their ceremonies ; and the 
Fescennine, which were invented after them, in their 
afternoon's debauchery, because they were scoffing 
and indecent. 

The Fescennine and Satumian were the same ; for 
as they were called Satumian from their ancientness, 
when Saturn reigned in Italy ; they were also called 
Fescennine, from Fescennina, a town in the same 
country, where they were first practised. The 
actors, with a gross and rustic kind of raillery, 
reproached each other with their failing; and at 
the same time were nothing sparm^ o^ "vJv* \r» *(is\ss^x. 
audience. Somewhat of ihiB cu^tocci ^^& ^iXax^^^^"^ 
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retained in their Saturnalia, or feasts of Saturn, 
celebrated in December; at least all kind of free- 
dom in speech was then allowed to slaves, even 
against their masters ; and we are not without some 
imitation of it in our Christmas gambols. Soldiers 
also used those Fescennine verses, after measure and 
numbers had been added to them, at the triumph of 
their generals : of which we have an example, in the 
triumph of Julius Caesar over Gaul, in liiese expres- 
sions : " Caesar Gallias subegit, Nicomedes Csesarem ; 
ecce Caesar nunc triumphat, qui subegit Gallias; 
Nicomedes non triumphat, qui subegit Caesarem." 
The vapours of wine made the first satirical poets' 
amongst the Eomans ; which, says Dacier, we caiuiot 
better represent, than by imagining a company of 
clowns on a holiday, dancing lubberly, and upbraid- 
ing one another in extemj^ore doggerel, with their 
defects and vices, and the stories that were told of 
them in bake-houses and barbers-shops. 

When they began to be somewhat better bred, 
and were entering, as I may say, into the first 
rudiments of civil conversation, they left these 
hedge-notes, for another sort of poem, somewhat 
polished, which was also full of pleasant raillery, 
but without any mixture of indecency. This sort of 
L-, poetry appeared under the name of satire, because of 
• its variety : and this satire was adorned with com- 
positions of music, and with dances ; but lascivious 
postures were banished from it. In the Tuscan 
language, says Livy, the word hiater signifies a 
player : and therefore those actors, which were first 
brought from Etruria to Eome, on occasion of a 
pestilence; when the Eomans were admonished to 
avert the anger of the gods by plays, in the year ab 
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Urbe Condita cccxc ; those actors, I say, were there- 
fore called histrionea: and that name has since re- 
mained, not only to actors Boman bom, but to all 
others of every nation. They played not the 
former extempore stuff of Fescennine verses, or 
clownish jests ; but what they acted was a kind of 
civil cleanly farce, with music and dances, and 
motions that were proper to the subject. 

In this condition Livius Andronicus found the 
stage, when he attempted first, instead of farces, to 
supply it with a nobler entertainment of tragedies 
and comedies. This man was a Grecian bom, and 
being made a slave by Livius Salinator, and brought 
to Bome, had the education of his patron's children 
committed to him. "Which trust he discharged so 
much to the satisfaction of his master, that he gave 
him his liberty. 

Andronicus, thus become a freeman of Bome, 
added to his own name that of Livius his master ; 
and, as I observed, was the first author of a regular 
play in that commonwealth. Being already in- 
structed, in his native country, in the manners and 
decencies of the Athenian theatre, and conversant 
in the Archcea ComcBdia, or old comedy of Aristo- 
phanes, and the rest of the Grecian poets ; he took 
from that model his own designing of plays for the 
Boman stage. The first of which was represented 
in the year cccccxrv. since the building of Bome, as 
Tally, from the commentaries of Atticus, has assured 
us : it was after the end of the first Punic war, the 
year before Ennius was bom. Dacier has not carried 
the matter altogether thus far ; he only says, that 
one Livius Andronicus was the first 6Ui%<^-"^<^<^\. ^j^ 
Bome ; but I will adventure on \Xna\asiV ^ %^«sis:» 



\ 
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another proposition, which I hope, the learned 
approve. And though we have not anythii 
Andronicus remaining to justify my oonjectur* 
it is exceeding probable, that having read the i 
of those Grecian wits, his countrymen, he imi 
not only the groundwork, but also the mann 
their writing. And how grave soever his trag 
might be, yet in his comedies he expressed the 
of Aristophanes, Eupolis, and the rest, which ^ 
call some persons by their own names, and to e: 
their defects to the laughter of the people, 
examples of which we have in the fore-ment 
Aristophanes, who turned the wise Socrates 
ridicule; and is also very free with the maa 
ment of Cleon, Alcibiades, and other ministc 
the Athenian government. Now if this be gra 
we may easily suppose, that the first hint of sat 
plays on the Boman stage, was given by the Gi 
Not from the Satyrica, for that has been reasoi 
exploded in the former part of this discourse 
from their old comedy, which was imitated 
by Livius Andronicus. And then Quintilian 
Horace must be cautiously interpreted, where 
affirm that satire is wholly Boman; and a so 
verse, which was not touched on by the Grec 
The reconcilement of my opinion to the standa 
their judgment, is not, however, very difficult, i 
they spake of satire, not as in its first elements 
as it was formed into a separate work; begui 
Ennius, pursued by LuciHus, and completed 8 
wards by Horace. The proof depends only on 
postulatum : that the comedies of Andronicus, t\ 
were imitations of the Greek, were also imita 
of their railleries, and x^fL^Citioiis on. ^arti< 
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1 persons. For if this be granted me, which is a most 

I probable supposition, it is easy to infer, that the 

'- first light which was given to the Eoman theatrical 

r satire, was from the plays of Livius Andronicus. 

Which will be more manifestly discovered, when I 

come to speak of Ennins. In the meantime I will 

return to Dacier. 

The people, says he, ran in crowds to these new 
entertainments of Andronicus, as to pieces which 
were more noble in their kind, and more perfect 
than their former satires, which for some time they 
neglected and abandoned. But not long after, they 
took them up again, and then they joined them to 
their comedies: playing them at the end of every 
drama; as the French continue at this day to act 
their farces ; in the nature of a separate entertain- 
ment from their tragedies. But more particularly 
they were joined to the Attellane fables, says 
Casaubon ; which were plays invented by the Osci. 
Those fables, says Valerius Maximus, out of Livy, 
I were tempered with the Italian severity, and free 
from any note of impropriety; and, as an old 
I commentator on Juvenal affirms, the Exordiarii, 
J which were singers and dancers, entered to enter- 
tain the people with light songs, and mimical 
gestures, that they might not go away oppressed 
with melancholy, from those serious pieces of the 
theatre. So that the ancient satire of the Bomans 
was in extemporary reproaches : the next was farce, 
which was brought from Tuscany : to that succeeded 
the plays of Andronicus, from, the old comedy of the 
Grecians :, and out of all these, sprung two several 
.branchem^f .ikQw Bomau satire ; like difSi^x^T^ ^^^.Q»T^& 
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from the same root: whicli I shall prove "with as 
much brevity as the subject will allow. 

A year after Andronicus hadjopened the Soman 
stage with his new dramas^miius)was bom ; ivho, 
when he was grown to man's estSite, having seriously 
considered the genius of the people, and how eagerly 
they followed the first satires, thought it would be 
worth his pains to refine upon the project, and to 
write satires, not to be acted on the theatre, but 
read. He preserved the groundwork of their plea- 
santry, their venom, and their raillery on pe^timkr 
persons, and general vices : and, by this means, 
avoiding the danger of any ill success in a public 
representation, he hoped to be as well received in 
the cabinet as Andronicus had been upon the stages 
The event was answerable to his expectation. He 
made discourses in several sorts of verse, varied often 
in the same paper ; retaining still in the title their 
original name of satire. Both in relation to the 
subjects and variety of matters contained in them, 
the satires of Horace are entirely like them; only 
Ennius, as I said, confines not himself to one sort of 
verse, as Horace does; but, taking example from the 
Greeks," and even from Homer himself in his Mar^ 
gites, which is a kind of satire, as Scaliger observes, 
gives himself the licence, when one sort of niunbeis 
comes not easily, to run into another, as his fancy 
dictates. For he makes no difficulty to mingle 
hexameter with iambic trimeters ; or with trochaic 
tetrameters; as appears by those fragments which 
are yet remaining of him : Horace has thought him 
worthy to be copied; inserting many things of 
his into his own satires, as Yirgil has done in his 
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Here we have Dacier making out that-Smdiis^ was 
the first satirist in that way of writing, which was 
of his invention ; that is, satire abstracted from the 
Btage, and now modelled into papers of verse, on 
several subjects. But he will have Ennius take the 
groundwork of satire from the first farces of the 
liomans, rather than from the formed plays of Livius 
Andronicus, which v©re copied from the Grecian 
comedies. It may possibly be so ; but Dacier knows 
no more of it than I do. And it seems to me the 
more probable opinion, that he rather imitated the 
fine railleries of the Greeks, which he saw in 
the pieces of Andronicus, than the coarseness of all 
his old countrymen, in their clownish extemporary 
way of jeering. 

But, besides this, it is universally granted, that 
Ennius, though an Italian, was excellently learned 
in the Greek language. His~~:gerflftfl were..etHffed 
jdth fragments of it, even to a fault; audJie him- 
self bdi&ved» according to thelPjrthagorean opinion, 
th^t the so^ of Homer was transfused into Jxim : 
which Persius observes in his sixth satire : " Post- 
quam destertuit esse Ma&onides." But this being 
only the private opinion of so inconsiderable a man 
as I am, I leave it to the further disquisition of the 
critics, if they think it worth their notice. Most 
evident it is, that whether he imitated the Eoman 
farce, or the Greek comedies, he is to be acknow- 
ledged for the first author of Boman satire, as it is 
properly so called, and distinguished from any sort 
of stage-play. 

Of Pacuvius, who succeeded him, there is little to 
be said, because there is so little remaixim% ol \^nsss.\ 
only that he is taken to be tiie Ti^^\i«^ Q>^ "Sscsj^wsa^ 

^ 1. 
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his sister's son; that in probability he ^wais 
stracted by his uncle, in his way of satire, whid 
are told he has copied ; bnt what adyances he n 
we know not. 

liiicilitu^ came into the world, when Faci] 
flounshed most; he also made satires after 
maimer of Ennius, but he gave them ajno££ug3 
fa l turn ; and endeavoured to imitate more cl( 
the Vetus Comoedia of the Greeks: of the w 
the old original Boman satire had no idea, till 
time of Livius Andronicus. And, though He 
seems to have made Lucilius the first authc 
satire in verse amongst the Bomans, in these w< 
'* Quid cum est Lucilius ausus primus in hunc o] 
componere carmina morem : " he is only thus t 
understood, that Lucilius had given a more gra< 
turn to the satire of Ennius and Facuvius ; not 
he invented a new satire of his own : and Quint 
seems to explain this passage of Horace, in t 
words : '' Satira quidem tota nostra est, in qua pri 
insignem laude adeptus est LuciHus." 

Thus, both Horace and Quintilian give a kix 
primacy of honour to Lucilius, among the L 
satirists. For as the Boman language grew i 
refined, so much more capable it was of receiving 
Grecian beauties in his time : Horace and Quinti 
could mean no more, than that Lucilius wrote be 
than Ennius and Facuvius : and on the same acc< 
we prefer Horace to Lucilius : both of them imit 
the old Greek comedy; and so did Ennius 
Facuvius before them. The polishing of the L 
tongue, in the succession of times, made the < 
difference. And Horace himself, in two of 
Matirea, written purposely on ticda «ab^ect^ tk 
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the Eomans of his age were too partial in their com- 
mendations of Lucilius ; who wrote not only loosely, 
and muddily, with little art, and much less care, 
but also in a time when the Latin tongue was not 
yet sufficiently purged from the dregs of barbarism ; 
and many significant and sounding words, which 
the Eomans wanted, were not admitted even in 
the times of Lucretius and Cicero, of which both 
complain. 

But, to proceed, Dacier justly taxes Casaubon, 
saying, that the satires of Lucilius were wholly 
different in specie, from those of Ennius and 
Pacuvius. Casaubon was led into that mistake by 
Diomedes the grammarian, who in effect says this : 
*' Satire, among the Eomans, but not among the 
Greeks, was a biting invective poem, made after 
the model of the ancient comedy for the reprehen- 
sion of vices : such as were the poems of Lucilius, 
of Horace, and of Persius. But in former times, 
the name of satire was given to poems, which were 
composed of several sorts of verses : such as were 
made by Ennius and Pacuvius : more fully expres- 
sing the etymology of the word satire, from aatura^ 
which we have observed." Here it is manifest, that 
Diomedes makes a specifical distinction betwixt the 
satires of Ennius and those of Lucilius. But this, as 
we say in English, is only a disti""ction, without a 
difference; for the reason of it is ridiculous, and 
absolutely false. This was that which cozened 
honest Casaubon, who, relying on Diomedes, had 
not sufficiently examined the origin and nature of 
those two satires: which were entirely the same, 
both in the matter and the form.. ¥ot ^i^ ""CcaX* 
Lucilius performed beyond bia •5Te>3L<bc«BaGT^^^'«i^^s=^^^^^^^ 
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and Pacuvius, was only tlie adding of more polite- 
nees, and more salt; without any change in the 
substance of the poem: and, though Luoilius put 
not together in the same satire several sorts of 
verses, as Ennius did; yet he composed sevezal 
satires, of several sorts of verses, and mingled them 
with Greek verses: one poem consisted only of 
hexameters; and another was entirely of iambioe; 
a third of trochaics ; as is visible by the f ragmenti 
yet remaining of his works. In short, if the satires 
of Lucilius are therefore said to be wholly different 
from those of Ennius, because he added much more 
of beauty and polishing to his own poems, than aie 
to be found in those before him ; it will foUo-w fron 
hence, that the satires of Horace are wholly dif- 
ferent from those of Lucilius, because Horace Ins 
not less surpassed Lucilius in the eleganoy of his 
writing, than Lucilius surpassed Ennius in the tnni 
and ornament of his. This passage of Diomedes 
has also drawn Dousa, the son, into the same error 
of Casaubon, which I say, not to expose the little 
failings of those judicious men, but only to make it 
appear, with how much diffidence and caution we 
are to read their works ; when they treat a subject 
of so much obscurity, and so very ancient, as is this 
of satire. 

Having thus brought down the history of satire 
from its original, to the times of Horace, and shown 
the several changes of it; I should here disoover 
some of those graces which Horace added to it, but 
that I think it will be more proper to defer that 
undertaking, till I make the comparison betwixt 
him and Juvenal. In the meanwhile, following the 
order of time^ it will be neoeeiBaT^ ^ «a.7 «Amewliat 
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of another kind of satire, whicli also was descended 
from the ancients: it is that which we call the 
Yarronian satire, but which Varro himself calls the 
Menippesui; because Varro, the most learned of 
the Bomans, was the first author of it, who imitated, 
in his works, the manner of Menippus, the Gada- 
renian, who professed the philosophy of the Cynics. 

This sort of satire was not only composed of 
several sorts of verse, like those of Ennius, but was 
also mixed with prose; and Greek was sprinkled 
amongst the Latin. Quintilian, after he had spoken 
of the satire of Lucilius, adds what follows : " There 
is another and former kind of satire, composed by 
Terentius Varro, the most learned of the Bomans : 
in which he was not satisfied alone with mingling 
in it several sorts of verse." The only difficulty of 
this passage is, that Quintilian tells us, that this 
satire of Varro was of a former kind. For how cah 
we possibly imagine this to be, since Varro, who 
was contemporary to Cicero, but must consequently 
be after Lucilius ? Quintilian meant not, that the 
satire of Varro was in order of time before Lucilius ; 
he would only give us to understand, that the 
Yarronian satire, with a mixture of several sorts of 
verses, was more after the manner of Ennius and 
PcKsuvius, than that of Lucilius, who was more 
severe, and more correct; and gave himself less 
liberty in the mixture of his verses, in the same 
poem. 

We have nothing remaining of those Yarronian 
satires, excepting some inconsiderable fragments, 
and those for the most part much corrupted. The 
titles of many of them are indeed ^x^^'er^^sA^ ^cs^ 
they axe generally double ; fiom ^^'safi^^ ^^ \<5»&\»n 
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we may Tinderstand, how many various Bubjeds 
were treated by that author. Tully, in bis Aoade- 
mics, introduces Yarro himself, giving us some light 
concerning the scope and design of those works. 
Wherein, after he had shown his reasons "whj ha 
did not ex profeaso write of philosophy, he addi 
what follows. Notwithstanding, says he, that those 
pieces of mine, wherein I have imitated Menippns, 
though I have not translated him, are sprinkled 
with a kind of mirth and gaiety : yet many things 
are there inserted which are drawn from the very 
entrails of philosophy, and many things severely 
argued : which I have mingled with pleasantries on 
purpose that they may more easily go down -with 
the common sort of unlearned readers. The rest of 
the sentence is so lame, that we can only make thuB 
much out of it; that in the composition of his 
satires, heL_BQ tempered philology with lAilosophy, 
that his work was a mixture of them both. And 
Tully himself confirms us in this opinionpwben a 
little after he addresses himself to .Yarro in these 
words : " And you yourself have composed a most 
elegant and complete poem ; you have begun philo- 
sophy in many places : sufficient to incite us, though 
too little to instruct us." Thus it appears, that 
Yarro was one of those writers whom they ealled 
o-irovSoycXoioi, studious of laughter; and that, as 
learned as he was, his business was more to divert 
his reader, than to teach him. And he entitled his 
own satires Menippean: not that Menippns had 
written any satires (for his were either dialognes 
or epistles), but that Yarro imitated his style, his 
manner, his facetiousness. All that we know further 
of Menippua and his writing.^, ^bich. are wholly 
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lost, is, that by some he is esteemed, as, amongst 
the rest, by Varro ; by others he is noted of cynical 
impudence, and indecency : that he was much given 
to those parodies, which I have already mentioned ; 
that is, he often quoted the verses of Homer and the 
tragic poets, and turned their serious meaning into 
something that was ridiculous; whereas Yarro's 
satires are by Tully called absolute, and most 
elegant, and various poems. Lucian, who was 
emulous of this Menippus, seems to have imitated 
both his manners and his style in many of his 
dialogues; where Menippus himself is often intro- 
duced as a speaker in them, and as a perpetual 
buffoon: particularly his character is expressed in 
the beginning of that dialogue, which is called 
NcKvoftaKTcta. But Varro, in imitating him, avoids 
his impudence and filthiness, and only expresses his 
witty pleasantry. 

This we may believe for certain, that as his 
subje cts were various, so most of them were tales 
or storie s of h is own invention. Which is also 
manifest from jStiquif y, by th58e authors who are 
acknowledged to have written Varronian satires, in 
imitation of his : of whom the chief is Petronius 
Arbiter, whose satire, they say, is now printed in 
Holland, wholly recovered, and made complete : 
when it is made public, it will easily be seen by 
any one sentence, whether it be supposititious, or 
genuine. Many of Lucian's dialogues may also be 
properly called Varronian satires; particularly his 
True History : and consequently the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius, which is taken from him. Of the same 
stamp is the Mock Deification of G\awAv5M^i ^^ 
Seneca : and the Symposium, ox C«ea.T» oi ^\>^^!is^ "^^ 
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Emperor. Amongst the modems we may reckon tihft 
Encomium Moriae of Erasmus, Barclay's Euphormifl^ 
and a volume of German authors, which my in- 
genious friend Mr. Charles Killigrew once lent ma 
In the English I remember none, which are mixed 
with prose, as Yarro's were : but of the same kind 
is Mother Hubbard's Tale in Spenser ; and (if it be 
not too vain to mention anything of my own) thB 
poems of Absalom and Mac Flecno. 

This is what I have to say in general of satire: 
only, as Dacier has observed before me, we may tab 
notice, that the word satire is of a more genenl 
significance in Latin, than in French, or Ebiglifh. 
For amongst the Bomans it was not only used fin 
those discourses which decried vice, or expoaeSf 
folly ; but for others also, where virtue was reHogm- 
mended. But in our modem languages we apply it 
yj only to the invective poems, where the very name 
of satire is formidable to those persons, who would 
appear to the world, what they are not in them- 
selves. For in English, to say satire, is to mean 
reflection, as we use that word in the worse sense; 
or as the French call it, more properly, mSdisanoe. 
In the criticism of spelling it ought to be with t, and 
not with ^, to distinguish its true derivation ftcsm 
satura, not from Satyrus, And if this be so, then it 
is false spelled throughout this book ; for here it ii 
written satyr. Which having not considered at the 
first, I thought it not worth correcting afterwards. 
But the French are more nice, and never spell it any 
other way than satire. 

I am now arrived at the most difficult part of my 
undertaking, which is, to oompaxe- TTnyQ^^ lYJIJi 
Juvenal and Fersixia- It \& oVsaer^^ b»7 Bi^tLnii 
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in his preface before Juvenal, written to Thuanus, 
that these three poets have all their partionlar par- 
tisans, and favourers : every commentator, as he has 
taken pains with any of them, thinks himself 
obliged to prefer his author to the other two: to 
find out their failings, and decry them, that he may 
make room for his own darling. Such is the par- 
tiality of mankind, to set up that interest which 
they have once espoused, though it be to the pre- 
judice of truth, morality, and common justice : and 
especially in the productions of the brain. As 
authors generally think themselves the best poets, 
because they cannot go out of themselves to judge 
sincerely of their betters ; so it is with critics, who, 
having first taken a liking to one of these poets, 
proceed to comment on him, and to illustrate him : 
after which, they fall in love with their own labours, 
to that degree of blind fondness, that at length they 
defend and exalt their author, not so much for his 
sake as for their own. It is a folly of the same 
nature, with that of the Bomans themselves, in their 
games of the Circus ; the spectators were divided in 
their fcKstions, betwixt the Veneti and the Prasini : 
some were for the charioteer in blue, and some for 
him in green. The colours themselves were but a 
fancy ; but, when once a man had taken pains to set 
out those of his party, and had been at the trouble 
of procuring voices for them, the case was altered : 
he was concerned for his own labour ; and that so 
earnestly, that disputes and quarrels, animosities, 
commotions, and bloodshed, often happened : and in 
the declension of the Grecian empire, the very sove- 
reigns themselves engaged in it, e^eti Vt^e^ "Oc^*^ 
barbariana were at their dooxB •, odA ^^Osl^^ ^^'^ 
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tlie preference of colonrs, when the safety of their 
people was in question. I am now myself on the 
brink of the same precipice ; I have spent some time 
on the translation of Juvenal and Fersins ; etnd it 
behoves me to be wary, lest, for that reajson, I 
should be partial to them, or take a prejndioe 
against Horace. Yet, on the other side, I - wonld 
not be like some of our judges, who would giv e the 
cause for a poor man, right or wrong; for thosp^ 
that be an error on the better hand, yet it is stilLA 
partiality : and a rich man unheard, cannot be Qon* 
eluded an oppressor. I remember a saying of King 



Charles 11. on Sir Matthew Hales (who was doxibt* 
less an uncorrupt and upright man), that his 8e^ 
vants were sure to be cast on a trial, which wM 
heard before him: not that he thought the judge 
was possible to be bribed; but that his integrity 
might be too scrupulous ; and that the causes of the 
crown were always suspicious, when the privileges 
of subjects were concerned. 

It had been much fairer, if the modem critiGS, who 
have embarked in the quarrels of their favourite 
authors, had rather given to each his proper due, 
without taking from another's heap, to raise their 
own. There is praise enough for each of them in 
particular, without encroaching on his fellows, and 
detracting from them, or enriching themselves with 
the spoils of others. But to come to particulais: 
HeinsiuB and Dacier are the most principal of 
those, who raise Horace above Juvenal and PersiuB. 
Scaliger the father, Bigaltius, and many others, 
debase Horace, that they may set up Juvenal : and 
Casaubon, who is almost single, throws dirt on 
Juvenal and Horace, tl[iat l[i<b xcvk^ ^xalt Pendiu^ 
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ji whom he understood particularly well, and better 
than any of the former commentators ; even Stelluti, 
^ who succeeded him. I will begin with him, who, 
. in my opinion, defends the weakest cause, which is 
that of Fersius ; and labouring, as Tacitus professes 
of his own writings, to divest myself of partiality, 
or prejudice, consider Persius, not as a poet whom I 
have wholly translated, and who has cost me more 
labour and time than Juvenal; but according to 
what I judge to be his own merit ; which I think 
not equal, in the main, to that of Juvenal or Horace ; 
and yet, in some things, to be preferred to both of 
them. 

First, then, for the verse, neither Casaubon him- 
self nor any for him, can defend either his^umbers, 
or the purity of his Latin. Casaubon gives this 
point for lost ; and pretends not to justify either the 
measures, or the words of Persius : he is evidently 
beneath Horace and Juvenal, in both. 

Then, as his verse is scabrous, and hobbling, and 
his words not everywhere well chosen, the purity of 
Latin being more corrupted than in the time of 
Juvenal, and consequently of Horace, who wrote 
when the language was in the height of its perfec- 
tion ; so his diction is hard ; his figures are generally 
too bold and daring ; and his tropes, particularly his 
metaphors, insufferably strained. 

Li the third place, notwithstanding all the dili- 
gence of Casaubon, Stelluti, and a Scotch gentleman 
whom I have heard extremely commended for his 
illustrations of him ; yet he is still obscure : whether 
he affected not to be understood, but with difficulty : 
or whether the fear of his safety under ^«^c>^ ^^te^.- 
pelled him to this darkness in aomft ^^\jwife%\ ort^'OasbJv* 
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it was occasioned by his close way of thinking, and 
the brevity of his style, and crowding of his figures; 
or, lastly, whether, after so long a time, many of Lii 
words have been corrupted, and many cnstonis, and 
stories relating to them, lost to ns ; whether some 
of these reasons, or all, concurred to render hiin to 
cloudy ; we may be bold to affirm, that the best of 
commentators can but guess at his meaning, in many 
passages : and none can be certain that he has divined 
rightly. 

After all, he was a young man, like his friend and 
contemporary Lucian : both of them men of exti»- 
ordinary parts, and great a<5quired knowledge, coo- 
sidering their youth. But neither of them had 
arrived to that maturity of judgment, which k 
necessary to the accomplishing "br* a formed poet 
And this consideration, as on the one hand it lays 
some imperfections to their charge : so on the other 
side, it is a candid excuse for those failings, v^hich 
are incident to youth and inexperience ; and we ha^e 
more reason to wonder how they, who died before 
the thirtieth year of their age, could write so weH 
and think so strongly ; than to accuse them of those 
faults, from which human nature, and more especially 
in youth, can never possibly be exempted. 

To consider Perwius yet more closely : he rather 
insulted over vice and folly, than exposed them, like 
Juvenal and Horace. And, as chaste and modest as 
he is esteemed, it cannot be denied, that in some 
place he is. Jbroad and fulsome, as the latter verses ci 
the fourth satire, and of the sixth, sufficiently wit- 
nessed. And it is to be believed that he who com- 
mits the same crime often, and without necessi^i 
cannot but do it with some kind of -^l^ajanre. 
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To come to a conclusion : he is manifestly below 
Horace, because he borrows most of his greatest 
beauties from him : and Casaubon is so far from 
denying this, that he has written a treatise pur- 
posely concerning it ; wherein he shows a multitude 
of his translations from Horace, and his imitations 
of him, for the credit of his author, which he calls 
*'Imitatio Horatiana." 

To these defects, which I casually observed while 
I was translating this author, Scaliger has added 
others : he calls him, in plain terms,,A-ailIy writer, 
€kad €^Hrifler r"fall of -ostentation of learning ; .and^ 
after all» unworthy, to- come^ into competition with 
Juvenal and Horacfl^ 

After such terrible accusations, it is time to hear 
what his patron Casaubon can allege in his defence. 
Instead of answering, he excuses for the most part ; 
and when he cannot, accuses others of the same 
crimes. He deals with Scaliger, as a modest scholar 
with a master. He compliments him with so much 
reverence, that one would swear he feared him as 
much at least as he respected him. Scaliger will 
not allow Persius to have any wit ; Casaubon inter- 
prets this in the mildest sense; and confesses his 
author was not good at turning things into a pleasant 
ridicule; or, in other words, that he was not a 
laughable writer. That he was inejptvsy indeed, but 
that was non aptiasimua ad jocandum. But that he was 
ostentatious of his learning, that, by Scaliger's good 
favour, he denies. Persius showed his learning, but 
was no boaster of it ; he did ostendere, but not oaten- 
tare ; and so, he says, did Scaliger : where, methinks, 
Casaubon turns it handsomely upon that 8ii^x^\!^^^iSi 
critic, and silently insiauatea t\ia.t \ia \iMa&^^ ^"^s^ 
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Bufficiently vain-glorious, and a boaster of liis crnn 
knowledge. All the writings of this venerable oea- 
sor, continiies Casaubon, which are xpw-ov xf^vfr6nfm 
more golden than gold itself, are everywhere swel- 
ling of thyme, which, like a bee, he has gathered 
from ancient authors : but far be ostentation and 
vain-glory from a gentleman, so well bom, and » 
nobly educated, as Scaliger. But, says Scaliger, hi 
is so obscure, that he has got himself the name of 
Scotinus, a dark writer : now, says Casaubon, it is t 
wonder to me that anything could be obscure to the. 
divine wit of Scaliger; from which nothing could be 
hidden. This is indeed a strong compliment, bntno 
defence. And Casaubon, who could not but be seE- 
sible of his author's blind side, thinks it time to 
abandon a post that was untenable. He acknow- 
ledges that Persius is obscure in some places : but bo 
is Plato, so is Thucydides, so are Pindar, Theocritus, 
and Aristophanes, amongst the Greek poets ; and 
even Horace and Juvenal, he might have added, 
amongst the Komans. The truth is, Persins is not 
sometimes, but generally obscure ; and therefore 
Casaubon, at last, is forced to excuse him, by alledg- 
ing, that it was ae defendendo, for fear of Nero ; and 
that he was commanded to write so cloudily by 
Comutus, in virtue of holy obedience to his master. 
I cannot help my own opinion ; I think ComntuB 
needed not to have read many lectures to him on 
that subject. Persius was an apt scholar ; and -when 
he was bidden to be obscure in some places, where 
his life and safety were in question, took the same 
counsel for all his books ; and never afterwards wrote 
ten lines together clearly. Casaubon, being upon 
this chapter, has not failed, v?^ Tas.y be sure, of 
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making a compliment to his own dear comment. 
If Persius, says he, be in himself obscure, yet my 
interpretation has made him intelligible. There is 
no question but he deserves that praise, which he 
has given to himself : but the nature of the thing, 
as Lucretius says, will not admit of a perfect ex- 
planation. Besides many examples which I could 
urge, the very last verse of his last satire, upon 
Tvhich he particularly values himself in his preface, 
is not yet sufficiently explicated. It is true, Holiday 
has endeavoured to justify his construction ; but 
Stelluti is against it : and for my part, I can have 
but a very dark notion of it. In defence of his 
boisterous metaphors, Casaubon quotes Longinus, who 
accounts them as instruments of the sublime ; fit to 
move and stir up the affections, particularly in 
narration. To which it may be replied, that, where 
the trope is far fetched, and hard, it is fit for nothing 
but to puzzle the understanding ; and may be 
reckoned apiongst these things of Demosthenes 
^which .^chines called Oavfiara not prjiMtra, that is, 
prodigies, not words. It must be granted to Casau- 
bon, that the knowledge of many things is lost in 
our modem ages, which were of familiar notice to the 
ancients; and thaljBSktire is a poem of a - difficult 
nature in itself, and is not written to vulgar recurs. 
And, through the relation which it has to comedy, 
the frequent change of persons makes the sense per- 
plexed, when we can but divine who it is that 
speaks ; whether Persius himself, or his friend and 
monitor; or, in some places, a third person. But 
Casaubon comes back always to himself, and con- 
cludes, that if Persius had not been obscui^^ -^^x'^ 
had been no need of him fox an \a\«r^x^\K^. "S.^^» 
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when he had once enjoined himself so hard a task, 
he then considered the Greek proverb, that he miui 
^cXiavas f^ayciv ^ firf ^ayciv, either eat the whole snaili 
or let it quite alone ; and so he went through wiA 
his laborious task, as I have done with my diffiontt 
translation. 

Thus far, my Lord, you see it has gone very hard 
with Fersius : I think he cannot be allowed to stand 
in competition, either with Juvenal or Horace. Yet, 
for once, I will venture to be so vain, as to aflSim, 
that none of his hard metaphors, or forced exprei- 
sions, are in my translation : but more of this in iti 
proper place, where I shall say somewhat in piuf- 
ticular of our general performance, in making theM 
two authors English. In the meantime, I think 
myself obliged to give Persius his undoubted due^ 
and to acquaint the world with Casaubon, in wink 
he has equalled, and in what excelled, his two 
competitors. 

A man who is resolved to praise an author, with 
any appearance of justice, must be sure to take him 
on the strongest side, and where he is least liable to 
exceptions. He is therefore obliged to choose his 
mediums accordingly ; Casaubon, who saw that Pe^ 
sius could not laugh with a becoming grace, that he 
was not made for jesting, and that a merry cpnodi 
was not his talent, turned his feather, like an TTifJiftn, 
to another light, that he might give it the better 
gloss. Moral doctrine, says he, and urbanity, or 
I well-mannered wit, are the two things which con- 
stitute the Eoman satire. But of the two, that 
which is most essential to this poem, and is, as it 
were, the very soul which animates it, is the soanig- 
jug of vice, and exhortation to virtue. Thus wi^ 
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i for a good reason, is. already almost out^ of doors ; 

__ .and-^llowed only for an instrument, a idind of tool, 
or a weapon, as he calls it, of which the satirist 
snakes use, in the compassing of his design. The 
end and aim of our three rivals, is consequently the 
same. By what methods they have prosecuted their 
intention, is further to be considered. Satire is-irf / 
-the natuxfiLofjoaoLX^ philosaphy^AS being instructive : 
he, therefore, who instructs most usefully, will carry 
the palm from his two antagonists. The philosophy 
in which Persius was educated, and y^hich he pro- 
fesses through his whole book, is the(stoi9^ the most 
noble, most generous, most benefi.cial to human kind, 
amongst aU the sects, who have given us the rules 
of ethics, thereby to form a severe virtue in the 
soul ; to raise in us an undaunted courage, against 
the assaults of fortune; to esteem as nothing the 
things that are without us, because they are not in 
our power; not to value riches, beauty, honours, 
fame, or health, any further than as conveniences, 
and BO many helps to living as we ought, and doing 
good in our generation. In short, to be any ways 
happy, while we possess our minds with a good 
conscience, are free from the slavery of vices, and 
conform our actions and conversations to the rules of 
right reason. See here, my Lord, an epitome of 
Epictetus ; the doctrine of Zeno, and the education 
of our Persius. And this he expressed, not only in 
all his satires, but in the manner of his life. I will 
not lessen this commendation of the stoic philosophy, 
by giving you an account of some absurdities in 
their doctrine, and some, perhaps, impieties, if we 
consider them by the standard of ChristiaxN. is^sJs>a--. 
Persius has fallen into none ot Aiienai-, ^sA \Xvax^*ls2rt^ 
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is free from those imputations. What he teaches 
might be taught from pulpits with more profit to 
the audience than all the nicje speculations of 
divinity, and controversies concerning faith. ; wLicli 
are more for the profit of the shepherd, than for the 
edification of the flock. Passion, interest, ambition, 
and all their bloody consequences of discord and of 
war, are banished from this doctrine. Here is nothing 
proposed but the quiet and tranquillity of the mind; 
virtue lodged at home, and afterwards difiPused in 
her general effects, to the improvement and good of 
human kind. And therefore I wonder not that the 
present Bishop of Salisbury has recommended this 
our author, and the tenth satire of Juvenal, in his 
Pastoral Letter, to the serious perusal and praotioe 
of the divines in his diocese, as the best conmiosh 
places for theii* sermons, as the store-houses and 
magazines of moral virtues, from whence they may 
draw out, as they have occasion, all manner of 
assistance for the accomplishment of a virtuons life^ 
which the stoics have assigned for the great end and 
perfection of mankind. \ Herein then it is, that 
Persius has excelled both Juvenal and Horace. He 
sticks to his own philosophy: he shifts not sides, 
like Horace, who is sometimes an epicurean, some- 
[ times a stoic, sometimes an eclectic, as his present 
i humour leads him ; nor declaims, like Juvenal, 
I against vices, more like an orator, than a philosopher. 
I Persius is everywhere the same ; true to the dogmas 
of his master. What he has learnt, he teachefl 
vehemently ; and what he teaches, that he practases 
himself. There is a spirit of sincerity in all he says: 
you may easily discern that he is in earnest, and 18 
persuaded of that truth. ^^G\i. \i6 mc^oates. In 
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t his I am of opinion, that he excels Horace, w ho is / 
commonly in jest, and laugjis while he instructs: ^ 
and is equaTto Juvenal, who was as honest and 
serious as Persius, and more he could not be. _J 

Hitherto I have followed Casaubon, and enlarged 
upon him ; because I am satisfied that he says no 
more than truth; the rest is almost all frivolous. 
For he says that Horace, being the son of a tax- 
gatherer, or a collector, as we call it, smells every- 
where of the meanness of his-birth and education : 
his conceits are.Yulgar^ like the subjects of his satires ; 
that he does, plebeium aapere; and writes not with 
that elevation which becomes a satirist : that Persius 
being nobly bom, and of an opulent family, had 
likewise the advantage of a better master ; Comutus 
being the most learned of his time, a man of the 
most holy life, the chief of the stoic sect at Eome ; 
and not only a great philosopher, but a poet him- 
self ; and in probability a coadjutor of Persius. 
That, as for Juvenal, he was long a declaimer, came 
late to poetry, and has not been much conversant in 
philosophy. 

It is granted that the father of Horace was Liber- 
tinus, that is, one degree removed from his grand- 
father, who had been once a slave : but Horace, 
speaking of him, gives him the best character of a 
father, which I ever read in history ; and I with a 
witty friend of mine, now Hving, had such another. 
He bred him in the best school, and with the best 
company of young noblemen. And Horace, by his 
gratitude to his memory, gives a certain testimony 
that his education was ingenious. After this, he 
formed himself abroad, by the ooiiv«i»a.\Ass^ q?1 ^^-^ 
men. Brutaa found hJTn at A.tti"eaa, «a.^ ^^^ ^'^ 
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pleased with him, that he took him thence into the 
army, and made him " tribunus militum," a colonel in 
a legion, which was the preferment of an old soldier. 
All this was before his acquaintance with Msdoenas* 
and his introduction into the court of Augustus, and 
the familiarity of that great emperor; which, had he 
not been well-bred before, had been enough to civilisd 
his conversation, and render him accomplished and 
knowing in all the arts of complacency and good 
behaviour; and, in short, an agreeable oompanicn 
for the retired hours and privacies of a favourite, 
who was first minister. So that, upon the 'whole 
matter, Fer&iius may be acknowledged to be equal 
with him in those respects, though better bom, and 
Juvenal inferior to both. If the advantage be any- 
where, it is on the side of Horace ; as much as the 
court of Augustus Caesar was superior to that of 
Nero. As for the subjects which they treated, it 
will appear hereafter, that Horace wrote not vulgarly 
on vulgar subjects, nor always chose them. ,^b 
style is constantly accommodated to his subject, 
either high or low : if his fault be too much lowneie, 
that of Persius is the fault of the hardness of his 
metaphors and obscurity : and so they are equal in 
the failings of their style ; where Juvenal manifesily 
triumphs over both of them. 

The comparison betwixt Horace and Juvenal is 
more difficult ; because their forces were more equal: 
a dispute has always been, and ever will continue, 
betwixt the favourers of the two poets. " Non nos- 
trum est tantas componere lites." I shall only ven- 
ture to give my opinion, and leave it for better 
judges to determine. If it be only argued in general, 
which of them was the \)©\AftT ^^o^X, >iJtka ^^:A«rj ia 
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already gained on the side of Horace. Virgil him- 
self must yield to him in the delicacy of his turns, 
his choice of words, and perhaps the purity of his 
Latin. He who says that Pindar is inimitable, is 
himself inimitable in his odes. But the contention 
betwixt these two great masters, is for the prize of 
satire : in which controversy, all the odes and epodes 
of Horace are to stand excluded. I say this, because 
Horace has written many of them satiricaUy, against 
his private enemies : yet these, if justly considered, 
are somewhat of the nature of the Greek Silli, which 
were invectives against particular sects and persons. 
But Horace has purged himself of this choler, before 
he entered on those discourses, which are more pro- 
perly called the Eoman satire : he has not now to do 
with a Lyce, a Canidia, a Cassius Severus, or a 
Menas ; but is to correct the vices and the follies ot 
his time, and to give the rules of a happy and 
virtuous life. ^In a word, that former sort of satire, 
which is known in England by the name of lampoon, - 
is a dangerous sort of weapon, and for the most part 
unlawful. We J^aye no moral- right-on. the reput^- 
tinn of nf.|ifty Tpftn. It is taking from them what we 
cannot restore to them. There are only two reasons, 
for which we may be permitted to write lampoons ; 
and I will not promise that they can always justify 
us : the first is rey^igg, when we have been affronted 
in the same nature, or have been any ways noto- 
riously abused, and can make ourselves no other 
reparation. And yet we know, that, in Christian 
charity, all offences are to be forgiven, as we expect 
the like pardon for those which we daily commit 
against Almighty God. And this co\^\!^'eta.>LV3^Va». 
often made me tremble wlien 1 'w^a ««^'v£i% ^^roc^ 
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Saviour's prayer ; for the plain condition of the i 
giveness which we beg, is the pardoning of oth 
the offences which they have done to us : for wh 
reason I have many times avoided the commissior 
that fault, even when I have been notoriously p 
voked. Let not this, my Lord, pass for vanity 
me ; for it is truth. More libels have been writi 
against me, than almost any man now living : s 
I had reason on my side, to have defended my o 
innocence ; I speak not on my poetry, which. I hi 
wholly given up to the critics ; let them use it 
they please ; posterity, perhaps, may be m 
favourable to me : for interest and passion will 
buried in another age ; and partiality and prejud 
be forgotten. I speak of my morals, which hi 
been sufficiently aspersed ; that any sort, of repu 
tion ought to be dear to every honest man, j 
is to me. But let the world witness for me, t 
I have been often wanting to myself in that j 
ticular; I have seldom answered any scurril 
lampoon, when it was in my power to have 
posed my enemies : and, being naturally vindicat: 
have suffered in silence, and possessed my soul 
quiet. 

Anything, though never so little, which a n 
speaks of himself, in my opinion, is still too mu* 
and therefore I will waive this subject, and proc 
to give the second reason, which may justify a p 
when he writes against a particular person : j 
that is, when he is become a public nuisance. A 
those, whom Horace in his satires, and Tersius i 
Juvenal have mentioned in theirs, with a brand 
infamy, are wholly such. It is an action of vir 
to make examples of vioiouB mexi, "IV©^ -bdl^^ f 
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ought to be upbraided with their crimes and foUies : 
both for their own amendment, if they are not yet 
incorrigible, and for the terror of others, to hinder 
them from falling into those enormities, which they 
see are so severely punished in the persons of others. 
The first reason was only an excuse for revenge 
but this second is absolutely of a poet's office to per- 
form : but how few lampooners are there now Hving 
who are capable of this duty ? When they come in 
my way, it is impossible sometimes to avoid reading 
them. But, good God! how remote they are, in 
common justice, from the choice of such persons as 
are the proper subject of satire I and how little wit 
they bring, for the support of their injustice ! The 
weaker sex is their most ordinary theme; and the 
best and fairest are sure to be the most severely 
handled. Amongst men, those who are prosperously 
unjust, are entitled to panegyric ; but afflicted virtue 
is insolently stabbed with all manner of reproaches ; 
no decency is considered, no fulsomeness omitted; 
no venom is wanting, as far as dulness can supply 
it : for there is a p0rpetual dearth of wit ; a barren- 
ness of good sense and entertainment. The neglect 
of the readers will soon put an end to this sort of 
scribbling. There can be no pleasantry where there 
is no wit : no impression can be made, where there 
is no truth for the foundation. To conclude, they 
are like the fruits of the earth in this unnatural 
season : the com which held up its head, is spoiled 
with rankness ; but the greater part of the harvest is 
laid along, and little of good income and wholesome 
nourishment is received into the bams. This is 
almost a digression, I confess to yovtt liOt^j^o^:^ % ^s^^>^• 
a just indignation forced it {xoia iixa* ^o^ ^ \i5^^ 
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remoTed this mbbish, I will retura to the oompaii- 
son of Juvenal and Horace. 

I wonld willingly divide the palm betwixt them, 
upon the two heads of profit and delight, •whi ch ar e 
the two ends of poetiy in general. It must he 
granted by the favonrers of Juvenal, that Horace ii 
the more copious and profitable in his ins lru clioni 
of human life : but in my particular opinion, whidi 
I set not up for a standard to better judgments^ 
Juvenal is the more delightful author. X-^am 
profited by both, I am pleased with both ; ^bgt I 
owe more to Horace, for my instructian; and..jnaze 
to Juvenal, for my pleasure. This, as I said, is my 
particular taste of these two authors; they wIm 
will have either of them to excel the other in both 
qualities, can scarce give better reasons for theii 
opinion, than I for mine ; but all unbiassed xeaden 
will conclude, that my moderation is not to be con- 
damned ; to such impartial men I must appeal : foi 
they who have already formed their judgments 
may justly stand suspected of prejudice ; an^ 
though all who are my readers, will set up to b< 
my judges, I enter my caveat against them, thai 
they ought not so much as to be of my jury : or, i 
they be admitted, it is but reason that they shoulf 
first hear what I have to urge in the defence of mj 
opinion. 

That Horace is somewhat the better instructor o 
the two, is proved from hence, that his instruction 
are more general: Juvenal's more limited, so tha 
granting, that the counsels which they give an 
equally good for moral use ; Horace, who gives th< 
most various advice, and most applicable to al 
occaaioBB which can occui to tx^ m ^iSaft o^xis^!^ q£ ou 
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ulives; as including in liis discourses not only all 
the rules of morality, but also of civil conversation ; 
^is undoubtedly to be preferred to him, who is more 
^circumscribed in his instructions, makes them to 
g fewer people, and on fewer occasions, than the 
J other. I may be pardoned for using an old saying, 
^ since it is true, and to the purpose, "Bonum quo 
g communius, eo melius." Juvenal* excepting xmly his 
^ first eatixfi^Jig, in all the rest, confined to the ex- 
r posing of some, particular vice ; that he lashes, and 
jthere he sticks. His sentences are truly shining 
land instructive; but they are sprinkled here and 
there. Horace is teaching us in every line, and is ; 
J perpetually moral; he had found out the skill of / 
Virgil, to hide his sentences : to give you the virtue 
, of them, without showing them in their full extent : 
which is the ostentation of a poet, and not his art : 
and this Petronius charges on the authors of his 
time, as a vice of writing, which was then growing 
on the age. " Ne sententise extra corpus orationis 
emineant;" he would have them weaved into the 
body of the work, and not appear embossed upon it, 
and striking directly on the reader's view. - -Folly , 
was the proper-qtrarry of H6i^c6, and not vice: j 
and asQthere are but few notoriously wicked men, j ^ 
in comparison with a shoal of fools and fops ; so it 
is a harder thing to make a man wise, than to make 
him honest : for the will is only to be reclaimed in 
the one ; but the understanding is to be informed in 
the other. There are blind sides and follies, even 
in the professors of moral philosophy ; and there is 
not any one sect of them that Horace has not 
exposed. Which, as it was not tlaa ^<e!S^^a^ ^"^ 
Juvenal, who was wholly enipVoy^^ Vdl ^a^c^'?> 
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vices, some of them the most enormous that can 
imagined ; so perhaps, it was not so much 
talent. " Omne vafer vitium ridenti Fla<3oiis ami 
tangit, et admissus circnm praeoordia ludit." T 
was the commendation which Persius gave hi 
where by vitium, he means those little vices, wh 
we call follies, the defects of human nnderstandi] 
or at most the peccadillos of life, rather than i 
tragical vices, to which men are hurried by th 
unruly passions and exorbitant desires. But in 1 
word omne, which is universal, he concludes "with i 
that the divine wit of Horace left nothing^i 
touched; that he entered into the inmost n^m 
of Nature ; found out the imperfections &v&iimL\ 
most wise and grave, as well as of the mo st^jsomm 
people; discovering, even in the great 'Trebati' 
to whom he addresses the first satire, his ^unfi 
after business, and following the court, as well as 
the persecutor Crispinus, his impertinence and i 
portunity. It is true he exposes Crispinus open 
as a common nuisance ; but he rallies the other a 
friend, more finely. The exhortations of Pars: 
are confined to noblemen ; and the stoic pbilosop 
is that alone which he recommends to them ; Jgyei 
exhorts to particular virtues, as they are opposed 
those vices against which he declaims ; butj^gii 
laughs to shame all follies, and insinuates virt 
rather by familiar examples, than by the severitj 
precepts. 

This last consideration seems to incline i 
balance on the side of Horace, and to give hint} i 
preference to Juvenal, not only in>-piofit, but 
pleasure. But, after all, I must confess that i 
delight which Horace givea txi^^ \& \svx\» \dsi^aishi] 
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jBe pleased still to understand, that I speak of my 
^wn taste only: he may ravish other men; but I 
jjam too stupid and insensible to be tickled. Where 
I he barely grins himself, and as Scaliger says, only 
shows his white teeth, he cannot provoke me to any 
^ughter. Hisjirbanity, that is, his good manners, • 
are to be commended; but his/ ^t is fain t; and his ix>^ 
salt, if I may dare to say so, aliaQst insipid. Juvenal 
is of a more vigorous and masculine wit ; he gives 
;ine as much pleasure as I can bear : he fully satisfies 
.my expectation ; he treats his subject home : his 
spleen is raised, and he raises mine: I have the 
pleasure of concernment in all he says : he drives 
[hiB reader along with him ; and when he is at the 
end of his way, I willingly stop with him. If he 
went another stage, it would be too far, it would 
make a journey of a progress, and turn delight into 
fatigue. When he gives over, it is a sign the 
subject is exhausted, and the wit of man can carry 
it no further. If a fault can justly be found in 
him, it is that he is sometimes jtocluxuriant, top re- 
dundant ; says more than he needs, like my friend 
the plain^ealer, but never more than pleases. Add 
to this, that his thoughts are as just as those of j / 
Horace, and muoh more elevated. His expressions 
are sonorous and more noble ; his verse more 
nnmerous, and his words are suitable to his 
thoughts, sublime and lofty. All these contribute 
to the pleasure of the reader : and the greater the 
soul of him who reads, his transports are the 
greater. Horace is always on the amble, Juvenal 
on the gallop ; but his way is perpetually on carpet- 
ground. He goes with more impetxxo^iXr^ "Oasss^. 
Horace, but as securely ; and tiiQ B^?ni\2afi»» ^^ ^ 
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more Kvely agitation to the spirits. The low 
of Horace is according to his subject, that is j 
rally grave : I question not but he could have r 
it : for the first epistle of the second book, whit 
writes to Augustus (a most instructive satire 
ceming poetry), is of so much dignity in the w 
and of so much elegancy in the numbers, thai 
author plainly shows, the sermo pedestris, in 
other satires, was rather his choice than his n 
sity. He was a rival to Lucilius, his predeoe 
and was resolved to surpass him in his own mai 
Lucilius, as we see by his remaining fragm- 
minded neither his style nor his numbers, noi 
purity of words, nor his run of verse : Horace tl 
fore copes with him in that humble way of_fig 
writes under his own force, and carries a • 
weight, that he may match his competitor in 
race. This I imagine was the chief reason, wh; 
minded only the clearness of his satire, and 
cleanness of expression, without ascending to t 
heights, to which his own vigour might have cai 
him. But limiting his desires only to the oonq 
of Lucilius, he had the ends of his rival, -who 1 
before him ; but made way for a new conquest • 
himself, by Juvenal his successor. He could 
give an equal pleasure to his reader, becaust 
used not equal instruments. The fault was in 
tools, and not in the workman. But versifical 
and numbers are the greatest pleasures of poe 
Virgil knew it, and practised both so happily, 1 
for aught I know, his greatest excellency is in 
diction. Li all other parts of poetry, he is fi 
less; but in this he placed his chief perfeo 
Andf give me leave, my "Loxd., ^mc^ 1 have her 
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occasion, to say, that Virgil could have written 
)er satires, than either Horace or Juvenal, if he 
d have employed his talent that way. I will 
ace a verse and a half of his, in one of his 
;ue8, to justify my opinion ; and with commas 

every word, to show, that he has given almost 
lany lashes, as he has written syllables; it is 
ast a bad poet, whose ill verses he describes : 
n tu, in triviis, indocte, solebas, stridenti, mise- 
, stipula, disperdere, carmen ? " But to return to 
purpose: when there is anything deficient in 
bers and sounds the reader is uneasy and un- 
fied; he wants something of his compliment, 
res somewhat which he finds not: and this 
g the manifest defect of Horace, it is no wonder 
, finding it suppHed in Juvenal, we are more 
^hted with him. And besides this, the sauce of 
3nal is more poignant, to create in us an appetite / 
wading him. The meat of Horace is more nourish- v 

but the cookery of Juvenal more exquisite ; so 

granting Horace to be the more general philo- 
ler, we cannot deny that Juvenal was the greater 
, I mean in satire. His thoughts are sharper, 
indignation against vice is more vehement ; his 
it has more of the commonwealth genius ; he 
ts tyranny, and all the vices attending it, as 
r deserve, with the utmost rigour; and conse- 
atly a noble soul is better pleased with a zealous 
iicator of Eoman liberty than with a temporising 
^ a well-mannered court slave, and a man who is 
n afraid of laughing in the right place ; who is 
LdfiCfii^t*-I>ecau8e hfi is naturally servile. After 

Horace had the disadvantage of the \\xcl<^^ \s^ 
ch he lived ; they were "bettei iot \Jaa xasa.^^''^^ 
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either of the people themselves, or their xeligion, a 
their magistrates : and the infringement of it 'w 
capital; that is, the offender was whipt to deaik 
with the fasces, which were borne before the chirf 
ofHcers of Eome. But Augustus was the fizBt, trb 
restored that intermitted law : by the words, •* jxnda 
colour of that law," he insinuates that Angustoi 
caused it to be executed, on pretence of those Wxk 
which were written by Cassius Severus, against i!» 
nobility ; but, in truth, to save himself from aoA 
defamatory verses. Suetonius likewise makes men- 
tion of it thus : '' Sparsos de se in Curi& fGunoBOi 
libellos, nee expavit, et magna cura redargnit. ifi 
ne requisitis quidem auctoribus, id modo oensai^ 
cognoscendum post hac, de iis qui libellos ant ol^ 
mina ad infamiam cujuspiam sub alieno nomiiK 
edant." Augustus was not afraid of libels, says thit 
author: yet he took all care imaginable to hati 
them answered ; and then decreed, that for the tin* 
to come, the authors of them shoidd be punished. 
But Aurelius makes it yet more clear, according !• 
my sense, that this emperor, for his own sake, dun* 
not permit them : " Fecit id Augustus in speciem, et 
quasi gratificaretur populo Eomano, et piimoriboi 
urbis ; sed revera ut sibi consideret : nam habuit ii 
animo, comprimere nimiam quorundam procacitates 
in loquendo, a qua nee ipse exemptus fuit. Ni» 
suo nomine compescere erat invidiosum, sub alioN 
facile et utile. Erg5 specie legis tractavit, qutfi 
popidi Eomani Majestas infamaretur." This, I think 
is a sufficient comment on that passage of TacitoB; 
I will add only, by the way, that the whole fsLnaHj 
of the Ciesars, and all their relations, -were in- 
eluded in the law; \>ecaua^ ^^ Tx^ai^^^fc^ q£ the 
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Eomans, in the time of the empire, was wholly 
in that house ; " Omnia Csdsar erat : " they were 
all accounted sacred who belonged to him. As 
for Cassius Severus, he was contemporary with 
Horace ; and was the same poet against whom he 
writes in his epodes, under this title. " In Cassinm 
Severum maledicum poetam ; " perhaps intending 
to kiU two crows, according to our proverb, with 
one stone, and revenge both himself and his emperor 
together. 

From hence I many reasonably conclude, that 
Augustus, who was not altogether so good as he was 
wise, had some by-respect in the enacting of this 
law : for to do anything for nothing, was not his 
maxim. Horace, as he was a courtier, complied with 
the interest of his master ; and, avoiding the lashing 
of greater crimes, confined himself to the ridiculing 
of petty vices, and common follies ; excepting only 
some reserved cases, in his odes and epodes, of his 
own particular quarrels, which, either with permis- 
sion of the magistrate, or without it, every man will 
revenge, though I say not that he should ; for prior 
Isesit, is a good excuse in the civil law, if Christianity 
had not taught us to forgive. However^ lie jsv^as not 
liie jproper man to arraign great vices, at least if the 
stories which we hear of him are true, that he prac- 
tised some, which I will not here mention, out of 
honour to him. It was not for a Clodius to accuse 
adulterers, especially when Augustus was of that 
number : so that, though his age was not exempted 
from the worst of villanies, there was no freedom 
left to reprehend them, by reason of the edict. And 
our poet was not fit to represent \iisrcL\3CL «ssc ^j^csvi*. 
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character, because himself was dipt in the same 
actions. Upon this account, without further insist- 
ing on the different tempers of Juvenal and Horace, 
I conclude, that the jaulyecta which Horace chose for 
satire, are of a lower nature than those of which 
Juvenal has written. 
Thus I have treated, in a new method, the com- 

*parison betwixt Horace, Juvenal, and Persius: 
somewhat of their particular manner belonging to 
all of them is yet remaining to be considered. 
Persius was grave, and particularly opposed his 
gravity to profligacy, which was the predominant 
vice in Nero's court, at the time when he published 
his satires, which was before that emperor fell into 
the excess of cruelty. Horace was a mild admon- 
isher, a court satirist, fit for the gentle times of 
Augustus, and more fit, for the reasons which I 
have already given. Juvenal was as proper for his 
times, as they for theirs: his was an age ths^ 
deserved a more severe chastisement: vices were 
more gross and open, more flagitious, more en- 
couraged by the example of a tyrant, and more 
protected by his authority. Therefore, wheresoever 
Juvenal mentions Nero, he means Domitian, w^hom 
he dares not attack in his own person, but scourges 
him by proxy. Heinsius urges in praise of Horace, 
that, according to the ancient art and law of satire, 
it should be nearer to comedy than tragedy; not 
declaiming against vice, but only laughing at it. 
Neither Persius nor Juvenal were ignorant of this, 
for they had both studied Horace. And the thing 
itself is plainly true. But as they had read Horace, 
they had likewise read Lucilius, of whom Persius 

-«»7»* "/Secuit Urbem ; et geiiumv3flxi ixfe^\\. m '^^Naa-J* 
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meaning Mutius and Lupus : and Juvenal also men- 
tions him in these words : " Ense velut stricto, quoties 
Lucilius ardens infremuit," etc. So that they thought 
the imitation of Lucilius was more proper to their 
purpose than that of Horace. They changed 
satire, says Holiday; but they changed it for the 
Jjetter : for the business being to reform great vices, 
Qhastisement goes further than admonition ; whereas 
jEk_perpetual grin, like tha t of Horace, does rather 
anger than amend a man. 

Thus far that learned critic, Barten Holiday, 
whose interpretation and illustrations of Juvenal 
are as excellent, as the verse of his translation and 
his English are lame and pitiful. For it is not 
enough to give us the meaning of a poet, which I 
acknowledge him to have performed most faith- 
fully, but he must also imitate his genius and his 
numbers, as far as the English will come up to the 
elegance of the original. In few words, it is only 
for a poet to translate a poet. Holiday and Stapylton 
had not enough considered this, when they attempted 
Juvenal ; but I forbear reflections ; only I beg leave 
to take notice of this sentence, where Holiday says, 
"a perpetual grin, like that of Horace, rather 
angers than amends a man." I cannot give him up 
the manner of Horace, in low satire, so easily : let 
the chastisement of Juvenal be never so necessary 
for his new kind of satire; let him declaim as 
wittily and sharply as he pleases, _ yet still the / 
-jiifiPist and most delicate touches of satire consist in^ 
fine raillery. This, my Lord, is your particular 
talent, to which even Juvenal could not arrw^. \^. 
is not reading, it is not imitatioii oi «a. «»?Q5^^'^'» 
which can produce his fineneBB*. it Ta\iL«X\ifc "'o^'ORfrQ^ 
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it must proceed from a genius, and particular way 
of thinking, whicli is not to be taught ; and there- 
fore not to be imitated by him who has it not from 
Nature : how easy is it to call rogue and villain, and 
that wittily ! But how hard to make a man appear 
^ a fool, a blockhead, oe a knave, without using any 
V ' of those opprobrious terms ! To spare the grossness 
of the names, and to do the thing yet more severely, 
; is to draw a full face, and to make the nose and 
cheeks stand out, and yet not to employ any (Lepth 
of shadowing. This is the mystery of that noble 
trade, which yet no master can teach to his appren- 
tice: he may give the rules, but the scholar is 
never the nearer in his practice. Neither is it true, 
that this fineness of raillery is offensive. A witty 
man is tickled while he is hurt in this manner; 
and a fool feels it not. The occasion of an offence 
may possibly be given, but he cannot take it. K 
it be granted, that in effect this way does more 
mischief; that a man is secretly wounded, and 
though he be not sensible himself, yet the malicious 
world wiU find it out for him: yet there is still a 
vast difference betwixt the slovenly butchering of a 
man, and the fineness of a stroke that separates the 
head from the body, and leaves it standing in its 
place. A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch's 
wife said of his servant, of a plain piece of "work, 
a bare hanging; but to make a malefiEtctor die 
sweetly, was only belonging to her husband. I 
wish I could apply it to myself; if the reader wonld 
be kind enough to think it belongs to me. The 
character of Zimri, in my Absalom, is, in my opinion, 
worth the whole poem : it is not bloody, but it is 
ridioulouB enough : and lie, iot 'S'iViOTDL \\. '^r^a \il- 
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tended, was too witty to resent it as an injury. If 
I had railed, I might have suffered for it justly ; i 
but I managed mine own works more happily, per- ! 
haps more dexterously. I avoided the mention of ' 
great crimes, and applied myself to the representing 
of blind sides, and little extravagancies : to which, ; 
the wittier a man is, he is generally the more ob- , 
noxious. It succeeded as I wished; the jest went 
lOTUid, and he was laughed at in his turn who began 
the frolic. 

And thus, my Lord, you see I have preferred- ^^e 
jaanafiE.ofHorace, and of your lordship, in the kind 
satire, to that of Juvenal ; and I think, reasonably. 
Holiday ought not to have arraigned so great an 
author, for that which was his excellency and his 
merit : or if he did, on such a palpable mistake, he 
might expect that some one might possibly arise, 
either in his own time, or after him, to rectify his 
error. And to restore to Horace that commendation, 
of which he has so unjustly robbed him. And let 
the manes of Juvenal forgive me, if I say, that ^^s 
Tpfcy,of Horace was the best for amending manners, yj 
jafi-it-ifl- the most diffictdt* His was, an ''ense re- , 
cidendum " ; but that of Horace was a pleasant 
cure, with all the limbs preserved entirely ; and, as 
our mountebanks tell us in their bills, without 
keeping the patient within doors for a day. What 
they promise only, Horace has effectually performed : 
yet I contradict not the proposition which I formerly 
advanced : Juvenars times required a more painful 
kind of operation : but, if he had lived in the age of 
Horace, I must needs af&rm, that he had it not» 
about him. He took the method -wYu^c^ ^^^ ^x^- 
Boribed him by hia own genius •, Nv\ao\v '^^^ ^^"^ 
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and eager ; he could not rally, but lie could declaim; 
and as his provocations were great, he has revenged 
them tragically. This notwithstanding, I am to 
say another word, which, as true as it is, will yet 
displease the partial admirers of our Horace. I 
have hinted it before ; but it is time for me now to 
speak more plainly. 
\ This manner of Horace is indeed the best; but 
• Horace has not executed it altogether so happily, 
: at least not often. The manner of Juvenal is oon- 
I fessed to be inferior to the former ; but Juvenal 
; has excelled him in his performance. Juvenal 
j has railed more wittily than Horace has rallied. 
Horace meant to make his reader laugh ; but he_i« 
not sure of his experiment. Juvenal always intends 
to move your indignation; and he always brings 
about his purpose. Horace, for aught I know, 
might have tickled the people of his age ; but 
amongst the modems he is not so successful. * They 
who say he entertains so pleasantly, may perhaps 
value themselves on the quickness of their own 
understandings, that they can see a jest further off 
than other men : they may find occasion of laughter 
in the wit-battle of the two buffoons, Sarmentus 
and Cicerrus; and hold their sides for fear of 
bursting, when Eupilius and Persius are scolding. 
For my own part, I can only like the characters of 
all four, which are judiciously given: but for my 
heart I cannot so much as smile at their insipid 
raillery. I see not why Persius should call upon 
Brutus to revenge him on his adversary ; and that 
because he had killed Julius Caesar for endeavour- 
ing to be a king, therefore he should be desired 
to murder Bupilius, only \)^08i.TaBfe \>^a Ti«ai^ nj^s^ 
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' Mr. King. A miserable clench, in my opinion, for 
u Horace to record: I have heard honest Mr. Swan 
make many a better, and yet have had the grace to 
hold my countenance. But it may be puns were 
then in fashion, as they were wit in the sermons of 
the last age, and in the court of King Charles II. 
I am sorry to say it, for the sake of Horace ; but 
oertain it is, that,hQ..has no fine palate who can feed v 
^ BO h eartily on ga r bag e . 

But I have already wearied myself, and doubt 
not but I have tired your Lordship's patience, with 
this long, rambling, and I fear trivial discourse. 
Upon the one half of the merits, that is, pleasure, 
I cannot but conclude that Juvenal was the better 
satirist : they who will descend into his particular 
praises, may find them at large in the dissertation 
of the learned Eigaltius to Thuanus. As for Persius, 
I have given the reasons why I think him inferior 
to both of them: yet I have one thing to add on 
that subject. 

Barten Holiday, who translated both Juvenal and 
Persius, has made this distinction betwixt them, 
which is no less true than witty ; That, in Persius, 
the difficulty is to find a meaning; in Juvenal to 
choose a meaning: so crabbed is Persius, and so 
copious is Juvenal : so much the understanding is 
employed in one, and so much the judgment in the 
other. So difficult it is to find any sense in the 
former, and the best sense of the latter. 

If, on the other side, any one suppose I have 
commended Horace below his merit, when I have 
allowed him but the second place, I desire hisa. "^ 
consider, if Juvenal, a man oi exc^AYe^X. Ti»JcQx%^ 
endowmenis, besides the advantages oi ^Sti%«^^^ 
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mud fitufly, and coming after him, and biiilding 
upon his foundations, might not probably, with tS. 
these helps, eurpass him? And whether it be any 
diahoDciur to Horace to be thiia surpasBed ; since no 
art, or science, is at once begun and perfected, bat 
> that it must pass first through many hands, and 
*veii through Beveral ages? If Lucilins could add 
'to Enniua, and Horace to Lucilius, why, without 
any diminution to the fame of Horace, might not 
Juvenal give the last perfection to that ■work? Or 
rather, what disreputation is it to Horace, that 
Juvenal excels in the tragical satire, as Horace docB 
in the comical ? I have read over attentively both 
HoinsiuB and Bocier, in their commendationa ot 
Horace; but I can find no more in either of then^ 
for the preference of him to Juvenal, than ths 
instructive part ; the part of wisdom, and not that 
of pleasure ; which therefore is here allowed huu, 
notwithstanding what Scaliger and BigaltiuB hftvfti 
pleaded to the contrary for Juvenal. And, to show 
that I am impartial, I will here translate what 
Dacier has said on that subject. 

" I cannot give a more; just idea of the two hooks 
of satire made by Horace, than by comparing them 
to the statues of the Sileni, to which AlcibiadsB 
compares Socrates, in the Symposium. They wtm 
figures, which had nothing of agreeable, nothing of 
beauty on their outside ; but when any one took ths 
pains to open them, and search into them, he thers 
found the figures of all the deities. So, in the shape 
that Horace presents himself to us, in his satires, -we 
see nothing at the first view which deservea our 
attontion. It seems that be is rather an 

abildrcn, than for the sotiomb cowviv 
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! .men I batLwhen we take, away his crust, and that 
which hides him froia our sight, when we dis- 
cover him to the bottom, then we find all the 
diyinities in a full assembly : that is to say, all the 
virtues which ought to be the continual exercise 
of those, who seriously endeavour to correct their 
vices." 

It is easy to observe that Dacier, in this noble 
similitude, has confined the praise of his author 
wholly to the instructive part: the commendation 
turns on this, and so does that which follows. 

In these two books of satire, it is the business o£ 
Horace to instruct us how to combat our virtues, tol 
T^olate our passions, to follow nature, to give\ 
bounds to our desires, to distinguish betwixt truth \ 
and falsehood, and betwixt our conception of things, 
and things themselves : to come back from our pre- / 
judicate opinions, to understand exactly the prin- ' 
oiples and motives of all our actions ; and to avoid 
the ridicule, into which all men necessarily fall, who 
are intoxicated with those notions which they have \ 
received from their masters ; and which they obsti- 
nately retain, without examining whether or no they 
be founded on right reason. / 

In a word, he labours to render us happy in rela- 
tion to ourselves, agreeable and faithful to our 
friends, and discreet, serviceable, and well-bred in 
relation to those with whom we are obliged to live, 
and to converse. To make his figures intelligible, 
to conduct his readers through the labyrinth of 
some perplexed sentence, or obscure parenthesis, is 
no great matter: and, as Epictetus says, there^ i& 
nothing of beauty in all this, or yf\ysX \& ^oxXJcc^ oS. ^ 
prudent man. The principal buBmeB^^ axkii -^\ii^SA 
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of most importance to us, is to show the use 
reason, and the proof of his precepts. 

They who endeavour not to correct themsc 
according to so exact a model, are just lik< 
patients, who have open before them a book o 
mirable receipts for their diseases, and please t 
selves with reading it, without comprehending 
nature of the remedies, or how to apply them to 
cure. 

Let Horace go off with these encomiums, whit 
has so well deserved. 

To conclude the contention betwixt our 
poets, I will use the words of Virgil, in his 
-^neid, where iEneas proposes the rewards o 
foot-race, to the three first who should reacl 
goal. " Tres praemia primi accipient, flavaque c 
nectentur oliva." Let these three ancients be 
ferred to all the modems; as first arriving a' 
^oal : let them all be crowned as victors, witl 
wreath that properly belongs to satire. But 
that, with this distinction amongst themsc 
*' Primus equum phaleris insignem victor hal 
Let Juvenal ride first in triumph. "Alter , 
zoniam pharetram, plenamque sagittis Thre 
lato quam circumplectitur auro balteus, et \ 
fiubnectit figula gemma." Let Horace, wl 
the second, and but just the second, carry of 
quivers and the arrows, as the badges of 
satire ; and the golden-belt, and the dian 
button. "Tertius, Argolico hoc clypeo cont< 
abito." And let Persius, the last of the first 
worthies, be contented with this Grecian si 
and with victory, not only over all the Grec 
who were ignorant of the EiOiaaTL «a\.\xe,\s>aX. qsn 
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the modems in suoceeding ages ; excepting Boileau 
and your Lordship. 

And thus I have given the history of satire, and 
derived it from Ennius, to your Lordship ; that is, 
from its first rudiments of barbarity, to its last 
polishing and perfection : which is, with Virgil, in 
his address to Augustus, 

..." Nomen famft tot ferre per annos, 
Tithoni primft quot abest ab origine Csesar." 

I said only from Ennius ; but I may safely carry it 
higher, as far as Livius Andronicus ; who, as I have 
said formerly, taught the first play at Eome, in the 
year "ab urbe condit4 cccccxiv." I have since 
desired my learned friend, Mr. Maidwell, to compute 
the difference of times, betwixt Aristophanes and 
Livius Andronicus ; and he assures me from the best 
chronologers, that Plutus, the last of Aristophanes's 
plays, was represented at Athens, in the year of the 
97th olympiad; which agrees with the year Urhis 
eonditoB ocglxiv. So that the difierence of years 
betwixt Aristophanes and Andronicus is 160 ; from 
whence I have probably deduced, that Livius An- 
dronicus, who was a Grecian, had read the plays of 
the old comedy, which were satirical, and also of the 
new; for Menander was fifty years before him, 
which must needs be a great light to him, in his 
own plays, that were of the satirical nature. That 
the Eoiftans had farces before this, it is true ; but 
then they had no communication with Greece ; so 
that Andronicus was the first who wrote after the 
manner of the old comedy, in his plays; he ^^^ 
imitated by Ennius, about thirty yeax^ ^i\Kr^«t^^* 
Though the former wrote fables, tke \ab\.\«t ^ ^^^^isj^sxk^^ 
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properly, began the Eoman satire. According tc 
that description, which Juvenal gives of it in Im 
first : " Qnicqtdd agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 
voluptas, gaudia, discursus, nostri, est farrago li- 
"belli." This is that in which I have made bold tc 
differ from Gasaubon, Eigaltins, Dacier, and indeed 
from all the modem critics, that not EnniuB, bat 
Andronicus was the first, who by the Archsea Go- 
mcedia of the Greeks, added many beauties to the 
first rude and barbarous Eoman satire : which sorl 
of poem, though we had not derived from Borne 
yet nature teaches it mankind, in all ages, an^ 
in every country. 

It is but necessary, that, after so much has been 
said of satire, some definition of it should be givea 
Heinsius, in his dissertations on Horace, ms^es il 
for me, in these words : " Satire is a kind of poetry, 
without a series of action, invented for the purging 
of our minds ; in which human vices, ignorance^a^d 
errors, and all things besides, which are ■ pr odsioM 
from them, in every man, are severely reprehended; 
partly dramatically, partly simply, and sometiin^ 
in both kinds of speaking; but for the mosl.p^ri 
figuratively, and occultly; consisting in a low, 
familiar way, chiefly in a sharp and pungent mcuoinex 
of speech ; but partly, also, in a facetious and civ3 
way of jesting ; by which neither hatred, or laughter, 
or indignation is moved," Where I cannot but 
observe, that this obscure and perplexed definition, 
or rather description of satire, is wholly accommo- 
dated to the Horatian way ; and excluding the works 
of Juvenal and Persius, as foreign from that kind of 
poem : the clause in the beginning of it ^" without 
a serieB of action") distmga\j^ea ^a^^ia ^xw^-^ 
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from Btage-plays, wMcli are all of one action, and / 
one continued series of action. The^e nd or scope of ^ 
satire is to purge t he passions ; so far it is common 
"to the satires ofJuvenal and Persius : the rest which 
follows, is also generally belonging to all three ; till 
he comes upon us, with the excluding clause " con- 
sisting in a low familiar way of speech," which is 
the proper character of Horace ; and from which, 
the other two, for their honour be it spoken, are far 
distant: but how come lownese of style, and the 
familiarity of words, to be so much the propriety of 
satire, that without them, a poet can be no more a 
satirist, than without risibility he can be a man ? 
Is the fault of Horace to be made the virtue and 
standing rule of this poem? Is the grande aophos 
of Persius, and the sublimity of Juvenal to be 
circumscribed, with the meanness of words, and 
the vulgarity of expression? If Horace refused 
the pains of numbers, and the loftiness of figures, 
are they bound to follow so ill a precedent. Let 
him walk a-foot with his pad in his hand, for 
his own pleasure ; but let not them be accounted 
no poets, who choose to mount and show their 
horsemanship. Holiday is not afraid to say, that 
there never was such a fall, as from his odes to 
his satires, and that he, injuriously to himself, 
untuned his harp. The majestic way of Persius 
and Juvenal was new when they began it, but it 
is old to us ; and what poems have not, with time, 
received an alteration in their fashion? Which 
alteration, says Holiday, is to after-times, as good a 
warrant as the first. Has not Yirgil changed the 
manners of Homer's heroes in hiB ^nei^'^ C«t\Kfl^ 
he has, and for the better. "Fox ^Vt^t^ ^\g>^ ^^^ 
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more civilised, and better bred : and lie wrote ao- 
cording to the politeness of Kome, under the Teign 
of Augustus Ceesar ; not to the rudeness of Aganieia> 
non's age, or the times of Homer. Why should we 
offer to confine free spirits to one form, i^hen we 
cannot so much as confine our bodies to one fashion 
of apparel? Would not Donne's satires, which 
abound with so much wit, appear more charming, if 
he had taken care of his words, and of his nxunbeis? 
But he followed Horace so very close, that of ne- 
cessity he must fall with him: and I may safely 
say it of this present age, that if we are not so 
great wits as Donne, yet certainly, we are better 
poets. 

But I have said enough, and it may be too much, 
on this subject. Will your Lordship be pleased to 
prolong my audience, only so far, till I tell you my 
own trivial thoughts how a modem satire should bo 
made. I will not deviate in the least from the pre- 
cepts and examples of the ancients, who were always 
our best masters. I will only illustrate them, and 
discover some of the hidden beauties in their designs, 
that wejthereby may form our own in imitation of 
them. \ Will you please but to observe, that Persius, 
the least in dignity of all the three, has notwith- 
standing been the first, who has ^discovered to us 
this important secret, in the designing of a perfect 
satire, that it ought only to treat of one subject ; to 
be confined to ong_4)articular theme ; or, at leQ4|t, to 
one principally. If other vices occur in the manage- 
ment of the chief, they should only be transiently 
lashed, and not be insisted on, so as to make the 
design double. As in a play of the English fashion, 
which we call a tragi-comedy, lAietft ^a \»'>t»\$\SL\. ojaa 
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kit. m^^ design : and, though there be an nnder-plot, or 
i| second walk of comical characters and adventures, 
^ yet they are subservient to the chief fable, carried 
Jif along under it, and helping to it ; so that the drama 
9{ may not seem a monster with two heads. Thus the 
■i Copemican system of the planets makes the moon to 
■r be moved by the motion of the earth, and carried 
■fl about her orb, as a dependent of hers. Mascardi, in 
i|l his discourse of the " Doppia favola," or double tale in 
r( plays, gives an instance of it, in the famous pastoral 
d of Guarini, called " II Pastor Fido ; " where Corisca 
I and the satire are the under-parts; yet we may 
ft observe that Corisca is brought into the body of the 
plot, and made subservient to it. It is certain that 
i the divine wit of Horace was not ignorant of this 
r rule, that a play, though it consists of many parts, 
must yet be one in the action, and must drive on the 
accomplishment of one design ; for he gives this very 
'1 precept, ** Sit quodvis simplex duntaxat et unum " ; 
'yet.hf?> BBftmfl not so much to mind it in hia- satires,. ^' 
many of them consisting of more arguments than 
one ; and the second without dependance on the first. 
Casaubon has observed this before me, in his prefer- 
ence of Persius to Horace : and will have his own 
beloved author to be the first, who found out, and 
introduced this method of confining himself to one 
Bubject. I know it may be urged in defence of 
Horace, that this unity is not necessary ; because the 
Tcry word satura signifies a dish plentifully stored 
with all variety of fruit and grains. Yet Juvenal, 
who calls his poems a/arra^o, which is a word of the 
same signification with saiuray has chosen to follow 
the same method of Persius, and not oi ^ctti^j^. 

r 
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And Boilean, whose example alone is a Bnffidenl 
authority, has wholly confined himself, in all Ml 
satires, to thi^ unity of design. That variety whidi 
is not to be found in any one satire, is at least, in 
many, written on several occasions. And if varieij 
be of absolute necessity in every one of them, 
according to the etymology of the word; yet it 
may arise naturally from one subject, as it is di- 
versely treated in the several subordinate branches 
of it; all relating to the chief. It may be illus- 
trated accordingly with variety of examples in the 
subdivisions of it ; and With as many precepts as 
there are members of it ; which altogether may com- 
plete that oUa, or hotchpotch, which is properly « 
satire. 

Under this unity of theme, or subject, is oompre 
handed another rule for perfecting the design of tni( 
satire. The poet is bound, and that ex officio, t( 
give his reader some ong precept of moral virtue; 
and to caution him against some one^articnlar vice 
or folly. Other virtues, subordinate to the first, may 
be recomn;iended, under that chief head ; and othei 
vices or follies may be scourged, besides that whicl: 
he principally intends. But he is chiefly to inculcat( 
one virtue, and insist on that. \ Thus Juvenal, ii 
every satire, excepting the firstTties himself to on< 
principal instructive point, or to the shunning o 
moral evil. Even in the sixth, which seems only ai 
arraignment of the whole sex of womankind, ther( 
is a latent admonition to avoid ill women, by show 
ing how very few, who are virtuous and good, are t< 
be found amongst them. But this though the wit 
tiest of all his satires, has yet the least of truth oi 
instruction in it. He liaa xuu "tossMs^i VaXft \aa 0^ 
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' declamatory way, and almost forgotten that he was 
'; now setting np for a moral poet. 

Persius is never wanting to ns in some profitable 
doctrine, and in exposing the opposite vices to it. 
His kind of philosophy is one, which is the stoic ; 
and every satire is a comment on one particular 
dogma of that sect ; unless we will except the first, 
which is agiainst bad writers; and yet even there 
he forgets not the precepts of the porch. In 
general all virtues are everywhere to be praised 
and recommended to practice; and all vices to be 
reprehended, and made either odious or ridiculous ; 
or else there is a fundamental error in the whole 
design. 

I have already declared who are the only persons 
that are the adequate object of private satire, and 
•who they are that may properly be exposed by name 
for public examples of vices and follies : and there- 
fore I will trouble your Lordship no further with 
them. Of the best and finest manner of satire, I 
• have said enough in the comparison betwixt Juvenal 
and Horace ; it is that sharp, well-mannered way of 
laughing a folly out of countenance, of which your 
Lordship is the best master in this age. I will pro- 
ceed to the versificaticm, which is most proper for it, 
and add somewhat to what I have said already on 
that subject. The sort of verse which is called 
burlesque, consisting of eight syllables, or four feet, 
is that which our excellent Hudibras has chosen. 
I ought to have mentioned him before, when I spake 
of Donne ; but by a slip of an old man's memory, he 
. was forgotten. The worth of his poem is too well 
iknown to need any commendation, axkd\x!b\a viXiO^^\!K^ 
/ IB. V. 
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censure : his satire is of the Varronian kind, thoiigli 
unmixed with prose. The choice of his numbers ifl 
suitable enough to his design, as he has managed it: 
but in any other hand, the shortness of his verse, 
and the quick returns of rhyme, had debased the 
dignity of style. And besides, the double rhyme (» 
necessary companion of burlesque writing) is not so 
proper for manly satire, for it turns earnest too much 
to jest, and gives us a boyish kind of pleasure. It 
tickles awkwardly with a kind of pain, to the best 
sort of readers ; we are pleased ungratefully, and, if 
I may say so, against our liking. We thank him 
not for giving us that unseasonable delight, "when 
we know he could have given us a better, and mor^ 
solid. He might have left that talk to others, ^wrho, 
not being able to put in thought, can only make us 
grin with the excrescence of a word of two or three 
syllables in the close. It is, indeed, below so great 
a master to make use of such a little instrument 
But his good sense is perpetually shining through 
all he writes ; it affords us not the time of finding 
faults. We pass through the levity of his rhyme, 
and are immediately carried into some admirable 
useful thought. After all, he has chosen this kind 
of verse ; and has written the best in it : and had he 
taken another, he would always have excelled. As 
we say of a court-favourite, that whatsoever his 
office be, he still makes it uppermost, and most 
beneficisi^l to himself. 

The quickness of your imagination, my Lord,. has 

already prevented me ; and you know beforehand, 

that I would prefer the verse of ^en syllables, which 

we ea}l the English heroic, to that of eight. This is 

%r/y my opinion : for this bot\. oi "HMTaVset S% TSkax^ 
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roomy : the thought oan turn itself with greater ^se 
in a larger compass. When the rhyme comes too 
thick upon us, it straightens the expression ; we are 
thinking of the close, when we should be employed 
' in adorning the thought. (It makes a poet giddy 
with turning in a space too narrow for his imagiha- 
' tion ; he loses many beauties, without gaining one 
*■ advantage.! For a burlesque rhyme I have already 
; concluded to be none ; or if it were, it is more easily 
\ purchased in ten syllables than in eight: in both 
i;- occasions, it is as in a tennis-court, when the strokes y 
\ of greater force are given, when we strikej)ut and 1/ 
^ play at length. Tassone and Boileau have left us 
' the best examples of this way, in the Secchia 
k BapitA, and the Lutrin. And next them Merlin 
^ Coccajus in his Baldus. I will speak only of the two 
* former, because the last is written in Latin verse. 
( The Secchia Eapita is an Italiam poem, a satire of 
i the Varronian kind. It is written in the stanza of 
j eight, which is their measure for heroique verse. The 
j words are stately, the numbers smooth, the turn both 
' of thoughts and words is happy. The first six lines 
of the stanza seem majestical and severe ; but the 
two last turn them all into a pleasant ridicule. 
Boileau, if I am not much deceived; has modelled 
from hence his famous Lutrin. He had read the 
burlesque poetry of Scarron, with some kind of in- 
dignation, as witty as it was, and found nothing in 
France that was worthy of his imitation. But he 
copied the Italian so well, that his own may pass for 
an original. He writes it in the French heroic verse, 
and calls it an heroic poem : his subject is trivial, but 
j his verse is noble. I doubt not\>u\,\ift\i«A^S:t^\s\. 
Jus eje, for we £nd many adimx^\A<^ \\3Qi\a.\A.w^ '^'^ 
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him, and some parodies ; as particularly this passage 
in the fourth of the JEneids — 

** Neo tibi Diva parens ; generis neo Dardanns auotor, 
Perfide ; sed duns genuit te cautibus horrena 
Caucasus ; HyroansBque admdrunt ubeia tigres.** 

Which he thus translates, keeping to the woidSy hat 
altering the sense — 

** Nod, ton Pfere k Paris, ne fat point Boulanger ; 
Et tu n'es point du sang de Gervais Horologer ; 
Ta M^re ne fat point la Maitiesse d'une Coche ; 
Gaucase, dans ses flancs, te forma d'une Boohe ; 
Une Tigresse affreuse, en quelque Autre ^oart^ 
Te fit, avec son laict, succer sa Gruaut^.** 

And, as Virgil in his fourth Georgique of the Bees, 
perpetually raises the lowness of his subject, by the 
loftiness of his words ; and enobles it by comparisons 
drawn from empires, and from monarchs — 

*' Admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum, 
Magnanimosque Duces, totiusque ordine gentis 
Mores, et studia, et populos, et prselia dicam." 

And again— 

'* Sic Genus immortale manent ; multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domOs, et ayi numerantur ayorum." 

We see Boileau pursuing him in the same flights ; 
and scarcely yielding to his master. This, I think, 
my Lord, to be the most beautiful, and most noble 
kind of satire. 5ere is the majesty nf f.TiA h^r^io, 
finely mixed with the venom of the other.; . ani 
raising the delight which otherwise would be flat 
and vulgar, by the sublimity of the expression. I 
could say somewhat more of the delicacy of this and 
some other of his satires ; but it might turn to his 
prejudice, if it were carried back to France. 
I have given your lioxdahip \>u\. \\jc»\»3t^\aa:^>\SL 
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wliat maimer this sort of satire may best be managed. 
Had I time, I could enlarge on the bea utiful tnm s 
of words and thoughts; which are as requisite in 
this, as in heroic poetry itself; of which the satire 
is undoubtedly a species . With th^se beautiful 
turns I confess myself to have been unacquainted, 
till about twenty years ago, in a conversation which 
I had with that noble wit of Scotland, Sir George 
Mackenzie : he asked me why I did not imitate in 
my verses the turns of Mr. Waller and Sir John 
Denham ; of which he repeated many to me. I had 
often read with pleasure, and with some profit, those 
two fistthers of our English poetry; but had not 
seriously enough considered those beauties which 
give the last perfection to their works. Some 
sprinklings of this kind I had also formerly in my 
plays; but they were casual, and not designed. 
But this hint, thus seasonably given me, first made 
me sensible of my own wants, and brought me after- 
wards to seek for the supply of them in other 
lElnglish authors. I looked over the darling of my 
youth, the famous Cowley ; there I found, instead of 
them, the points of wit, and quirks of epigram, even 
in the Davideis, an heroic poem, which is of an 
opposite nature to those puerilities ; but no degant 
turns either on the word or on the thought. Then 
1 consulted a greater genius (without offence to the 
manes of that noble author), I mean Milton ; but as 
he endeavours everywhere to express Homer, whose 
age had not arrived to that fineness, I found in him 
a true sublimity, lofty thoughts, which were clothed 
with admirable Grecisms, and ancient words, which 
he had been digging from the minea oi C^waM^sifex «cAc 
Spenser, and which, with aU theix xxxsi^cvVc^ , "Wv.^ 
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somewliat of venerable in them. But I found not 
there neither that for which I looked. At last I 
had recourse to his master, Spenser, the author of 
that immortal poem called " The Fairy Queen ; ** and 
there I met with that which I had been looking for 
so long in vain. Spenser had studied Yirgil~4xi as 
much advantage as Milton had done Homer; and 
among the rest of his excellencies, had copied that 
Looking further into the Italian, I found Tasso had 
done the same; nay more, that all the sonnets in 
that language, are on the turn of the first thought ; 
which Mr. Walsh, in his late ingenious preface to 
his poems, has observed. In short, Virgil and Ovid 
are the two principal fountains of them in Latin 
poem. And the French at this day are so fond of 
them, that they judge them to be the first beauties. 
"Delicate et bien toume," are the highest com- 
mendations which they bestow on somewhat which 
they think a master-piece. 

An example on the turn of words, amongst a 
thousand others, is that in the last book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses — 

** Hen quantum soelus est, in viscera, viscera oondi I 
Congestoque avidum pinguescere corpore corpus ; 
Alteriusque, animantem animantis vivere leto ! *' 

An example on the turn both of thoughts and 
words is to be found in CatuUus ; in the complaint 
of Ariadne, when she was left by Theseus — 

" Turn jam nulla vlro jurantl foemina credat ; 
Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles : 
Qui dum aliquid cupiens animus prsBgestit apisci, 
Nil metuunt jumre ; nihil promittere parcuni 
Sed simul ao cupidiB mentis satiata libido est» 

Dicta nihil metueie ; nihil pei^usm oxaosiVi.'^ 
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An extraordinary turn upon the words, is that in 
Ovid's EpistolsB Heroidum of Sappho to Phaon — 

** Si nisi quiB form& poterit te digna videri. 
Nulla futura tua est ; nulla futura tua est." 

Lastly, a turn which I cannot say is absolntely on 
words, for the thought turns with them, is in the 
fourth Georgique of Virgil ; where Orpheus is to re- 
ceive his wife from hell, on express condition not 
to look on her till she was come on earth — 

<* Ctim subita incautum dementia cepit Amantem ; 
Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignosoere manes." 

I will not burden your Lordship with more of 
them; for I write to a master, who understands 
them better than myself. But I may safely con- 
clude them to be great beauties : I might descend 
also to the mechanic beauties of heroic verse ; but 
we have yet no English prosodia, not so much as 
a tolerable dictionary, or a grammar; so that our 
language is in a manner barbarous; and what 
government will encourage any one, or more, who 
are capable of refining it, I know not : but nothing 
under a public expense can go through with it. And 
I rather fear a declination of the language, than 
hope an advancement of it in the present age. 

I am still speaking to you, my Lord : though, in 
all probability, you are already out of hearing. 
Nothing, which my meanness can produce, is worthy 
of this long attention. But I am come to the last 
petition of Abraham: if there be ten righteous 
lines, in this vast preface, spare it for their sake ; 
and sAbo spare the next city, \yeca\x«fe \\. Sa ^sv>x. i>. 
Jjttle one. 
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I would excQse the performanoe of this tnyul&r 
tion, if it were all my own ; bnt the better, ihoi^ii 
not the greater part, being the work of some gentle- 
men, who have sncoeeded very happily in their 
nndertaking ; let their excellencies atone for my im- 
perfections, and those of my sons. I have perused 
some of the satires, which are done by other hands; 
and they seem to me as perfect in their kind, as 
anything I have seen in "Rnglish Terse. The ooni- 
mon way which we have taken, is not a literal 
translation, but a kind of paraphrase ; or somewhat 
which is yet more loose, betwixt a paraphrase and 
imitation. It was not possible for ns, or any men, to 
have made it pleasant any other way. If rendering 
the exact sense of those authors, almost line for line, 
had been our business, Barten Holiday had done it 
already to our hands: and, by the help of his 
learned notes and illustrations, not only Juvenal 
and Persius, but what is yet more obscure, his own 
verses, might be understood. 

But he wrote for fame, and wrote to scholars : we 
write only for the pleasure and entertainment of 
those gentlemen and ladies, who, though they are 
not scholars, are not ignorant: persons of under- 
standing and good sense; who, not having been 
conversant in the original, or at least not having 
made Latin verse so much their business as to be 
critics in it, would be glad to find, if the wit of our 
two great authors be answerable to their fame and 
reputation in the world. We have therefore en- 
deavoured to give the public all the satisfaction we 
are able in this kind. 

And if we are not altogether so faithful to our 
author, as our predeceBBOis, "ELoW^a^ aadL%\a.Y3^^^N 
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yet we may chaUenge to oarselYes this praise, tliat 
we shall be far more pleasing to oar readers. We 
have followed our authors at greater distance, 
though not step by step, as they have done. For 
oftentimes they have gone so close, that they have 
trod on the heels of Juvenal and Persius, and hurt 
them by their too near approach. A noble author 
would not be pursued too close by a translator. We 
lose his spirit, when we think to take his body. 
The gro68e r,j)art-iftTna.iTia with us, but the soul is 
flo wn aw ay, in some noble expression, or some 
de licate t urn of words, or thought. Thus Holiday, 
who made this way his choice, seized the meaning 
of Juvenal; but the poetry has always scaped 
him. 

They who will not grant me, that pl^sgie is one 
of the ends of poetry, but that it is only a means of 
oompaasuig the only end, which is ipBtrnrtian ; must 
yet allow, that withou^ the means of pleasure, the 
instroction is but a bare and dry philosophy; a 
Grade preparation of morals, which we piay have 
from Aristotle and Epictetns, with more profit than 
from any poet : neither Holiday nor Stapylton have 
imitated Juvenal, in the poetical part of him, his 
diction and his elocution. Nor had they been poets, 
as neither of them were ; yet in the way they took, 
it was impossible for them to have succeeded in the 
poetiopart. 

The English verse, which we call heroic, consists 
of more than ten syllables; the Latin hexameter 
sometimes rises to seventeen ; as, for example, this 
verse in Virgil — 

'^YvHweruleDta patiem. aonita quatit ungiiVak cmm^pan^ 
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Here is the difference of no less than seven fiyllaUies 
in a line betwixt the English and the Latin. Now 
the medinm of these, is about fourteen ^llablce ; 
because the dactyle is a more frequent foot in. hexa- 
meters than the spondee. 

But Holiday, without considering that be wrote 
with the disadvantage of four syllables less in eveiy 
verse, endeavours to make one of his lines to oom- 
prehend the sense of one of Juvenal's. According 
to the falsity of the proposition was the sucoess. 
He was forced to crowd his verse with ill-sounding 
monosyllables, of which our barbarous language 
affords him a wild plenty; and by that means he 
arrived at his pedantic end, which was to make a 
literal translation : his verses have nothing of veise 
in them, but only the worst part of it, the rhyme ; 
and that, into the bargain, is far from good. But, 
which is more intolerable, by cramming his ill- 
chosen, and worscHBOunding^ monosyllables so dose 
together, the very sense which he endeavours to 
explain, is become more obscure than that of his 
author. So that Holiday himself cannot be under- 
stood, without as large a commentary, as that 
which he makes on his two authors. For my 
own part, I can make a shift to find the mean- 
ing of Juvenal without his notes: but his trans- 
lation is more difficult than his author. And I 
find beauties in the Latin to recompense my 
pains; but in Holiday and Stapylton, my ears, in 
the first place, are mortally offended; and then 
their sense is so perplexed, that I return to the 
original, as the more pleasing task, as well as the 
more easy. 
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This must be said for our translation, that if we 
give not the whole sense of Juvenal, yet we give 
the most considerable part of it, we give it, in 
general, so clearly, that few notes are sufficient to 
make us intelligible. We make our author at least 
appear in a poetic dress. We have actually made 
him more sounding, and more elegant, than he was 
"before in English : and have endeavoured to make 
him speak that kind of English, which he would 
have spoken had he lived in England, and had 
written to this age. If sometimes any of us (and it 
is but seldom) make him express the customs and 
manners of our native country, rather than of Eome, 
it is, either when there was some kind of analogy, 
betwixt their customs and ours ; or when, to make 
him more easy to vulgar understandings, we give 
him those manners which are familiar to uss,^ But 
I defend not this innovation, it is enough if I can 
excuse it. For, to speak sincerely, the manners of 
nations and ages are not to be confounded: we 
should either make them English, or leave them 
Roman. If this can neither be defended, nor ex- 
cused, let it be pardoned, at least, because it is 
acknowledged : and so much the more easily, as 
being a fault which is never committed without 
some pleasure to the reader. 

. Thus, my Lord, having troubled you with a tedious 
visit, the best manners will be shown in the least 
ceremony. I will slip away while your back is 
turned, and while you are otherwise employed: 
with great confusion, for having entertained you so 
long with this discourse ; and for having no other 
recompense to make you, than, tiii'b ^at\)!B^ \v2wsv«si» 
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of my feUow-nndertakers in this work, and tke 
thankful acknowledgements, prayers, and perpetual 
good wiehes. of, ^ '? ^ ' ^^ 

My Lord, 
Yonr Lordship's 
Most obliged, most hnmble. 

And most obedient servant, 

JOHN DBYDEN. 

jLug. 18, 1692. 
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For this last half-year I have been troubled with 
the disease (as I may call it) of translation: the cold 
proge^tp of Ji^t, which are always the most tedious^ 
with me, were spent in the history of the League ; 
the hot, which succeeded them, in verse miscella,nies.y^ 
The truth is, I fancied to myself a kind of ease in 
the change of the paroxysm; never suspecting but 
the huffLpur_would have wasted itself in two or three / 
pastorals of Theocritus, and as many odes of Horace. */ 
But finding, or at least thinking I found, something 
that was more pleasing in them than my ordinary 
productions, I encouraged myself to renew my old 
acquaintance with Lucretius and Virgil; and im-/^ 
^mediately fixed upon some parts of them, which had 
most affected me in the reading. These were my 
natural impulses for the undertaking. But there 
was an accidental motive which was full as forcible. 
It was my Lord Eoscommon's essay on translated 
verse; which made me uneasy till I tried whether 
or no I was capable of following his rules, and of 
red ucing th e speculation into practice. For many, 
a fair precept in poetry is, like a «»6ixiMi^ ^<et£^^\>L- 
etratdon in the mathematics, irexy E^ecVo^aa \x^ *Col^ 
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iliagram, but failing in the mechanic operation. I 
think I have generally observed his instmctions; 
I am sure my reason is sufficiently convinced both 
of their truth and usefulness ; which, in other v^oids, 
is to confess no less a vanity, than to pretend that I 
have at least in some places made examples to his 
rules. Yet, withal, I must acknowledge, that I have 
many times exceeded my commission : for I have 
both added and omitted, and even sometimes very 
boldly made such expositions of my authors, as no 
Dutch commentator will forgive me. Perhaps, in 
such particular passages, I have thought _that I 
discovered some beauty yet undiscovere d by t hoae 
pedants, which none but a poet could have_ fquni^ 
"Where I have taken away some of their expressions, 
and cut them shorter, it may possibly be on this con- 
sideration, that what was beautiful in the Greek or 
Latin, would not appear so shining in the English. 
And where I have enlarged them, I desire the false 
critics would not always think, that those thoughts 
are wholly mine, but that either they are secretly^ 
in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him ; ot 
at least, if both those considerations should fail, that. 
my own is of a piece with his, and that if lie were 
living, and an Englishman, they are such as he 
would probably have written. 

For, after all, a translator is to make his author 
appear oh churining as possibly he can, provi ded h e 
maintains hU (character, and makes him not unlike 
himself. TruriHlation is a kind of drawing after the 
life : whore every one will acknowledge there is a 
double sort of likeness, a good one and a bad. It is 
one thing to draw the outlines true, the features 
JIke, the proportions exact, t\ie co\o\msi^ Ws^i ^^x- 
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haps tolerable ; and another thing to make all these 
graceful, by the posture, the shadowings, and chiefly 
by the spirit which animates the whole. I cannot, ^ 
•without' some indignation, look on an ill copy of an 
excellent original. Much less can I behold with 
patience Virgil, Homer, and some others, whose 
beauties- I have been endeavouring all my life to 
imitate, bo abused, as I may say, to their faces, by a 
"botching interpreter. What English readers, unac- 
quainted with Greek or Latin, will believe me, or 
any other man, when we commend those authors, 
and confess we derive all that is pardonable in us 
from their fountains, if they take those to be the 
same poets, whom our Ogilbys have translated? But 
I dare assure them, that a good poet is no more like 
himself, in a dull translation, than his carcass woidd 
be^to his living body. There are many who under- ^ 
BtandGreek and Latm, and yet are ignorant of their 
mother tongue. The proprieties and delicacies of the 
Unglish are faiown to few : it is impossible even for 
a good wit to understand and practise them, without * 
the help of a liberal education, long reading, and 
digestmg_qf those few good authors we have amongst 
us, the knowledge of men and manners, the freedom 
of habitudes and conversation with the best of com- 
pany of both sexes ; and, in short, without wearing 
off the rust, which he contracted while he was lay- 
ing in a stock of learning. Thus difficult it is to 
understand the purity of English, and critically to 
discern not only good writers from bad, and a pro- 
per sty le Irom a comipt, but also to distinguish that 
which is pure in a good author, from that which y^ 
Ti cioua and corrupt in him. And iox '^oaX* ol ^iS^^ 
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^these requisites, or the greatest part of them, mort 
v^ of our ingenious young men take up so me cry' d-up 
English poet for their model, adore him, and imitate 
him, as they think, without knowing wherein" he ii 
defective, where he is boyish and trifling, whezeii 
either his thoughts, or the turn of both is luiiuff* 
monious. Thus it appears necessary, thajb a mtt 
should be a nice critic in his mother-to ngue, be fort 
^' he attempts to translate a foreign language. Neither 
is it sufficient that he be able to judge of wordB anil 
style; but he must be a master of them too: h 
must perfectly imderstand his author's tongne, and 
absolutely command his own. So that, to be i! 
thorough translator, he must be a thorou gh poet! 
Neither is it enough to give his author's sense a! 
good English, in poetical expressions, and in mnsicil' 
numbers: for, though all these are exceeding diffi* 
cult to perform, there yet remains a harder task; 
and it is a secret of which few translators have suffi- 
ciently thought. I have already hinted a word or 
two concerning it ; that is, the maintaining the 
character of an author, which distinguishes hia 
from all others, and makes him appear that indi* 
vidua! poet whom you would interpret. For ex- 
ample, not only the thoughts, but the style and 
versification, of Virgil and Ovid are very different 
Yet I see, even in our best poets, who have trana- 
lated some parts of them, that they have confounded 
their several talents ; and, by endeavouring only at 
the sweetness and harmony of numbers, have made 
them both so much alike, that if I did not know 
the originals, I should never be able to judge by the 
copies, which was Virgil, and which was Ovid. It 
was objected against a \aA» TioVAa ^«vsi\«t V^xt"^* 



^ 
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Jjelj), that he drew many graceful pictures, but few 
cf thdm were like. And this happened to him, be- 
oaxise he always studied himself more than those 
'who sat to him. In such translators I can easily 
dJBtin guish the h and which performed the work, but / 
I c annot d ist ingu ish their poet from another. Sup- ^ 
pose two authors are equally sweet, yet there is a 
great distinction to be made in sweetness; as in 
that of sugar, and that of honey. I can make the 
difference more plain, by giving you (if it be worth 
knowing) my own method of proceeding, in my 
translations out of four several poets ; Virgil, Theo- 
critus, Lucretius, and Horace. In each of these, 
before I undertook them, I considered the genius 
a nd disting uishing character of my author. I looked v^ 
on Virgil as a succinct, grave, and majestic writer ; 
one who weighed, not only every thought, but every 
word and syllable : who was still aiming to crowd 
his jsense into as narrow a compass as possibly he 
coul d ; fo r which reason he is so very figurative, 
th at he r eqttires (I may almost say) a grammar 
ap art to construe _him. His verse is everywhere •^ 
sounding' the very thing in your ears whose sense it 
bears: yet the numbers are perpetually varied, to 
increase the delight of the reader ; so that the same 
sounds are never repeated twice together. On the 
oontraiy, Ovid and Claudian, though they write in 
styles differing from each other, yet have each of 
them but one sort of music in their verses. All the 
versification and little variety of Claudian is in- 
cluded within the compass of four or five lines, and 
then he begins again in the same tenor ; per^etu- 
ally closing his sense at the end oi a ^et«», wA >i^aaX. ^ 
ve zBe oomm oxxlj which they call gcA^Leii, ^t Vw^V 
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substantiyes and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt I \ 
them to keep the peace; Ovid, with all his sweet- 1 ^ 
ness, has as little variety of numbers and sound Ml ^ 
he : he is always, as it were, upon the hand-^llof^ 
and his verse runs upon carpet-ground. He avoidi 
like the other, all SynalsBpha's, or cutting-off ooi 
vowel when it comes belofeanother, in the foUoir- 
ing word. But to return to Virgil, though he i 
smooth where smoothness is required, yet he is M 
far from affecting it, that he seems rather to disdaiB 
it; frequently makes use of Synalsepha's, and oob- 
cludes his sense in the middle of his verse. He ii 
everywhere above conceits of epigrammatio wit, 
and gross hyperboles : he maintains majesty; in the 
midst of plainness; he shines, but glares not; and 
is stately without ambition, which is the vioe d 
Lucian. I drew my definition of poetical^wit fioB 
my particular consideration of him : for propriety of 
thoughts and words are only to be found in h jm; 
and, where they are proper, they will be delightM. J 
Pleasure follows of necessity, as the effect does the | 
cause ; and therefore is not to be put into the defini- 
tion. This exact propriety of Virgil I particulaily 
regarded, as a great part of his character ; but must 
confess, to my shame, that 1 have not been able to 
translate any part of him so well, as to make him 
appear wholly like himself: for, where the oiginal 
is close, no version can reach it in the same compass. 
Hanibal Carols, in the Italian, is the nearest, the most 
poetical, and the most sonorous, of any translation 
of the ^neid : yet, though he takes the advantage 
of blank verse, he commonly allows two lines for one 
of Virgil, and does not always hit his, sense. Tasso 
tells us, in his letters, that Si^etoiift ^^etooi, ^ ^gcwsbi, 
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Italian wit, who was hie contemporary, observed of 
Virgil and Tnlly, that the Latin orator endeavoured 
to imitate the copiousness of Homer, the Greek poet; ^ 
and that the Latin poet made it his business to reach 
the concisene ss of Demosthenes, the Greek orator. ^ 
Virgil therefore being so very sparing of his words, 
and leaving so much to be imagined by the reader, 
ca n never be translated as he ought, in any modem 
t ongue. To make him copious, is to alter his cha- 
raoter \ and to translate him line for line is im- 
pofl sible, because the Latin is naturally a more | | 
snocinct language than either the Italian, Spanish, ! , 
Fre nch, o r even than the English, which, by reason ! 
of itg mo nosyllables, is far the most compendious of \^' 
t hem. Yirgil is much the closest of any Eoman 
poet, and the Latin hexameter has more feet than 
the English heix)io. 

Besides all this, an author has the choice of his i 
own thoug hts and words, which a translator has o 
not; he is confined by the sense of the inventor to v^^ 
iho8e_^ expressions which are the nearest to it: so 
that Virgil, studying brevity, and having the com- 
mand of his own language, could bring those words 
int o a narr ow compass, which a translator cannot 
render without circumlocutions. In short, they who ^ 
have called him the torture of grammarians, might 
also have called him the plague of translators; for 
he seems to have studied not to be translated. I ' — 
own "^at, endeavouring to turn his Nisus and Eury- 
alus as close as I was able, I have performed that 
episode too literally; that, giving more scope to 
Mezentius and Lausus, that version, which has more 
of the majesty oi Virgil, has less oi \na caiis^afo"^<^se»'\ 
and aU that I can promise for mya^lit ^ ^^^ -» ^^^^ 
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• 

I have done both better tban Ogilby, and perhaps 
well as Caro. By considering him so carefully « 
did before my attempt, 1 have made some faint : 
semblance of him ; and, had .1 taken more thi 
might possibly have succeeded better ; but never 
well as to have satisfied myself. 

He who excells all other poets in his own langna 
were it possible to do him right, must appe ar alx 

y/ them in our tongue, which, as my Lord Ros oomn 
__ . justly observes, approaches nearest to the Ronuni 
its majesty : nearest indeed, but with a vas t inter 
betwixt them. There is an inimitable grace in Virg 
words, and in them principally consists that bean 
which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to him ^ 
best understands their force. This diction of hit 
must once again say) is never to be copied; a 
since it cannot, he will appear but lame in the l 

I translation. The turns of his verse, his* breaMn 

; his propriety, his numbers, and his gravity, I hi 
as far imitated, as the poverty of our language, s 

y the hastiness of my performance^ wotdd allow, 
may seem sometimes to have varied from his sen 
but I think the greatest variations may be fai 
deduced from him ; and where I leave his conuii* 
tators, it may be, 1 understand him better : at le 
I wrote without consulting them in many places. I 
two particular lines in Mezentius and Lausus I c< 
not so easily excuse : they are indeed remotely all 
to Virgil's sense ; but they are too like the tend 
ness of Ovid, and were printed before I had considei 
them enough to alter them. The first of them I ha 
forgotten, and cannot easily retrieve, because 1 
copy IB at the press ; the aeooTid. ia t\iift — 

<* When Lausua diedl ^«a «\teA^l iSki^iSLr 



b 
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This appears pretty enough at first sight ; but I 
l^am convinced, for many reasons, that the expression 
is too bold; that Virgil would not have said it, 
though Ovid would. The reader may pardon it, if 
he please, for the freeness of the confession; and 
instead of that, and the former, admit these two 
lines, which are more according to the author — 

^■^' ''Nor ask I life, nor fought with that design ; 

As I had used my fortune, use thou thine." 

7 Having with much ado got clear of Virgil, I have 
in the next place to consider the genius of Lucretius, 
-whom I have translated more happily in those parts 
of him which I undertook. If he was not of the 
best age of Boman poetry, h e was at least of that 
-w hich preceded it ; and he himself refined it to that 
degree of perfection, both in the language and the 
thoughts, that he left an easy task to Virgil ; who 
as he succeeded him in time, so he copied his excel- 
lencies : for the method of the Georgic^ i§. plainly 
derived f rom him. Lucretius had chosen a subject 
naturally crabbed; he therefore adorned it with 
po etical des criptions, and precepts of morality, in 
the beginni ng and ending of his books, which you 
see Virgil has imitated with great success in those 
fou r books, which in my opinion are more perfect in 
thei r kind than even his divine -ffineid. The turn of 
his verses he has likewise followed in those places 
which Lucretius has most laboured ; and some of his 
very lines he has transplanted into his own works, 
without much variation. If I am not mistaken, the 
disting uishing cha racter of Lucretius (I meaQ of his 
s oul and genius) is a certain kind oi uoVAa y'^^^'*^'^^ 
p ositive aBsertJon of H s oipi[]Lioii6 .H.^ \b «votJ^V<k^^ 
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confident of his own reason, and assuming an abK)- 
lute command, not only over his vulgar readers, but 
even Iiis patron Memmius. For he is always bidding 
him attend, as i f he had the r od ov er hi m ; and nsiiig 
a magisterial authority while he instructs hinu Eroa 
his time to ours, I know none so like him, as our poet 
and philosopher of Malmesbury. This is that per* 
petual dictatorship, which is exercised by LuoretiuB; 
who, though often in the wrong, yet seems to deal 
bond fide with his reader, and tells him nothing but 
what he thinks : in which plain sincerity, I beHeye, 
he differs from our Hobbes, who could not be con- 
vinced, or at least doubt of some eternal trathfl) 
which he has opposed. But for Lucretius, ho seenu 
to disdain al]_manner of replies, and is so co nfiden t 
of his cause, that he is before-hand with hi s antayo - 
nists ; urging for them whatever hejimagined they 
could say, and leaving them, as he supposes, without 
an objection for the future : all this too with so mudi 
scorn and indignation, as if he were assured of the 
triumph before he entered into the lists. From this 
sublime and daring genius of his it must of neoessi^ 
come to pass, that hi s though ts must be masciJ^ 
full of argumentation, and that sufficiently " waniu 
From the same fiery temper proceeds the lo ftiness o f 
his e kpre'ssion s, "and the perpetual torrent of his 
verse, where the barrenness of his subject does not 
too much constrain the quickness of his fancy. For 
there is no doubt to be made, but that he could have 
been everywhere as poetical as he is in his descrip- 
tions, and in the moral part of his philosophy, if he 
had not aimed more to instruct, in his system of 
Nature, than to delight. But he was bent upon 
making JHemmius a matexiaUat,wi^\«abOD3ai^\Ma.\ft 
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defy an invisible power. In short, he was so m uch 
an a theist, that he forgot sometimes to be a po et. *' 
These are the considerations which I had of that 
author before I attempted to translate some parts of 
him. A nd accordingly I laid by my natural diffid ence 
an d BcepticJBm for a while, to take up that dogm ati- 
ca l way of his, which , as I said, is so much his cha- 
r acter, as to make him that individual poet. As for 
liis opinions concerning the mortality of the soul, 
they are so absurd, that I cannot, if I would, believe 
them. I think a future state demonstrable even by 
natural arguments ; at least, to take away rewards 
and punishments is only a pleasing prospect to a 
man, who resolves before-hand not to live morally. 
But, on the other side, the .thought of being nothing 
after death is a burthen insupportable to a virtuous 
man, even though a heathen. We naturally aim at 
happiness, and cannot bear to have it confined to the 
shortness of our present being, especially when we 
con sider, that virtue is genera ll y unhappy in this 
worl d, and vice fortunate. So that it is hope of 
futurity alone th at makes this life tolerable, in ex- 
p ectation o f a better. Who would not commit all 
the excesses, to which he is prompted by his natural 
inclinations, if he may do them with security while 
he is alive, and be incapable of punishment after he 
is dead? If he be cunning and secret enough to 
avoid the laws, and there is no band of morality to 
restrain him : for fame and reputation are weak ties : 
many men have not the least sense of them : power- 
ful men are only awed by them, as they conduce to 
their interest, and that not always, when a passion 
is predominant ; and no man will \>e coia\aAXifc^^"N^Jsk!L- 
in the bounds of duty, when he may saSaVy Xxas^^^^^"^ 
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them. These are my thoughts abstractedly, and witii- 
out entering into the notions of our Christiaii faith, 
which is the proper business of divines. 

But there are other arguments in this poem (wMdi 
I have turned into English) not belonging to the 
mortality of the soul, which are strong enough to a 
reasonable man, to make him less in love with life, 
and consequently in less apprehensions of deatL 
Such as are the natural satiety proceeding from a 
perpetual enjoyment of the same things ; lie inoan- 
veniencies of old age, which make him incapable of 
corporeal pleasures ; the decay of understanding and 
memory, which render him contemptible, and luseleBB 
to others. These, and many other reasons, so pathe- 
tically urged, so beautifully expressed, so adorned 
with examples, and so admirably raised by thoPro- 
sopopeia of Nature, who is brought-in speaking to her 
children, with so much authority and vigour, deserve 
the pains I have taken with them, which I hope have 
not been unsuccessful, or unworthy of my author. 
At least I must take the liberty to own, that I was 
pleased with my own endeavours, which but rarely 
happens to me ; and that I am not dissatisfied upon 
the review of anything I have done in this author. 

I have not here designed to rob the ingenious and 
/ learned translator of Lucretius of any jjart of that 
commendation which he has so justly acquired by 
the whole author, whose fragments only fall to my 
portion. What I have now performed is no more 
than I intended above twenty years ago. The ways 
of our translations are very different. He follows 
him more closely than I have done,. which became 
an interpreter of the whole ipoeiii: I take more 
liberty^ because it best suited -wix^njo^ d^^i^^^VvJoL 
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was to make him as pleasing as I coul d. He had *^ 

been too voluminous had he used my method in so 
long a work ; and I had certainly taken his, had 1 
made it my business to translate the whole. The 
preference then is justly his ; and I join with Mr. 
Evelyn in the confession of it, with this additional 
advantage to him, that his reputation is already 
established in this poet, mine is to make its fortune 
in the world. If I have been anywhere obscure in 
following our common author, or if Lucretius him- 
self is to be condemned, I refer myself to his excel- 
lent annotations, which I have often read, and always 
with some new pleasure. 

My preface begins already to swell upon me, and 
looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by so tedious 
a bespeaking of him : and yet I have Horace and 
Theocritus upon my hands ; but the Greek gentle- 
m.an shall quickly be despatched, because I have 
more business with the Eoman. 

That which distinguishes Theocritus from all other 
poets, both Greek and Latin, and which raises him y 
even above Virgil in^ his Eclogues, is the inimitable v 
tenderness of his passions, and the natural expression 
of them i n words so becoming a pastoral. A sim- 
plicity shines through all he writes. He shows his 
art and learning, by disguising both. His shepherds 
never rise above their country education in their com- 
plaints of love. There is the same difference betwixt 
him and Yirgil, as there is between Tasso's Aminta 
and the Pastor Fido of Guarini. Virgil's shepherds 
are too well read in the philosophy of Epicurus and 
Plato ; and Guarini's seem to have been bred m 
courts. But Theocritus and Ta&BO Yi-aiv^ XaJtwoL ^'esvt'e* 
from oottAgea and plains. It ^aa eaiv^L oi ^^asRk>^». 
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relation to his similitudes, that he never departed 
from the woods, that is, all his comparisozus were 
taken from the country. The same may be said of 
our Theocritus. B[e^is softer than Ovi d ; he tonohes 
/the passions more delicately, and performs ^ this 
out of his own fund, without diving into the arts ' 
and sciences for a supply. Even his Doric dialect has 
an incomparable sweetness in its clownishness, like 
a fair shepherdess in her country russet, talking m 
a Yorkshire tone. This was impossible for Virgil to 
imitate ; because the severity of the Eoman language 
denied him that advantage. Spenser has endeavoured 
it in his Shepherd's Kalendar; but neither -will it 
succeed in English : for which reason I have forbore 
to attempt it. For Theocritus wrote to Sicilians, who 
spoke that dialect; and I direct this part of my 
translations to our ladies, who neither understand, 
nor will take pleasure in such homely expressions. 
I proceed to Horace. 

Take him in parts, and he is chiefly to be con- 
sidered in his three different talents, as he was a 
critic, a satirist, and a writer of odes. His morals 
are uniform, and run through all of them : for, let 
his Dutch commentators say what they will*, his 
philosophy was epicurean; and he made use of 
/ gods and providence only to serve a turn i n poetry . 
But since neither his criticisms, which are the most 
instructive of any that are written in this art, nor 
his satires, which are incomparably beyond Juvenal's, 
if to laugh and railly is to be preferred to railing and 
declaiming, are no part of my present undertaking, 
I confine myself wholly to his odes. These are also 
of several sorts : some of them are panegyrical, others 
moral, the rest jovial, or Ql£ 1 TMJb^ w> ci^ >i)aKisi^ 
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B acclianalian. As difficult as He makes it, and as 
indeed it is, to imitate Pindar, yet, in his most ele- 
vated flights, and in the sudden changes of his 
subject, with almost imperceptible connections, that 
Theban poet is his master. But Horace is of the 
more bounded fancy, and confines himself strictly 
to one sort of verse, or stanza, in every ode. That 
-which will distinguish his style from all other poets, 
is the ele^Mejof Ms words, and the numerousness 
o f Jug ver se. There is nothing so delicately turned 
in all the Rom an language. J?here appears in every 
part of his diction, or (to speak English) in all his 
expressions, a kind of noble and bold purity. His 
words are chosen with as much exactness as Virgil's ; 
but there seems to be a greater spirit in them. There 
is a secret happiness attends his choice, which in 
Petronius is called " Curiosa Felicitas," and which 
I suppose he had from the "Feliciter audere" of 
Horace himself. But the most distinguishing part 
of all his character seems to me to be his briskness, 
hi sjollity ^ and his good-humour ; and those I have 
chieny endeavoured to copy. His other excellencies, 
I confess, are above my imitation. One ode, which 
infinitely pleased me in the reading, I have attempted 
to translate in Pindaric verse; it is that which is 
inscribed to the present Earl of Rochester, to whom 
I have. particular obligations, which this small testi- 
mony of my gratitude can never pay. It is his 
darling in the Latin, and I have taken some pains 
to make it my master-piece in English : for which 
reason I took this kind of verse, which allows more 
latitude than any other. Every one knows it was 
introduced into our language, m t\v\& ^^^'^i^l *^^ 
happy genina of Mr. Cowley. T\ift »fe«vom^ ^-^vs^^rr* 
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of it lias made it spread : bnt it has not been oon- 
sidered enougH, to be so well cultivated. It langniahefl 
in almost every hand but his, and some very few, 
whom (to keep the rest in countenance) I do not 
name. He, indeed, has brought it as near perfectian 
as was possible in so short a time. But, if I may be 
allowed to speak my mind modestly, and without in- 
jury to his sacred ashes, somewhat of the purity of 
the English, somewhat of more equal thoughts, some- 
what of sweetness in the numbers, in one word, 
somewhat of a finer turn, and more lyrical verse, is 
yet wanting. As for the soul of it, which ooDgiBtg. 
in the warmth and vigour of fancy, the maste rly 
v^ figures, and the copiousness of imagination, he has 
excelled all others in this kind. Yet, if the kind 
itself be capable of more perfection, though rather 
in the ornamental parts of it than the essential, what 
rules of morality or respect have I broken, in naming 
the defects, that they may hereafter be amended? 
Imitation is a nice point, and there are few poets 
who deserve to be models in all they write. Mil- 
ton's * Paradise Lost' is admirable; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats against his 
elevations, when it is evident he creeps along some- 
times for above an hundred lines together? Cannot 
I admire the height of his invention, and the strength 
of his expression, without defending his antiquated 
words, and the perpetual harshness of their sound ? 
It is as much commendation as a man can bear, to 
own him excellent ; all beyond it is idolatry. Since 
Pindar was the prince of lyric poets, let me have 
leave to say, that, in imitating him, our numbers 
should, for the most part, be lyrical. For variety, 
or rather where the majesty oi \^a\i^\, "t«\jaM«^\V 
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f they majJbejtretehedJ;o the English h^ of five 
fee ty and to th e French Alexandrine jpfsjx.- - Bulihe 
ear must preside, and direct the judgment to the 
choice of numbers. Without the nicety of this, the 
harmony of Pindaric verse can never be complete : 
the cadency of one line must be a rule to that of the 
next; and the sound of the former must slide g ently 
into that which follows; without leaping from one 
extreme into another. It must be done like _the 
fihadowings of a picture, which fall by degrees into y 
a d arker colour . I shall be glad, if I have so ex-^ 
plained myself as to be understood; but if I have 
not, " Quod nequeo dicere et sentio tantiun " must be 
my excuse. There remains much more to be said on 
this subject; but, to avoid envy, I will be silent. 
"What I have said is the general opinion of the best 
judges, and in a manner has been forced from me, 
by seeing a noble sort of poetry so happily restored 
"by one man, and so grossly copied by almost all the 
rest. A musical ear, and a great genius, if another 
Mr. Cowley could arise in another age, may bring it 
to perfection. In the mean time — 

..." Fungar vice ootiB, acutnm 

Beddere quae ferrum yalet, exsors ipsa secandL" 

To conclude, I am sensible that I have written 
this too hastily and too loosely : I fear I have been 
tedious, and, which is worse, it comes out from the 
first draught, and uncorrected. This I grant, is no 
excuse : for it may be reasonably urged, why did he 
not write with more leisure, or, if he had it not 
(which was certainly my case), why did he attempt 
to write on so nice a subject? The o\i^^Q.\Ass^S&^x!c^- 
answerable; but, in part of recoTaipen)B^,\^\.xsiRk ^yss«^«Rk 
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the reader, that, in hasty productions, he is snre to 
meet with an author's present sense, which cooler 
thoughts would possibly have disguised. There is 
undoubtedly more of spirit, though not of judgment, 
v^ in these incorrect essays, and consequently, though 
my hazard T)e the greater, yet the reader's pleasuxe 
is not the less. 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN POETRY 

AND PAINTING. 



It may be reasonably expected, tbat I should say 
sometbing on my behalf, in respect to my present 
xtndertaking. First then, the reader may be pleased 
to know, that it was not of my own choice that I 
undertook this work. Many of our most skilful 
painters, and other artists, were pleased to recom- 
men d^this author to me, as one who perfectly un- 
derstood the rules of painting ; who gave the best 
and most concise instructions for performance, and 
the surest to inform the judgment of all who loved 
this noble art ; that they who before were rather 
fond of it, than knowingly admired it, might 
defend their in clination b y their rea son ; that they 
might understand those excellencies which they 
blindly valued, so as not to be further imposed on 
by bad pieces, and to kno w when Nature was well 
imit ated by the most able masters. It is true in- 
deed, and they actiowledge it, that, besides the y 
r oles which are gi ven in this treatise, or which r 
can be given in any^ther, to make a perfect judg- 
ment of good pictures, and to value them more or 
less, when compared with another, there is further 
Tequired a long conversation with. t\i^ \y^«X ^Y^iRft»> 
which are not very frequent eitiiet vn ^t«j:^ci»^ ^^"^ 
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England; yet some we have, not only from the 
hands of Holbein, Eubens, and Vandyck (one of 
them is admirable for history-painting, and the 
other two for portraits), but of many Flemuk 
masters, and those not inconsiderable, though fi»r 
design not equal to the Italians. And of these 
latter also, we are not unfurnished with some pieoee 
of Baphael, Titian, Correggio, Michel A ngelo, and 
others. But to return to niy own under taking of 
this translation; I freely own that I though t my- 
self incapable of performing it, either to theii 
satisfaction, or my own credit. Not but that I 
understood the original Latin, and the Fi^moli 
uthor perhaps as well as most Englishmen; bat 
I was not sufficiently versed in the terms of_jit: 
and therefore thought that many of those persoiUi 
who put this honourable task on me, were mon 
able to perform it themselves, as undoubtedly they 
were. But they assuring me of their assistance in 
correcting my faults, where I spoke improperly, I 
was encouraged to attempt it, that I might not 1)6 
wanting in what I could, to satisfy the desires of 
so many gentlemen who were willing to give the 
world this useful work. They have effectually pe^ 
formed their promise to me, and I have been as 
careful on my side to take their advice on all 
things, so that the reader may assure himself of 
a tolerable translation ; not elegant, for I propo sed 
not that to myself, but familiar, clear, and instmo- 
tive : in any of which parts, if I have £Etiled, the 
fault lies wholly at my door. In this one particular 
only, I must beg the reader's pardon : the prose 
translation of the poem is not free from poetical 
expresBiona, and 1 dare not T^TOxcoBfe ^IJtkaX «nisi!b ^1 
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them are not fustian, or at least highly meta- 
phorical ; but, this being a fault in the first diges- 
tion, (t hat is , t he original Latin), was not to be 
re9iedied m the second, viz. the translation ; and I 
may confidently say, that whoever had attempted 
it, must have fallen into the same inconvenience, or 
a much greater, that of a false version. "When I 
undertook this work, I was already engaged in the 
translation of Virgil, from whom I have borrowed 
only two months, and am now returning to that 
-which I ou^t to understand better. In the mean- 
time, I beg the reader's pardon for entertaining 
liim so long with myself; it is an usual part of ill 
manners in all authors, and almost in all mankind, 
to trouble others with their business ; and I was so 
sensible of it before-hand, that I had not now com- 
mitted it, unless some concernments of the readers 
had been interwoven with my own. But I know 
not, while I am atoning for one error, if I am not 
falling int o ano ther : for I have been importuned to 
Bay some^mig further of this art ; and to make 
some observations on it, in relation to the likeness y 
and agreement which it has wi th poet^ its sister.*^ 
But before I proceed, it will not be amiss, if I copy 
from Bellori (a most ingenious author) some part of 
his idea of a painter, which cannot be impleasing, 
at least to such who are conversant in the philo- 
sophy of Plato; and, to avoid tediousness, I will 
not translate the whole discourse, but take and 
leave, as I find occasion. 

"God Almighty, in the fabric of the universe, 
first contemplated himself, and reflected on his own 
excellencies; from which he dxe-w aa^ ciorasfcsJuaXfe^ 
tboBe £iBt forma, which are caVle^ ii^l^jo^, ^^ *Og»X 
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every species which was afterwards expreesed nu 
produced from that first idea, forming that won- 
^ derf al cont extare of all created beings. Bnt Ha 
celestial bodies above the moon being inoo rmp tiHe 
and not subject to change, remained for ever £ur 
and in perpetual order. On the contraiy^aUtibingi 
which are sublunary are subject to change^ to de- 
formity, and to decay ; and though Natu re alw ayB 
intends a consummate beauty in her productioMi 
yet through the inequality of the matter, tiie fiynu 
are altered ; and in particular human beauty eaSsn 
alteration for the worse, as we see to our mortificir 
^. tion, in the deformities and disproportions which 
are in us. For which reason, the artful painter, 
and the sculptor, imitating the Divine Maker, foim 
to themselves, as well as they are able, a model of 
the superior beauties ; and, reflecting on them, en- 
deavour to correct and amend the Qomnion Nature, 
and to represent it as it was first created, i^ithont 

•^ fault, either in colour or in lineament. 

"The idea, which we may call the goddess of 
painting and of sculpture, descends upon the marUe 
and the cloth, and becomes the original of those arts: 
and being measured by the compass of the intelleot, 

/ is itse lf the measure o f the performing hand : and, 
being animated by the imagination, infuses life into 
the image. The idea of the painter and the sculpted 
is undoubtedly that perfect and excellent example 
of the mind, by imitation of which imagined forms 
all things are represented which fall under human 
sight ; such is the definition which is made by 
Cicero, in his book of the Orator, to Brutus. ' As 
therefore in forms and figures there is somewhat 
which IB excellent and ^^exiecA., Vi ^\ii^ Sss^^sis^ 
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species aU_tliiiigs are referred by knitatio n, which 
are the objects of sight ; in like man ner we b ehold 
the species of elo(jnence in our minds, the efS gies,*^ 
or actual image of which_we seek in the organs of 
o ur h earing. This is likewise confirmed by troclus, 
in the dialogue of Plato, called Timseus ; If, says 
he, you take a man as he is m ade by Nature, an d 
compare him with another who is the effect of Art,., 
the work of Nature will always appear the less j 
1}eautiful, beca use Art is more accu rate than Nature.' / /^ 
But Zeuxis, w ho,, from the jshoice^ which he made of 
five virgins, drew that wonderful picture of Helena, 
which Cicero, in his Orator before mentioned, sets 
"before us, as the most perfect example of beauty, at . 
the same time admonishes a painter to contemplate 
the ideas of the most natural forms ; and to make a* 
judicious choice of several bodies, all of them the 
most elegant which we can find : by which we may 
plainly understand, that he thought it impossible 
to find in any one body all those perfections which 
he sought for the accomplishment of a Helena, be- 
cause Nature in any individual person makes nothing 
that is perfect i n all its p arts. For this reason 
Maximus Tyrius also says, that thelmage which is 
taken by a painter from several bodies produces a 
l)eauty, which it is impossible to find in any single 
natural body, approaching to the perfection of the 
fairest statues. T hus N ature, on this account, is so 
much inferior to Art, that those artists who propose 
to themselves only the imitation or likeness of such 
or such a particular person, without election of those 
ideas before mentioned, have often been reproached 
for that omission. DemetriuB waa taxfe^ ^or \>KbY£v?, 
too natural; DionyBiua was also blamfe^^ox ^t^-^^^nsv^ 
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men like us, and was commonly called *AyOpuyriyf»' 
\/ ^09, that is, a painter of men. In our times, Miohfil 
Angelo da Caravaggio was esteemed too natural: 
he irdw persons as they were; and Ba miboock) , 
and most of the Dutch painters, have draw n the 
worst likeness. Lysippus, of old, upbraided the 
common sort of sculptors for making men suoh as 
they were found in Nature ; and boasted of himself 
that he made them as they ought to be ; 'which is a 
precept of Aristotle, given as well to poets as to 
painters. Phidias raised an admiration even to 
astonishment in those who beheld his statues, wit h 
,the forms which he gave to his gods and heroea, 
y^ by imitating the idea rather than Nature; jmd 
Cicero, speaking of him, affirms, that figuring 
Jupiter and Pallas, he did not contemplate any 
object from whence he took any likeness, but con- 
sidered in his own mind a great and admirable 
form of beauty, and according to that image in Jub 
soul, he directed the operation of his hand. Seneca 
also seems to wonder that Phidias, having never 
beheld either Jove or Pallas, yet could conceive 
their divine images in his mind. Apollonius 
TyansBus says the same in other words, that the 
fancy more instructs the painter than the imita- 
,. " tion; for the last makes only the things which it 
sees, but the first makes also the things which it 
never sees. 

"Loon Battista Alborti tells us, that we ought 
not so mucli to lovo the likeness as the beauty, and 
to chooHo from the fairest bodies severally the fairest 
parts. Tjoonardo da Vinci instructs the painter to 
form tlm idea to himself; and E;«bffiai€lLe,the greatest 
of all modem masteis, 'wxi\fc^ \5qml% Vi C>%fi^v^gi^k!CEi!A^ 
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concerning his Galatea : * To p aint a fair on e, it is 
nec essary fo r me to see many fair ones^ Jbut becanse 
ther e is so great a scarcity of lovely women, I am 
oonstrained to make use of one certain idea, wMch 
* I have formed to myself in my own fancy.' Guide 
Reni sending to Rom e his St. Michael, which he had 
painted for the church of the Capuchins, at the 
same time wrote to Monsignor Massano, who was 
the mctestro di casa (or steward of the house) to Pope 
Urban vni. in this manner ; * I wish 1 had the 
•wings of an angel, to have ascended into Paradise 
and there to have beheld the forms of those beau- 
tified spirits, from which I might have copied my 



archangel ; but, not being able to mount so high, r 



it was in vain for me to search his resemblance (^ 



here below ; so that I was forced to make an intro-^ 
spection into my own mind, and into that idea of ^ 
beauty, which I have formed in my own imagina-^^ 

tion. I have likewise created there the contrary 

idea of deformity and ugliness; but I leave the 
consideration of it till I paint the devil, and in 
the mesmtime shun the very thought of it as 
much as possibly I can, and am even endeavouring 
to blot it wholly out of my remembrance.' There 
was not any lady in all antiquity who was mistress 
of so much beauty, as was to be found in the Venus 
of Cnidus, made by Praxiteles, or the Minerva of 
Athens, by Phidias, which was therefore called the 
Beau tifuf F orm. Neither is there any man of the \/ 
present age equal in the strength, proportion, and 
knitting of his limbs, to the Hercules of Famese, 
made by Glycon ; or any woman who can justly be 
compared with the Medicean^enxx^ oi Qj\^Qrcc^<ssv<fe». 
And upon this account the noblest ^po^\» ^"cA xis^'^ 
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best orators, when they desire to celebrate any 
extraordinary beauty, are forced to have reooiun 
to statues and pictures, and to draw their peraom 
and faces into comparison : Ovid, endeavouring to 
express the beauty of Cyllarus, the fairest of tlie 
Centaurs, celebrates him as next in perfection to 
the most admirable statues — 

' Gratus in ore vigor, cervix, humerique, manusqne, 
Pectoraque, artifioum laudatis proxima signis.' 

' A pleasing vigour his fair face expressed ; 
His neck, his hands, his shoulders, and his breast^ 
Did next in gracefuhiess and beauty stand. 
To breathing figures of the sculptoi^s hand.' 

In another place he sets Apelles above Venus. 

* Si Venerem Cois nunquam pinxisset Apelles, 
Mersa sub SBquoreis iUa lateret aquis.' 

ThuB varied — 

* One birth to seas the Cyprian goddess oVd, 
A second birth the painter's art bestow'd ; 
Less by the seas than by his pow'r was given ; 
They made her live, but he advanced to heaven.' 

*' The idea of this beauty is indeed various, ac- 
cording to the several forms which the painter or 
sculptor would describe : as one in strength, another 
in magnanimity ; and sometimes it consists in cheer- 
fulness, and sometimes in delicacy, and is always 
diversified by the sex and age. 

"The beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno 
another : Hercules and Cupid are perfect beauties, 
though of different kinds ; for beauty is only that 
which makes all things a;a t^ey at^ Ssi ^^Sx ^tks^^x 
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and perfect nature, whidi the best painters always 
choose, by contemplating the forms of each. We 
ought f urther to consider, that a picture being the 
represe ntati on of a human action, the painter ought 
^ retain in Ms mind th e examples of all aff ections 
and jpassions ; as a poet p reserves the idea of an 
angry man, of one who is fearful, sad, or merry; 
and so of all the rest ; for it is impossible to express 
that with the hand, w hich never e ntered i nto th e 
im agination. In this manner, as I have rudely and 
briefly shown you, painters and sculptors, choosing 
the most elegant natural beauties, perfectionate the 
idea, and advance their art, even above Nature 
itself, in her individual productions, which is the 
utmost mastery of human performance. 

'' From hence arises that astonishment, and almost 
adoration, which is ' paid by the knowing to those 
divine remains of antiquity. From hence Phidias, 
Lysippus, and other noble sculptors, are still held 
in veneration ; and Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogones, and 
other admirable painters, though their works are 
perishecT, are and wilTlSe eternally admired; who 
all of them drew after the ide as of perfection;, 
"which are the miracles of Nature, the providence of 
the understanding, the exem plars of the mind, the 
li ght of the fancy ; the sun, which from its rising, 
inspired the statue of Memnon, and the"1Bre"which 
warmed into, life the image of Prometheus ; it is 
this which causes the graces and the loves to take 
up their habitations in the hardes t marble, and to y 
subsist in the emptiness of light and shadows. But, ^^ 
since the idea of eloquence is as inferior to that of 
painting as the force of wordB is to \\i^ ^v^V^^^s^^^"*^*^ 
here break off abruptly ; and ha^vng ooiij^^^^'*^^ 
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reader, as it were, to a secret walk, there leave bim 
in the midst of silence to contemplate those ideu 
which I have only sketched, and which every maa 
must finish to himself." 

In these pompous expressions, or such as these, 
the Italian has given you his idea of a painter ; and 
though I cannot much commend the style, I rntut 
needs say, there is somewhat in the matter : Plato 
himself is accustomed to write loftily, imitating, ai 
the critics tell us, the manner of Homer ; but surely 
that inimitable poet had not so much of smoke in 
his writings, though not less of fire. But in shorty 
this is the present genius of Italy. What Philo- 
stratus tells us, in the poem of his Figures^ is some- 
what plainer, and therefore I will translate it 
almost word for word : " He who will rightly 
govern the art of painting ought, of necessity, 
first to understand human nature. He ought like- 
wise to be endued with a genius to express the 
signs of their passions whom he represents, and to 
make the dumb, as it were, to speak : he must yet 
further understand what is contained in the con- 
stitution of the cheeks, in the temperament of the 
eyes, in the naturalness (if I may so call it) of the 
eyebrows ; and in short, whatsoever belon gs to 
the mind and thought. He who thoroughly pos- 
sesses all these things will obtain the whole, and 
the hand will exquisitely represent the action of 
every particular person;. if it happens that he he 
either mad or angry, melancholic or cheerful, a 
sprightly youth or a languishing lover : in one 
word, he will be able to paint whatsoever is pro- 
portionable to any one. And even in all this there 
IS a sweet error witbout Ga\v&m% «Q^ ^^3x1^ \ \.vs\ 
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the eyes and mind of the beholders being fastened 
on objects which have no real 'being, as if they 
"were truly existent, and being induced by them to 
believe them so, what pleasure is it not capable of 
giving? The ancients, and other wise men, have 
"written many thin gs concerning the symmet ry, 
which is in the art of painting : constituting, as it 
were, some certain laws for the proportion of every y 
member; not thinking it possible f or a p ainter toi/ 
undertake the expression of those motions which 
are in the mind without a concurrent harmony in 
the naturaljneasure ; for that w^hichial)ul of its , 
own kin d and measure is not received from Nature,^ 
"whosemotion is always right. On a serious con-ir 
sideralluu of this matter, it will be found, that the 
art of painting has a wonderful affinity with that 
of poetry, and there is betwixt them a certain com- 
m on im agination. For, as the poets introduce the 
gods and heroes, and all those things which are 
either ma jesti cal, honest, or delightful; in like 
manner, the painters, by the virtue of their out- 
lines, colours, lights, and shadows, represent the . 
same lyings and persons in their pictures." Thus, ^ 
as convoy ships either accompany or should accom- 
pany their merchants, till they may prosecute the 
rest of their voyage without danger, so Philostratus 
has brought me thus far on my way, and I can now 
sail on without him. He has begun to speak of the 
great relation betwixt painting and poetry, and 
thither the greatest part of this discourse, by my 
promise, was directed. I have not engaged myself 
to any perfect method, neither am I loaded with a 
full cargo : it is sufficient if 1 \)im^ «* «a.\fi:^^ ^^'^ 
Bome goods in this voyage. It ^V\i \ie> ^^«^ ^^^ 
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others to add nyre when the X5ommeroe is settled: 
for a treatise, if^Wce as large as this, of painting, 
could not contain all that might be said on tho 
parallel of these two sister-arts. I will take my 
rise from Bellori before I proceed to the author (rf 
this book. 

The business of his preface is to prove, that a 
learned painter should form to himself an idea of 
perfect Nature. This image he is to set before hk 
mind in all his undertakings, and to draw from 
thence, as from a storehouse, the beauties -which an 
to enter into his work : thereby correcting Natnre 
from what actually she is in individuals, to what 
she ought to be, and what she was created. Now 
as this idea of perfection is of little use in portraitB» 
or the resemblances of particular persons, so neither 
is it in the characters of comedy and tragedy, 
which are never to be made perfect, but always to 
be drawn with some specks of frailty and deficienoe ; 
such as they have been described to us in history, 
if they were real characters ; or such as the poet 
began to show them, at their first appearance, if 
they were only fictitious, or imaginary. The per- 
fection of such stage characters consists chiefly in 
their likeness to the deficient faulty nature, "wliich 
is their original ; only (as it is observed more at 
large hereafter) in such cases there will always be 
found a better likeness and a worse, and the better 
is constantly to be chosen ; I mean in tragedy, 
which represents the figures of the highest form 
among mankind; thus, in portraits, the painter 
will not take that side of the face which has some 
notonous blemish in it, but eithei dxaw it in profile, 
as Apelles did Antigonua, wko \iai^ \q%\. OTkfe q>^ \osi 
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g( eyes, or else shadow the more imperfect side : for 
^ an ingenious flattery is to be allowed to the pro- 
j fessors of both arts, so long as the likeness is not 
^ destroyed. It is true, that all manner of imper- 
^ fections must not be taken away from the charac- 
ters ; and the reason is that there may be left some 
■J. grounds of pity for their misfortunes ; we can never 
}. "be grieved for their miseries who are thoroughly 
I -wicked, and have thereby justly called their cala- 
L mities on themselves; such men are the natural 
; objects of our hatred, not of our commiseration. If, 
on the other side, their characters were wholly per- 
fect, such as, for example, the character of a saint 
f or martyr in a play, his or her misfortunes would 
i produce impious thoughts in the beholders: they 
would accuse the heavens of injustice, and think of 
leaving a religion where piety was so ill requited. 
I say the greater part would be tempted to do so ; I 
say not that they ought; and the consequence is 
too dangerous for the practice. In this I have 
accused myself for my own St. Catherine ; but let 
truth prevail. Sophocles has taken the just medium 
in his CEdipus : he is somewhat arrogant at his first 
entrance^ and is too inquisitive through the whole 
tragedy; yet these imperfections being balanced 
by great virtues, they hinder not our compassion 
for his miseries, neither yet can they destroy that 
horror which the nature of his crimes has excited in 
us. Such in painting are the warts and moles, 
which, adding a likeness to the face, are not, there- 
fore, to be omitted ; but these produce no loathing 
in us ; but how far to proceed, and where to stop, is 
left to the judgment of the poet axu^ \\i<ek -^^So^Xk^^ 
Jh comedy there is somewliat ixiOTe oi VJaa ^qte*?^ 
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likeness to be taken, because that is often to pro- 
duce laughter, which is occasioned by the sight d 
some deformity ; but for this I refer the reader tfl 
Aristotle. It is a sharp manner of instmctioin fii 
the vulgar, who are never well amended tUl tibej 
are more than sufficiently exposed, that I may le- 
tum to the beginning of this remark, conoeiiiiiig 
perfect ideas, I have only this to say, that fhe 
parallel is often true in epic poetry. 

The heroes of the poets are to be drawn aocordiiig 
to this rule ; there is scarce a frailty to be left in 
the best of them, any more than to be found in a 
divine nature. And if .^Sneas sometimes weeps, it 
iB not in bemoaning Ms own miseries, bat than 
which his people undergo. If this be an imperfiBO- 
tion, the Son of God, when he was incarnate, shad 
tears of compassion over Jerusalem; and LentnlvB 
describes him often weeping, but never langhing; 
so that Virgil is justified even from the Holy Sor^ 
tures. I have but one word more, which for once 
I will anticipate from the author of this book. 
Though it must be an idea of perfection fiom 
which both the epic poet and the history painter 
draws, yet all perfections are not suitable to ail 
subjects, but every one must be designed according 
to that perfect beauty which is proper to him : An 
Apollo must be distinguished from a Jupiter, a 
Pallas from a Yenus ; and so in poetry, an JSneas 
from any other hero, for piety is his chief perfec- 
tion. Homer's Achilles is a kind of exception to 
this rule ; but then he is not a perfect hero, nor bo 
intended by the poet. All his gods had somewhat 
of human imperfection, fox which he has been taxed 
by Plato as an imitator oi w\iaA.^w&\»^. ^xiV^Vr^ 
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observed his fault, and mended it. Yet Achilles 
-was perfect in the strength of his body, and the 
vigour of his mind. Had he been less passionate or 
less revengeful, the poet well foresaw that Hector 
liad been killed, and Troy taken at the first assault ; 
-which had destroyed the beautiful contrivance of 
Ills iZuu2, and the moral of preventing discord 
amongst confederate princes, which was his prin- 
cipal intention : for the moral (as Bossu observes) 
is the first business of the poet, as being the ground- 
-work of his instruction. This being formed, he 
contrives such a design or fable, as may be most 
suitable to the moral ; after this he begins to think 
of the personB whom he is to employ in carrying on 
liis design, and gives them the manners which are 
most proper to their several characters. The thoughts 
and words are the last parts which give beauty and 
colouring to the piece. When I say that the man- 
ners of the hero ought to be good in perfection, I 
contradict not the Marquis of Normanby's opinion, 
in that admirable verse, where, speaking of a perfect 
character, he calls it — 

^ A faultless monster, which the world ne'er knew.*' 

For that excellent critic intended only to speak of 
dramatic characters, and not of epic. Thus at least 
I have shown, that in the most perfect poem, which 
is that of Virgil, a perfect idea was required and 
followed; and, consequently, that all succeeding 
poets, ought rather to imitate him, than even 
Homer. I will now proceed, as I promised, to the 
author of this book : He tells you, almost in the 
first lines of it, that " the chief end of i^«AX!A,YSi% S& 
Uf please the eyes ; and it is one gteaA. exA oi ^cfe\x^ 
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to please the mind." Thus far the parallel of the 
arts holds true ; with this difference, that the prin- 
cipal end of painting is to please, and the oihkf 
design of poetry is to instruct. In this the lattor 
seems to have the advantage of the former. But if 
we consider the artists themselves on both sidei) 
certainly their aims are the very same ; they would 
both make sure of pleasing, and that in prefeienoe 
to instruction. Next, the means of this pleasure k 
by deceit : one imposes on the sight, and the other 
on the understanding. Fiction is of the essence of 
poetry as well as of painting: there is a resem- 
blance in one of human bodies, things, and actioiii^ 
which are not real ; and in the other, of a true stoiy 
by a fiction. And, as all stories are not proper sub- 
jects for an epic poem or a tragedy, so neither an 
they for a noble picture. The subjects both of the 
one and of the other ought to have nothing of im- 
moral, low, or filthy in them ; but this being treated 
at large in the book itself, I wave it to avoid repeti- 
tion. Only I must add, that though Catullus, Ovid, 
and others, were of another opinion, that the subject 
of poets, and even their thoughts and expressions, 
might be loose, provided their lives were chaste and 
holy, yet there are no such licences permitted in 
that art, any more than in painting to design and 
colour obscene nudities. "Vita proba est," is no 
excuse ; for it will scarcely be admitted, that either 
a poet or a painter can be chaste, who give us the 
contrary examples in their writings and their pic- 
tures. We see nothing of this kind in Virgil ; that 
which comes the nearest to it is the adventure of 
the Cave, where Dido and j3Eneas were driven by 
the storm; yet even there, \^ie ^^ofeX. ^t^\«im^ ^ 
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-marriage, and Juno herself was present at it. 
Neither is there any expression in that story which 
a Roman matron might not read without a blush. 
Besides, the poet passes over it as hastily as he 
can, as if he were afraid of staying in the cave 
-with the two lovers, and of being a witness to 
their actions. Now I suppose that a painter would 
not be much commended, who should pick out 
this cavern from the whole Mneia^ when there is 
not another in the work. He had better leave 
them in their obscurity, than let in a flash of 
lightning to clear the natural darkness of the 
place, by which he must discover himself as much 
as them. The altar-pieces, and holy decorations 
of painting, show that art may be applied to 
better uses as well as poetry; and amongst many 
other instances, the Famese Gallery, painted by 
Hannibal Carracci, is a sufficient witness yet re- 
maining : the whole work being morally instructive, 
and particularly the Hercules Bivium, which is a 
perfect triumph of virtue over vice, as it is wonder- 
fully well described by the ingenious Bellori. 

Hitherto I have only told the reader what ought 
not to be the subject of a picture or of a poem. 
What it ought to be on either side our author tells 
118. It must in general be great and noble ; and in ■■■- 
this the parallel is exactly true. The subject of a 
poet, either in tragedy, or in an epic poem, is 
a great action of some illustrious hero. It is the 
same in painting : not every action, nor every per- 
son, is considerable enough to enter into the cloth. 
It must be the anger of an Achilles, the piety of an 
^neas, the sacrifice of an Iphigema •, iot \iSTo-ai«©» 
as well as heroes are comprehended m ^Jtife xv^^b. 
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But the parallel is more complete in tragedy tliin 
in an epic poem: for as a tragedy may be madD 
out of many particular episodes of Homer or of 
Virgil ; so may a noble picture be designed out of 
this or that particular story in either author. B» 
tory is also fruitful of designs, both for the painter 
and the tragic poet : Curtius throwing himself into 
a gulph, and the two Decii sacrificing themselva 
for the safety of their country, are subjeotB fa 
tragedy and picture. Such is Scipio, restoring the 
Spanish Bride, whom he either loved, or may lie 
supposed to love ; by which he gained the liearts of 
a great nation, to interest themselves for Boom 
against Carthage : these are all but particular pieoa 
in Livy's history, and yet are full, complete sob' 
jects for the pen and pencil. Now the reason of 
this is evident: tragedy and picture are man 
narrowly circumscribed by the mechanic rules of 
time and place than the epic poem : tjie time of 
this last is left indefinite. It is true, Homer took 
up only the space of eight-and-forty days for lui 
Iliad; but whether Virgil's action was oompn- 
hended in a year, or somewhat more, is not detep 
mined by Bossu. Homer made the place of his 
action Troy, and the Grecian camp besieging it 
Virgil introduces his j3Eneas sometimes in Sioilyf 
sometimes in Carthage, and other times at CmiUB, 
before ho brings him to Laurentum ; and even after 
that, ho wanders again to the kingdom of Evander, 
and some parts of Tuscany, before he returns to 
finish the war by the death of Tumus. But tra- 
gedy, according to the practice of the ancients, wai 
always confined within the compass of twenty-fiwr 
hours, and seldom takas \x^ «o xo^oLOa. Xhss^Sk. ^Vsi 
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the place of it, it was always one, and that not in 
a larger sense, as, for example, a whole city, or two 
or three several houses in it, but the market, or 
some other public place, common to the chorus and 
all the actors; which established law of theirs I 
liave not an opportunity to examine in this place, 
because I cannot do it without digression from my 
snbject, though it seems too strict at the first ap- 
pearance, because it excludes all secret intrigues, 
"which are the beauties of the modem stage; for 
nothing can be carried on with privacy, when the 
chorus is supposed to be always present. But to 
proceed : I must say this to the advantage of paint- 
ing, even above tragedy, that what this last repre- 
sents in the space of many hours, the former shows . 
ns in one moment. The action, the passion, and 
the manners of so many persons as are contained 
in a picture, are to be discerned at once in the 
twinkling of an eye ; at least they would be so, if 
the sight could travel over so many diflferent objects 
all at once, or the mind could digest them all at the 
same instant, or point of time. Thus in the famous 
picture of Poussin, which represents the institution 
of the blessed Sacrament, you see our Saviour and 
his twelve disciples, all concurring in the same 
action, after different manners, and in different pos- 
tures ; only the manners of Judas are distinguished 
from the rest. Here is but one indivisible point of 
time observed; but one action performed by so 
many persons, in one room, and at the same table ; 
yet the eye cannot comprehend at once the whole 
object, nor the mind follow it so fast; it is con- 
sidered at leisure and seen by interv^^a. ^xxs^ ^x^ 
the BubjeotB of noble pictureB, and. eox^ «t^ ^'c^:^ ^*^ 
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be undertaken by noble hands. There axe otier 
parts of Nature which are meaner, and yet are Ita 
subjects both of painters and of poets. 

For to proceed in the parallel : as comedy is i 
representation of human life in inferior persons anl 
low subjects, and by that means creeps into tha 
nature of poetry, and is a kind of juniper, a shnik 
belonging to the species of cedar ; so is the painting 
of clowns, the representation of a Dutch Kermis, 
the brutal sport of Snick-or-Snee, and a thousand 
other things of this mean invention, a kind of pic- 
ture which belongs to Nature, but of the lowest 
form. Such is a Lazar in comparison to a YenuB; 
both are drawn in human figures ; they have &cei 
alike, though not like faces. There is yet a lowei 
sort of poetry and painting, which is out of Natme; 
for a farce is that in poetry which grotesque is in 
a picture : the persons and actions of a farce are aU 
unnatural, and the manners false ; that is, inconsuh 
tent with the characters of mankind. Grotesque 
painting is the just resemblance of this ; and Horaoe 
begins his art of poetry, by describing such a figme 
with a man's head, a horse's neck, the wings of a 
bird, and a fish's tail, parts of different species 
jumbled together, according to the mad imagina- 
tion of the dauber ; and the end of all this, as he 
tells you afterwards, is to cause laughter : a veiy 
monster in Bartholomew Fair, for the mob to gape 
at for their twopence. Laughter is, indeed, the 
propriety of a man, but just enough to distinguisli 
him from his elder brother with four legs. It is a 
kind of a bastard pleasure too, taken in at the eyee 
of the vulgar gazers, and at the eaxa of the beastly 
audjence. Churoh-pamtexa wae V^ ^ft ^x^^xX. ^^ 
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honest countryman at public prayers, and keep his 
eyes open at a heavy sermon ; and farce-scribblers 
make use of the same noble invention to entertain 
citizens, county gentlemen, and Covent-Garden fops : 
if they are merry, all goes well on the poet's side. 
The better sort go thither too, but in despair of 
sense and the just images of Nature, which are the 
adequate pleasures of the mind. But the author 
can give the stage no better than what was given 
liim by Nature ; and the actors must represent such 
things as they are capable to perform, and by which 
both they and the scribbler may get their living. 
After all, it is a good thing to laugh at any rate ; 
and if a straw can tickle a man, it is an instrument 
of happiness. Beasts can weep when they suffer, but 
they cannot laugh ; and, as Sir William Davenant 
observes, in his preface to Gondibert, ** It is the 
'wisdom of a government to permit plays (he might 
have added farces), as it is the prudence of a carter 
to put bells upon his horses to make them carry 
their burdens cheerfully." 

I have already shown that one main end of poetry 
and painting is to please, and have said something 
of the kinds of both, and of their subjects, in which 
they bear a great resemblance to each other. I must 
now consider them as they are great and noble aii» : 
and as they are arts, they must have rules which 
may direct them to their common end. — v 

To all arts and sciences, but more particularly ^ 
to these, may be applied what Hippocrates says of 
physic, as I find him cited by an eminent French 
critic. " Medicine has long subsisted in the world ; 
the principles of it are certain, aii^\\i\k5au^^^ife't\»^«^ 
war; i>jr both which there has "been iow^A^'^'Ck. \^^ 
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oiurBo of many ages, an infltiito number of tl 
the experieaco of which has confirmed its naeft 
and giKtdueas. All that is wanting to the perff 
of ttuB art, will nndoubtodty be found, if able 
sod Buch Hfi are inatniot«d in the ancient rulea 
make n further inquiry into it, and endeavo 
arrive at that whioh ia hitherto unknown by 
wluoh is alrufidy known. But all, who ha-vin 
jected the ancient rules, and token the op] 
ways, yet boast themKelTes to be masters o( 
art, do but deceive others, and are themselve 
oeived; for that is absolutely impossible." 

This is notoriouely true in these two arte 
the way to please being to imitate N^ature, bot 
poets and the painters in ancient times, and il 
best ftRos, have studied her ; and from the pn 
of both these arts the rules have been draw 
which we are instructed how to please, and to 
pass that end which they obtained, by folio 
their example ; for Nature is still the same i 
ages, and can never bo contrary to herself. ' 
from the practice of ^scbylus, Sophocles, and 
pidee, Aristotle drow his rules for tragedy, and ] 
BtratuB for painting. Thus amongst the mot 
the Italian and French critics, by studying At 
oepts of Aristotle and Horace, and having th 
ample of the Grecian poets before their eyes, 
given UB the rules of modem tragedy; and 
the critics of the same countries, in the e 
painting, have given the precepts of perft 
that art. \lt is true, that poetry has one adva 
over pairift'ng in those last ages, that we have 
the remaiit'iDg examples ^MV o^ *« f^-cbji 
Latin poets : whereas the ■^aiiite'cft ^ 
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left tkum friJiii AjKillnH, VmUty^iMUiHt PiirrhuMiiiH, 

K<)UxIii, ttud thn roHt, hut only ihu ttiHtiiiUiiiiuH whiuh 

w^ ISivmi uf tlusir iiuHiiitimrahlo workM. Hut iimtuad 

o{ thin, thoy huvo Hotno of thoir Umt NtatuuH, huMUi^ 

TelluvuM, (M)UunuM, oixilmkH, ot<i., whioh aro Huvod out 

of tha Qcminv^u ruin, and aruHtill proHorvoil in Italy ; 

Mul by well^liritini^uiHhin^ what iri propor to m(5u1])- 

tura, and what to painting, and what iH tuimmon to 

tbembutb, thoy havo judioiouHly rtipairoil that Inim; 

fwdtbo gruat goniuH ol' Uaphaid and othorn, having 

miooaedud to tho tinuiH of harliariMia and ignoranuo, 

tha knuwliNlgo of painting in now arrived to a 

Mnprumo jii^rfmjtion, though tho pitrfommnoo of it 

Umuoh diMdincd in tho pnmnnt ago. Tho groatuHt 

tlg6 for poutry amongHt tho ilonianH, waM (sortainly 

thutuf AugUHtUM (War; and yot wo aro told, that 

piiftting wiiH thou at itH hiwtsHt ohh, and porliapH 

willpturo waM aJHo doolining at tho Hanio tiuio. In 

^ reign of J)oniitia(t,and Homo who HUoooo<lod him, 

iMJtttry waN but moanly <suItivatod, but painting 

fitubiuutly llourihhod. 1 am not horo to givo tho 

bintory of tho two artH, how thoy woro both in a 

lumutur oxtinguinhod by tho irruption of tho bar- 

^fonu natiotm, and both roHtorod about tho timoH 

^f Um X., OharloN V., and KranniH 1., though I 

tnlKkt obMorvo, that noithor ArinNto. nor any of hlH 

^itamporary pootM, «ivt^r arriviMl at tht» oxo«dlorujy 

^f littplmol, 'J*itian, and tho ront in painting. Hut 

in favongo, at tluH timo, or latoly in many t^ountrioH, 

|HKitry iM bottor praotihod than hnr niHtor-art. To 

wW holght tho nuigninoimoo and onnouragiMunnt of 

tl^proHont King of Kmnoo nmy rarry painting and 

^ti)/ttuni it* /i/innrtain ; bwl Viy >N\mV. Vv^ V>vvi \^>\\^^ 

Mofb iJw war in wbh-U Im vh \n\^^v^^^^\^ ^v^ '^^^^'^'i 
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course of many ages, an infinite number of thingi 
the experience of wliicli has confirmed its useftOsief 
and goodness. All that is wanting to the perfectk 
of this art, will undoubtedly be found, if able ma 
and such as are instructed in the ancient rales, iri 
make a further inquiry into it, and endeavour 
arrive at that which is hitherto unknown by ih 
which is already known. But all, who having i 
jected the ancient rules, and taken the opposi 
"w^^ys, yet boast themselves to be masters of ii 
art, do but deceive others, and are themselves d 
ceived ; for that is absolutely impossible." 

This is notoriously true in these two arts; ft 
the way to please being to imitate Nature, both tl 
poets and the painters in ancient times, and in il 
best ages, have studied her : and from the practi 
of both these arts the rules have been drawn, I 
which we are instructed how to please, and to ooi 
pass that end which they obtained, by followii 
their example ; for Nature is still the . same in a 
ages, and can never be contrary to herself. Thu 
from the practice of j3Eschylus, Sophocles, and Eui 
pides, Aristotle drew his rules for tragedy, and Phfl 
stratus for painting. Thus amongst the modern 
the Italian and French critics, by studying the pr 
cepts of Aristotle and Horace, and having the e: 
ample of the Grecian poets before their eyes, ha^ 
given us the rules of modem tragedy; and thi 
the critics of the same countries, in the art ' 
painting, have given the precepts of perfectii 
that art. It is true, that poetry has one advanta^ 
over painting in these last ages, that we have sti 
the remaining examples \iot\i o£ tha Greek ai 
Latin poets : wbereas tlie ^a.m\«t^ \\sw^^ ^asjiOKs 
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left them from Apelles, Protogenes^ Parrhasius, 
.Zeuxis, and the rest, but only the testimonies which 
are given of their incomparable works. But instead 
of this, they have some of their best statues, basso- 
relievos, columns, obelisks, etc., whidi are saved out 
of the oomn^on ruin, and are still preserved in Italy ; 
and by welL-distinguishing what is proper to sculp- 
ture, and what to painting, and what is common to 
them both, they have judiciously repaired that loss ; 
and the great genius of Eaphael and others, having 
succeeded to the times of barbarism and ignorance, 
the knowledge of painting is now arrived to a 
supreme perfection, though the performance of it 
is much declined in the present age. The greatest 
age for poetry amongst the Eomans, was certainly 
that of Augustus Csesar ; and yet we are told, that 
painting was then at its lowest ebb, and perhaps 
sculpture was also declining at the same time. In 
the reign of Domitian, and some who succeeded him, 
poetry was but meanly cultivated, but painting 
eminently flourished. I am not here to give the 
history of the two arts, how they were both in a 
manner extinguished by the irruption of the bar- 
barous nations, and both restored about the times 
of Leo X., Charles V., and Francis I., though I 
might observe, that neither Ariosto, nor any of his 
contemporary poets, ever arrived at the excellency 
of Raphael, Titian, and the rest in painting. But 
in revenge, at this time, or lately in many countries, 
poetry is better practised than her sister-art. To 
what height the magnificence and encouragement of 
the present King of France may carry painting and 
sculpture is uncertain ; but by ^wYisA. \ijek V^»» ^ors^^ 
before the war in which, ke is eu^e*.^'^^'* ^'^ ^caa:^ 
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with images more perfect than the life in ai 
dividual, and we have the pleasure to see a 
scattered beauties of Nature united by a 1 
chemistry, without its deformities or faults, 
are imitations of the passions which always : 
and therefore consequently please : for wi 
motion there can be no delight, which, cam] 
considered but as an active passion. Whe 
view these elevated ideas of Nature, the resi 
that view is admiration, which is always the 
of pleasure. 

This foregoing remark, which gives the i 
why imitation pleases, was sent me by Mr. Y 
Moyle, a most ingenious young gentleman, 
versant in all the studies of humanity, much 
his years. He had also furnished me, accordi 
my request, with all the particular passag 
Aristotle and Horace, which are used by th( 
explain the art of poetry by that of pain 
which, if ever^I have time to retouch this < 
shall be inserted in their places. Having 
shown that imitation pleases, and why it pi 
in both these arts, it follows, that some ru] 
imitation are necessary to obtain the end ; for 
out rules there can be no art, any more than 
can be a house without a door to conduct yoi 
it. T Xhe principal parts of painting and j 
next follow. 

Invention is the first part, and absolutely : 
sary to them both ; yet no rule ever was or c 
given how to compass it. A happy genius_] 
gift of Nature : it depends on the influence c 
stars, say the astrologers ; on the organs of the 
eajr the naturalists ; it is fke i|^aT\>\cv\\^x ^\i\. o-i^i: 
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11^ Bay the divines, both Christians and heathens. How 
el to improve it, many books can teach us ; how to 
II obtain it, none ; that nothing can be done without 
.1 it, aU agree— 

' " Tu nihil invitft dices faciesve Minerv&." 

^' . , , 

I Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a 

I poet but a plagiary of others. Both are allowed 
f sometimes to copy and translate ; but, as our author 
t tells you, that is not the best part of their reputa- 
'. tion. " Imitators are but a servile kind of cattle," 
says the poet : or at best, the keepers of cattle for 
other men: they have nothing which is properly 
their own ; that is a sufficient mortification for me, 
while I am translating Virgil. But to copy the 
best author is a kind of praise if I perform it as I 
ought ; as a copy after Eaphael is more to be com- 
mended than an original of any indifferent paint^er. 
^Under this head of invention is placed the dis- 
position of the work, to put all things in a beautiful 
order and harmony, that the whole may be of a 
piece^^/" The compositions of the painter should be 
conformable to the text of ancient authors, to the 
custom and the times ; " and this is exactly the 
same in poetry: Homer and Virgil are to be our 
guides in the epic; Sophocles and Euripides in 
tragedy ; in all things we are to imitate the cus- 
toms and the times of those persons and things 
which we represent : not to make new rules of the 
drama, as Lopel^ de Vega has attempted unsuccess- 
fully to do, but to be content to follow our masters, 
who understood Nature better than we. But if the 
story which we treat be modem, 'w^ %.t^ \» '^^x^ *^^ 
oustoznB, according to tlie tim^ ocA \)tifi> wrQSiN*x"3 
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where the scene of action lies : for this is still 1 
imitate Nature, which is always the same, thong 
in a different dress. 

As "in the composition of a picture, the painti 
is to take care that nothing enter into it, which 
not proMT or convenient to the subject ; " so ]ikn 
wise iythe poet to reject all incidents which ai 
foreign to his poem, and are naturally no parts < 
it : they are wens, and other excrescences, "whic 
belong not to the body, but deform it/No persoi 
no incident in the piece or in the play, but must I 
of use to carry on the main design. All things eh 
are like six fingers to the hand, when Nature, -whic 
is superfluous in nothing, can do her work with fiv 
" A painter must reject all trifling ornaments ; 
so must a poet refuse all tedious and unnecessar 
descriptions. A robe which is too heavy, is less a 
ornament than a burden. In poetry, Horace cal 
these things — 

" Versus inopes renim, nugseque canoraB." 

These are also the lucus et ara Dianae, which he mei 
tions in the same Art of Poetry : but since thei 
must be ornaments, both in painting and poetry 
if they are not necessary, they must at least I 
decent ; that is, in their due place, and but mod( 
rately used. The painter is not to take so muc 
l^aiQs about the drapery, as about the face, whei 
the principal resemblance lies ; neither is the poe 
who is working up a passion, to make similes, vsrhic 
will certainly make it languish. My Montezum 
dies with a line one in his mouth, but it is out c 
season^ Where there are more figures in a pictui 
than ^are necessary, ox at \^as»\» oxixa:a\fcTi\a\^ ov 
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j author calls them "figures to be let," because the 

m^ picture has no use of them : so I have seen in some 

modem plays above twenty actors, when the action 

has not required half the number. In the principal 

r figures of a picture, the painter is to employ the 

( sinews of his art, for in them consists the principal 

J beauty of his work. j Our author saves me the com- 

■ parifion with tragedy : for he says, that " herein he 
'* is to imitate the tragic poet, who employs his ut- 

■ most force in those places, wherein consist the height^aL 
'^ and beauty of the action." " S^ 

' Du Fresnoy, whom I follow, makes design, or 
7 drawing, the second part of painting ; but the rules 
/ which he gives concerning the posture of the figures 
J are almost wholly proper to that art, and admit not 
J any comparison, that I know, with poetry. The 
posture of a poetic figure is, as I conceive, the 
description of his heroes in the performance of such 
or such an action : as of Achilles, just in the act of 
killing Hector ; or of -^neas, who has Turnus under 
him. Both the poet and the painter vary the pos- 
tures, according to the action or passion, which they 
represent of the same person. But all must be great 
and graceful in them. The same ^neas must be 
drawn a suppliant to Dido, with respect in his 
gestures, and humility in his eyes ; but when he is 
forced, in his own defence, to kill Lausus, the poet 
shows him compassionate, and tempering the se- 
verity of his looks with a reluctance to the action 
which he is going to perform. He has pity on his 
beauty and his youth, and is loth to destroy such a 
master-piece of Nature. He considers Lausus rescuing 
his father, at the hazard of his own life, as» %.T\.\xea."^ 
of hinuBelff when he took Anchiae^ OTi\iS& ^w^^^"«*^ 
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and bore him safe through the rage of the fire, and 
the opposition of his enemies ; and therefore, in the 
posture of a retiring man, who avoids the combat, 
he stretches out his arm in sign of peace, with his 
right foot drawn a little back, and his breast 
bending inward, more like an orator than a soldier; 
and seems to dissuade the young man from pulling 
on his destiny, by attempting more than he was 
able to perform. Take the passage as I have thus 
translated it — 



(( 



Shouts of applause ran ringing through the field. 

To see the son the vanquished father shield ; 

All, fir'd with noble emulation, strive, 

And with a storm of darts to distance drive 

The Trojan chief; who, held at bay, from far 

On his Yulcanian orb sustained the war. 

.dSneas thus o'erwhelm'd on ev'ry side. 

Their first assault undaunted did abide ; 

And thus to Lausua, loud, with friendly threat* ning cry'd. 

Why wilt thou rush to certain death, and rage 

In rash attempts beyond thy tender age. 

Betrayed by pious love I 

And afterwards. 
He griev'd, he wept, the sight and image brought 
Of his own filial love a sadly pleasing thought' 



» 



But, beside the outlines of the posture, the design 
of the picture comprehends in the next place the 
*' forms of faces which are to be different ; " and so 
in a poem, or play, must the several characters of 
the persons be distinguished from each other. I 
knew a poet, whom out of respect I will not name, 
who, being too witty himself, could draw nothing 
but wits in a comedy of his ; even his fools were 
infected with the disease of their author : they over- 
£owed with smart repartees, and ^«t«> oii^ d\a- 
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■jij tinguislied from the intended wits by being called 
iji^' coxcombs, though they deserved not so scandalous 
;y a name. Another, who had a great genius for 
jf tragedy, following the fury of his natural temper, 
, f" made every man and woman too, in his plays, stark 
g raging mad ; there was not a sober person to be had 
j for love or money; all was tempestuous and blus- 
|: tering ; heaven and earth were coming together at 
J every work ; a mere hurricane from the beginning 
to the end ; and every actor seemed to be hastening 
. on the day of judgment ! 

" Let every member be made for its own head," 
says our author, not a withered hand to a young j 
face. So in;4he persons of a play, whatever is said^.. 
or done by any of them, must be consistent with 
the manners which the poet has given them dis- 
tinctly : and even the habits must be proper to the 
degrees and humours of the persons as well as in a 
picture. He who entered in the first act a young 
man, like Pericles, Prince of Tyre, must not be in 
danger, in the fifth act, of committing incest with 
his daughter; nor an usurer, without great pro- 
bability and causes of repentance, be turned into a 
cutting Moorcraft. 

I am not satisfied that the comparison betwixt 
the two arts, in the last paragraph, is altogether so 
just as it might have been ; but I am sure of this 
which follows. 

" The principal figure of the subject must appear 
in the midst of the picture, under the principal 
light, to distinguish it from the rest, which are only 
its attendants." Thus in a tragedy, or in an epic\ 
poem, the hero of the piece must be advancft^ fet^- 
moet to the view of the reader ox B5^c\aN«t % V^ ts5»s5^ 
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outshine the rest of all the characters ; ne mnst 
appear the prince of them, like the sun in the 
Copemican system, encompassed with the less 
noble planets. Because the hero is the centre of 
the main action, all the lines from the circum- 
ference tend to him alone; he is the chief object 
of pity in the drama, and of admiration in the epic 
po^nsC 

" As in a picture, besides the principal figures 
which compose it, and are placed in the midst of 
it, there are less " groupes or knots of figures dis- 
posed at proper distances," which are parts of the 
piece, and seem to carry on the same design in a 
more inferior manner ; so in epic poetry there are 
episodes, and a chorus in tragedy, which are mem- 
bers of the action, as growing out of it, not inserted 
into it. Such in the ninth book of the ^neiSy is the 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus : the adventure be- 
longs to them alone ; they alone are the objects of 
compassion and admiration ; but their business 
which they carry on is the general concernment of 
the Trojan camp, then beleaguered by Turnus and 
the Latines, as the Christians were lately by the 
Turks : they were to advertise the chief hero of the 
distresses of his subjects, occasioned by his absence, 
to crave his succour, and solicit him to hasten his 
return. 

The Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but a 
chorus of singers ; afterwards one actor was intro- 
duced, which was the poet himself, who entertained 
the people with a discourse in verse, betwixt the 
pauses of the singing. This succeeding with the 
people, more actors were added to make the variety 
the greater : and in progxeBB oi tima \*lafc Ci\iOT>3k& onaly 
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song betwixt the acts, and the Coryphseus, or chief 
of them, spoke for the rest, as an actor concerned 
in the business of the play. 

Thus tragedy was perfected by degrees; and 
being arrived at that perfection, the painters might 
probably take the hint from thence, of adding 
groups to their pictures : but as a good picture 
may be without a group, so a good tragedy may 
subsist without a chorus, notwithstanding any 
reasons which have been given by Dacier to the 
contrary. 

Monsieur Kacine has indeed used it in his EstJiei', 
but not that he found any necessity of it, as the 
French critic would insinuate. The chorus at St. 
Cyr was only to give the young ladies an occasion 
of entertaining the king with vocal music, and of 
ocmimending their own voices. The play itself was 
never intended for the public stage ; nor, without 
any disparagement to the learned author, could 
possibly have succeeded there, and much less in 
the translation of it here. Mr. Wycherley, when 
■we read it together, was of my opinion in this, or 
rather I of his ; for it becomes me so to speak of 
so excellent a poet, and so great a judge. But since 
I am in this place, as Virgil says, " Spatiis exclusus 
iniqnis," that is, shortened in my time, I will give 
no other reason than that it is impracticable on our 
Bta^. A new theatre, much more ample, and much 
deeper, must be made for that purpose, besides the 
oost of sometimes forty or fifty habits, which is an 
expense too large to be supplied by a company of 
actors. It is true, I should not be sorry to see a 
chorus on a theatre, more than as large and a^ do^^^y 
again as outb, built and adorned at a 'km^^ ^^[^x^^^ 
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and on that condition and another, which is, that, 
were my hands not bound behind me, as now they 
are, I should not despair of making such a tragedy 
as might be both instructive and delightful, accord- 
ing to the manner of the Grecians. 

" To make a sketch, or a more perfect model of a 
picture," is, in the language of poets, to draw up 
the scenery of a play ; and the reason is the same 
for both : to guide the undertaking, and to preserve 
the resemblance of such things whose natures are 
difficult to retain. 

To avoid absurdities and incongruities is the same 
law established for both arts. " The painter is not 
to paint a cloud at the bottom of a picture, but in. 
the uppermost parts ; " nor the poet to place what 
is proper to the end or middle in the beginning of a 
poem. I might enlarge on this ; but there are few 
poets or painters who can be supposed to sin so 
grossly against the laws of Nature and of Art. I 
remember only one play, and for once I will call 
it by its name, The Slighted Maid, where there is 
nothing in the first act but what might have been 
said or done in the fifth ; nor anything in the midst 
which might not have been placed as well in the 
beginning or the end. 

" To express the passions which are seated on the 
heart by outward signs," is one great precept of the 
painters, and very difficult to perform. In poetrj'^ 
the same passions and motions of the mind are to be 
expressed; and in this consists the principal diffi- 
culty, as well as the excellency of that art. " This," 
says my author, " is the gift of Jupiter ; " and, to 
speak in the same heathen language, we call it the 
^ift of our Apollo, not to be obtovaed by i^ins or 
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study, if we are not bom to it: for the motions 
which are studied are never so natural as those 
which break out in the height of a real passion. 
Mr. Otway possessed this part as thoroughly as any 
of the ancients or modems. I will not defend everj"- 
thing in his Venice Preserved ; but I must bear this 
testimony to his memory, that the passions are truly 
touched in it, though, perhaps, there is somewhat to 
be desired both in the grounds of them, and in the 
height and elegance of expression : but Nature is 
there, which is the greatest beauty. 

" In the passions," says ^our author, " we must 
have a very great regard to the quality of the 
persons who are actually possessed with them." 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory 
must not be expressed like the ecstacy of a harlef 
quin on the receipt of a letter from his mistress ": 
this is so much the same in both the arts, that it 
is no longer a comparison. What he says of face- 
painting, or the portrait of any one particular per- 
son, concerning the likeness, is also applicable to 
poetry : in the character of a hero, as well as in an 
inferior figure, there is a better or worse likeness to 
be taken; the better is a panegyric, if it be not 
false, and the worse is a libel. Sophocles, says 
Aristotle, always drew men as they ought to be; 
that is, better than they were. Another, whoso 
name I have forgotten, drew them worse than 
naturally they were. Euripides altered nothing 
in the character, but made them such as they were 
represented by history, epic poetry, or tradition. 
Of the three, the draught of Sophocles is most com- 
mended by Aristotle. I have followed it in that 
pftrt of (Edipus which I wrote ; t1io\x^, ^^"tW^^^\. 
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hn^fe made him too good a man. But my characters 

^f Anthony and Cleopatra, though they are fabvoar* 

able to them, have nothing of outrageous panegyric; 

their passions were their own, and such as were 

given them by history, only the deformities of them 

I were cast into shadows, that they might be objects 

of compassion ; whereas, if I had chosen a noon-day 

/light for them, somewhat must have been discovered, 

( which would rather have moved our hatred than our 

\jpity. 

"The Gothic manner, and the barbarous oina- 
ments which are to be avoided in a picture," are 
just the same with those of an ill-ordered play. 
For example; our English tragi-comedy must be 
confessed to be wholly Gothic, notwithstanding the 
success which it has found upon our theatre ; and 
in the Pastor Fido of Guarini, even though Corisca 
and the satyr contribute somewhat to the main 
action ; neither can I defend my Spanish Friar y as 
fond as otherwise I am of it, from this imputation; 
for though the comical parts are diverting, and the 
serious moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle: 
for mirth and gravity destroy each other, and are 
no more to be allowed for decent, than a gay widow 
laughing in a mourning habit. 

I had almost forgotten one considerable resem- 
blance. Du Fresnoy tells us, " That the figures of 
the groups must not be all on a side, that is, with 
their faces and bodies all turned the same way, but 
must contrast each other by their several positions." 
/Thus in a play, some characters must be raised to 
/ oppose others, and to set them off the better, accord- 
I ing to the old maxim, Contraria juxta ae posita^ magis 
( eiucescunt. Thus in The Scorwful Lad-y, t\v'e> ^^slu:er 
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is sent to confront the prodigal : thus in my Tyrannie 
JLave, the atheist Maximin is opposed to the charac- 
ter of St. Catharine. 

I am now come, though with the omission of 
many likenesses, to the third part of painting, 
vrhich is called the chromatic or colouring. Ex- 
pression, and all that belongs to words, is that in 
a poem which colouring is in a picture. The 
ooLours well chosen, in their proper places, together 
with their lights and shadows which belong to 
them, lighten the design, and make it pleasing to 
the eye. The words, the expressions, the tropes and 
figures, the Yersification, and all the other elegancies 
of sotind, as cadences, turns of words upon the 
thought, and many other things, which are all 
parts of expression, perform exactly the same office 
both in dramatic and epic poetry. Our author 
calls colouring lena aororis ; the humble agent of 
her Biflter, the design or drawing : she clothes, she 
dresses her up, she paints her, she makes her appear 
more lovely than naturally she is, and makes lovers 
for her ; for the design of itself is only so many 
naked lines. Thus in poetry, the expression is 
that which charms the reader, and beautifies the 
design, which is only the outlines of the fables. It 
is true, the design must of itself be good ; if it be 
vioioiis» or, in one word, unpleasing, the cost of 
oolonring is thrown away upon it. It is an ugly 
woman in a rich habit, sot out with jewels : nothing 
oan become her. But granting the design to be 
moderately good, it is like an excellent complexion 
with indifferent features ; the white and red well 
mingled on the face, make what wa& \>^iot^ 'ViVN^V 
paaBaMOf appear beautiful. "Operam. csA-ox^'e*^'' \^ 
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the very word which Horace uses to signify words | 
and elegant expression, of which he himself was so 
great a master in his odes. Amongst the ancients» 
Zeuxis was most famous for his colouring ; amongst j 
the modems, Titian and Correggio. Qf the two 
ancient epic poets, who have so far excelled all 
the modems, the invention and design were the 
particular talents of Homer. Virgil must yield 
to him in both; for the design of the Latin was 
borrowed from the Grecian; but the "Dictio Vir- 
giliana," the expression of Virgil, his colouring, 
was incomparably the better ; and in that I have 
always endeavoured to copy him. Most of the 
pedants, I know, maintain the contrary, and will 
have Homer excel even in this part. But of all 
people, as they are the most ill-mannered, so they 
are the worst judges, even of words which are their 
province ; they seldom know more than the gram- 
matical construction, unless they are bom with a 
poetical genius, which is a rare portion amongst 
them : yet some, I know, may stand excepted, and 
such I honour. Virgil is so exact in every word, 
that none can be changed but for a worse ; nor any 
one removed from its place, but the harmony will 
be altered. He pretends sometimes to trip ; but it 
is only to make you think him in danger of a fall, 
when he is most secure. Like a skilful dancer on 
the ropes (if you will pardon the meanness of the 
similitude), who slips willingly and makes a seem- 
ing stumble, that you may think him in great hazard 
of breaking his neck, while at the same time he is 
only giving you a proof of his dexterity. My late 
Lord Koscommon was often pleased with this reflec- 
tiouy and with the examples oi it m >i)taa ^^ccciMa3c^fc 
author. 
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I have not leisure to run through the whole com- 
parison of lights and shadows with tropes and figures ; 
yet I cannot but take notice of metaphors, which, 
like them, have power to lessen or greaten anything. 
Strong and glowing colours are the just resemblances 
of "bold metaphors, but both must be judiciously ap- 
plied ; for there is a difference betwixt daring and 
foolhardiness. Lucan and Statins often ventured 
them too far; our Virgil never. But the great 
defect of the Pharsalia and the Thebais was in the 
design; if that had been more perfect, we might 
have forgiven many of their bold strokes in the 
colouring, or at least excused them; yet some of 
them are such as Demosthenes or Cicero could not 
have defended. Virgil, if he could have seen the 
first verses of the Sylvce, would have thought Statins 
mad in his fustian description of the statue on the 
brazen horse : but that poet was always in a foam 
at his setting out, even before the motion of the 
race had warmed him. The soberness of Virgil, 
whom he read, it seems, to little purpose, might 
have shown him the difference betwixt "Arma 
viromque cano," and "Magnanimum iEacidem, 
formidatamque Tonanti progeniem." But Virgil 
knew how to rise by degrees in his expressions ; 
Statins was in his towering heights at the first 
stretch of his pinions. The description of his 
running horse, just starting in the funeral games 
for Archomorus, though the verses are wonderfully 
fine, are the true image of their author — 

** Siare adeo nescit, pereunt vestigia milie 
Ante fugom ; absentcmque ferit gravis ungola campum." 

IVhiob would cost me an hour, i£ Itia^ >CtL^ V^s^*^ 
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to translate them, there is so much of beauty in the 
originaL Virgil, as he better knew his colours, so 'i 
he knew better how and where to place them. In il 
as much haste as I am, I cannot forbear giving one 
example. It is said of him, that he read the second, ^ 
fourth, and sixth books of his JEneid to Augustus 5 
Cassar. In the sixth (which we are sure he read, tn 
because we know Octavia was present, who re- 
warded him so bountifully for the twenty verses 
which were made in honour of her deceased son 
Marcellus); in this sixth book, I say, the poet, 
speaking of Misenus, the trumpeter, says — 

. . . ** Qao non prsestantior alter, 
Mre ciere viros ** 

and broke off in the hemistich, or midst of the verse; 
but in the very reading, seized as it were with a 
divine fury, he made up the latter part of the hemi- 
stich with these following words 

. . . ** Martemque accendere cantu." 

How warm, nay, how glowing a colouring is this! 
In the beginning of the verse, the word ces, or brass, 
was taken for a trumpet, because the instrument 
was made of that metal, which of itself was fine ; 
but in the latter end, which was made extemjporey 
you see three metaphors, Martemque — accendere — 
cantu. Good Heavens ! how the plain sense is raised 
by the beauty of the words ! But this was happiness, 
the former might be only judgment. This was the 
" Curiosa felicitas," which Petronius attributes to 
Horace. It is the pencil thrown luckily full upon 
the horse's mouth, to express the foam, which the 
painter, with all his skill, could not perform with- 
ont it These hits of words a trwb -'^o^^. o^\.^ti "&ada^ 
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I may say, without seeking ; but he knows their 
value when he finds them, and is infinitely pleased. 
A bad poet may sometimes light on them, but he 
discerns not a diamond from a Bristol stone ; and 
would have been of the cock's mind in -^sop, a 
gram of barley would have pleased him better than 
the jewel. The lights and shadows which belong 
to colouring, put me in mind of that verse of 
Horace — 

•* Hoc amat obscurum, rait hoc sub luce videri." 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, 
and with aU the force and elegance of words : others 
must be cast into shadows ; that is, passed over in 
fiilence, or but faintly touched. This belongs wholly 
to the judgment of the poet and the painter. The 
most beautiful parts of the picture and the poem 
must be the most finished : the colours and words 
most chosen ; many things in both, which are not 
deserving of this care, must be shifted off, content 
with vulgar expressions ; and those very short, and 
left, as in a shadow, to the imagination of the 
reader. 

We have the proverb, " Manum de tabula," from 
the painters, which signifies to know when to give 
over, and to lay by the pencil. Both Homer and 
Virgil practised this precept wonderfully well : but 
Virgil the better of the two. Homer knew that 
when Hector was slain, Troy was as good as already 
taken : therefore he concludes his action there : for 
what follows in the funerals of Patroclus, and the 
redemption of Hector's body, is not, properly speak- 
ing, a part of the main action. But Vir^l c».\!tfLlnAR5s» 
with the death of Tumus ; ioT, ai\fe^ ^^\. ^\«v^x5^ew3 
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was removed, -^neas might marry, and establish 
the Trojans when he pleased. This rule I had 
before my eyes in the conclnsion of the Spanish 
Friar, when the discovery was made that the king 
was living ; which was the knot of the play untied : 
the rest is shut up in the compass of some few lines, 
because nothing then hindered the happiness of 
Torismond and Leonora. The faults of that drama 
are in the kind of it, which is tragi-comedy. But 
it was given to the people, and I never wrote any- 
thing for myself but Anthony and Cleopatra. 

The remark, I must acknowledge, is not so proper 
for the colouring as the design ; but it will hold for 
both. As the words, etc., are evidently shown to be 
the clothing of the thought, in the same sense as 
colours are the clothing of the design; so the 
painter and the poet ought to judge exactly when 
the colouring and expressions are perfect, and then 
to think their work is truly finished. Apelles said 
of Protogenes, that " he knew not when to give 
over." A work may be over-wrought as well as 
under-wrought : too much labour often takes away 
the spirit, by adding to the polishing ; so that there 
remains nothing but a dull correctness, a piece 
without any considerable faults, but with few 
beauties : for when the spirits are drawn off, there 
is nothing but a " Caput mortuum." Statins never 
thought any expression could be bold enough ; and 
if a bolder could be found, he rejected the first. 
Virgil had judgment enough to know daring was 
necessary: but he knew the difference betwixt a 
glowing colour and a glaring; as when he compared 
the shocking of the fleets at Actium to the justling 
of islands rent from their io\xuda\ivoTk.^ ^^ii^ Tsvfe^Wxi'i, 
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in the ocean. He knew the comparison was forced 
"beyond Nature, and raised too high ; he therefore 
softens the metaphor with a credos. You would 
almost believe that mountains or islands rushed 
against each other — 

J . . . " Credas innare revulsas 
Cyeladas ; aut monies concurrere montibns SBquos/' 

But here I must break off without finishing the 
discourse. 

"Cynthius aurem vellit, et admonuit, etc." — ^the 
things which are behind are of too nice a considera- 
tion for an essay begun and ended in twelve morn- 
ings ; and perhaps the judges of painting and poetry, 
when I tell them how short a time it cost me, may 
make me the same answer which my late Lord 
Bochester made to one who, to commend a tragedy, 
said it was written in three weeks : " How the 
devil could he be so long about it? for that poem 
was infamously bad : " and I doubt this Parallel is 
little better ; and then the shortness of the time is 
so far from being a commendation, that it is scarcely 
an excuse. But if I have really drawn a portrait 
to the knees, or an half-length, with a tolerable 
likeness, then I may plead with some justice for 
myself, that the rest is left to the imagination. 
Let some better artist provide himself of a deeper 
canvass ; and taking these hints which I have given, 
set the figure on its legs, and finish it in the inven- 
tion, design, and colouring. 
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NOTES. 

THE ESSAY ON SATIRE. 

P. 1. This essay, published in 1692, is addressed to the Earl 
)f Dorset, to whom Dryden also dedicated his translation of 
ihe * Satires' of Juvenal, which evidently led to its composi- 
;ion. He had previously dedicated his * Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy,' to the same nobleman, whom, indeed, he makes one of ^^ 
;he interlocutors in it, under the name of Eugeneus. The r 
fulsome adulation with which, in both essays, he extols the 
ESarl's literary abilities and performances, display a meanness 
)f spirit which the warmest admirers of the poet cannot con- 
template without shame ; even though it may in some degree 
)e {Mdliated, if it be regarded as the effusion of gratitude, since 
o quote the language of Macaulay's (*Hi8t. of Eng.' c. viii.), 
• ifi^den owned that he had been saved from ruin by Dorset's 
)tinoely generosity."* The extravaganci of his flattery, which 
juts him " in satire, and Shakespeare in tragedy," as it were on 
k level, as establishing the claim of our coimtrymen to a supe- 
riority over the best authors of antiquity, and which calls his 
;yric poems ** the delight and wonder of this age, as they will 
36 the envy of the next," deservedly provokes the sneering 
•omment of Johnson : " Would it be imagined that, of this 
rival to antiquity, all the satires were little personal invectives, 
ind that his longest composition was a song of eleven stanzas ?" 
[• Life of Dorset.') Yet, Lord Dorset's real merits are such that 
tto man of 'his age could have better dispensed with such over- 
strained panegyric. Macaulay describes him as a man quali- 
ded by natural endowments to '^have risen to the highest 
posts in the state, had he been driven by necessity to exert 
bimself," or to have been '* the rival of those men of letters of 
srhom he was content to be the benefactor," while " of paint- 
In^, of sculpture, of architecture, he was allowed to be the best 
judge that the court could show — on questions of polite learn- 
ing his decisions were regarded at all the coffee-houses as with- 
>ut appeal. The delicacy of his taste in French composition 
Mras extolled by St. Evremond and La Fontaine." He died in 
1705, and some years afterwards Pope wrote an epitaph, to be 
placed over his tomb at Withyam, in Sussex, which, without 
:brgetting to pay at least their due honour to his abilities and 

* BOTset was Lord Chamberlain, and vrhenjin conaeqviQ;iica& oiYvSs> cnt£^«t<?\'cvTv 
o tbe Boman Cstbolic religion, Dryden vras deptVved ol "^vNa ci!{&ci& ^1 Y«oml\. 
sareMte, Dorset is aaid to b&ve settled on him an axiHuVt^ ol Q«^3«iN«;:^<t. 
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liberal patronage of genius, selects, as his crowning quality, his 
power of inspiring general regard and esteem — 

'' Blest courtier who could king and country please, 
Yet sacred keep his friendships and his ease." 

lb. Titus Vespasian. Tadtus, too discerning and too honest 
a writer to be suspected of flattery, gives Titus the praise of 
qualities moral and intellectual, suited for any future, however 
brilliant, with a dignified beauty and grace of p^son and 
demeanour. Hist. ii. 1. 

P. 2. Descartes, a great French mathematician and philo- 
sopher, who lived in the first half of the seventeenth centmy. 
After serving for some years in the army of Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, he settled at Amsterdam, where he was persecuted for 
his metaphysical opinions, was accused of atheism, and xan 
some danger of being burnt alive. 

P. 3. Sliakespeare had rather written liappUy than knowitiglv 
and justly. This remark is a repetition of what Dryden obo. 
Eaid in that admirable character which he had drawn of 
Shakespeare in his ' Essay on Dramatic Poesy.* ** AH the imagea- 
of Nature were present to him, and he drew them not labo- 
riously, but luckily ;*' and he quotes a saying of the very 
learned John Hales, a Fellow of Eton, ** That there was no 
subject of which any poet ever wrote, but he would produce it 
miich better done in Sliakespeare." 

P. 3. Jonson, by studying Horace, had been acquainted witk 
the rules. Disraeli, in his *' Curiosities of Literature,' quotes 
Fuller's 'Worthies of England,* where the writer says of 
Jonson : *' He was paramount in the dramatic part of poetry, 
and taught the stage an exact conformity to the laws of 
comedians." 

P. 4. Longo proximi intervallo, a quotation from, the foot- 
race in ^neid V., translated by Dryden — 

** The next, but, though the next, yet far disjoined." 

P. 5. I%e best good man, etc. This is a quotation from one 
of Lord Rochester's poems, where Dorset is extolled as a 
satirist — 

" For pointed satire, I would Buckhurst choose, 
The best good man, with the worst-natur'd Muse.'' 

lb. Jonson* 8 verses to the memory of Shakespeare ; an insolent, 
sparing, and invidious panegyric, Jonson was certainly a 
man of arrogant, conceited temper, and was generally accused 
of being envious of all his contemporaries. But his verses 
to Shakespeare's memory seem hardly to deserve Dryden's 
censure. He addresses Shakespeare in these words — 

'* While I confess thy writinga to b© sach 
As neither man not Mnee can. -jiwAafe \oo xa»s^r 
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3 says indeed, that Shakespeare ^^ had small Latin and less 
tk," which is certainly true, but, in spite of this want of 
iosl scholarship, he says he must '^ call forth thuudering 
hylus* — 

♦* Euripides and Sophocles to us, 
Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead. 
To live again to hear thy buskin tread 
And shake a stage, or when thy socks were on 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Kome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come." 

?he buskin, the cothurnus of the Boman stage, was the 
ic shoe. The soccus, a low-heeled slipper, here ti'anslated 
, was worn by the comic actor who was not required to 
tall and dignified.) 

5. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's in the reign of James I., 
earliest of those whom Johnson, in his * Life of Cowley,' 
I the metaphysical poets — a school whose poetry was a coUec- 
of forced conceits — many of his poems were satires, for 
h olass of composition he is said to have been the first to 

4 the rhyming couplet, which, however, in his hands, was 
f destitute of the harmonious rhythm that Dryden and 
3 gabsequently gave it. 

6. Cowley: Throws his Mistress infinitehj helow his 
lariques, 

ipe, perhaps, may be thought to imply a different opinion 
a he says of this poet — 

•* Forget his Epic, nay Pindaric art. 
Yet still I love the language of his heart.'* 

Im. of Horace^ i. 78. 

is Pindarics were a translation of Pindar's Odes into what he 
dded to be exactly the same metre as that of the originals. 
. 7. Fame, as Virgil tells us, etc. Dryden is here referring to 
Bsagein the fourth *-^neid,' in which, however, Virgil speaks 

Fame " as being far from a real good : what he is describ- 

moreover, is not " Fame" but " Rumour.'* 

** Extemplo LibysB magnas it Fama per urbes, — 
Fama, malum, quo non aliud velocius uUum ; 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.*' 

JSn. iv. 173. 

ich Dryden himself translates treating ** report " and ** feme '* 
ynonymous — 

•* The loud report through Libyan cities goes. 
Fame, the great ill, from small \>e^xfli\\i^^ ^cssr^\ 
Swift from the first, and every mometi^ wcsi^ 
New vigour to her flights, ne^j •pmioGaXo'Viet ^\i^- 
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lb. Epicurus^ a contemporary of Aristotle, taught that hapii-tl3 
ness was the sole object to be sought for ; and for gods ttd|k^ 
men alike placed that happiness in arapa|(a, fireedom fm, 
disturbance ; and avovia^ freedom from labour. 

P. 8. To have repelled force hy force, Dryden did, indeed, p 
rather further, for he repelled weakness by force ; and in m 
'MacFlecfaioe * attacked those who had certainly no strength to 
injure him ; whose worst malice could but annoy. And Soott 
says of one of the chief objects of his attack. Settle, that **lii 
had now found his level, and Dryden no longer regarded him 
with rage and apprehension, but with more appropriate fedingp 
of utter contempt." Life, Sect. v. 

lb. T1iey,..8hot at rovers. This was an exercise of the 
archers in the Middle Ages ; the greatest trial of skill was tiie 
" shooting at butts ;" which of course required accuracy of aim; 
shooting at rovers was a trial of strength : the prize hieing iron 
by him whose arrow was sent the greatest distance. 

lb. TJie BehearsaZ. This was a play written to decry the 
fashion of rhyming plays, which had been introduced in liie 
reign of Charles II. chiefly by Dryden himself, in imitati(niof 
the French drama. Scott (Section iii.) expresses an opinioa 
that Dryden's talents were " happily adapted to that style <rf 
composition. His versification flowed so easily, as to lessen ths 
bad effects of rhyme in dialogue." In his * Essay on Dramatie 
Poesy,' Dryden, under the name of Neander, contends that 
'* rhyme is proper for the stage,'* while Crites (Sir R. Howard) 
argues that it is *^ unnatural in a play, because dialogue Ib 
represented there as the effect of sudden thought ; " quoting also 
the maxim of Aristotle that " 'Tis best to write tragedy in that 
kind of verse which is nearest prose." The character of Bayes 
in the * Rehearsal,' was meant for Dryden himself, not for the 
author (indeed the ' Rehearsal ' was not written by one person, 
but was the work of several hands); and Scott tells us, 
"that the public might be at no loss to assign the character of 
Bayes to the Laureat, his peculiarities of language were strictly 
copied. Lacy, the actor, was instructed by Buckingham him- 
self, how to mimic his voice and manner, and in performing the 
part he wore a dress exactly resembling Dryden's usual habit." 
Dryden's denial that Bayes was meant for him may perhaps be 
regarded as an attempt to conceal the annoyance the farce 
had caused him. 

P. 9. Persius was the elder of the two satirists, the trans- 
lation of whose works by Dryden was the cause of his writing 
this essay as a sort of preface to them. He was bom in the 
reign of Tiberius, and died at the early age of twenty-eight 

P. 10. The sceptres on the guineas. Originally the " reverse" 
on the guineas represented two sceptres crossed saltierwise; 
till that emblem was exchanged for tlcie wnDoa ol tlcift km<^dQmon 
tJie accession of George III. 
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P. 11. Holbein, a native of Basle, who settled for some years 
L XSngland, in the reign of Henry YIII., and painted that 
vrereign, with many of his courtiers. Vandyck, a native of 
ntwerp, who settled in England in the reign of Charles I., 
id by his portraits of that sovereign, his queen, and many of 
is nobles, established a fame as a portrait-painter second only, 
aecond, to that of Titian. 

lb. Horace. In this essay Dryden most commonly speaks (as 
iS natural) of Horace only as a satirist, and in his rendering 
rPeisiiis's first ' Satire' he translates the description of him 
iUi great felicity — 

** Unlike (to Lucilius) in method, with concealed design 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join ; 
And, with a sly insinuating grace. 
Laughed at his friend, and looked him in the face ; 
Would raise a blush where secret vice he found. 
And tickle while he gently probed the wound ; 
With seeming innocence the crowd beguiled, 
But made the desperate passes when he smiled." 

# 

BiSXU jost as this portrait is, and valuable as are the pictures 
fBoman life under Augustus, which are presented in his Satires, 
Eoomoe's fame as a poet depends more on his Odes, in which 
I one respect he surpassed all his Greek predecessors. Each of 
16 Greeks shone chiefly in one class of subject. Sappho, as 
B hbnaelf tell us, in love ; Alcseus, in descriptions of feats of 
nns. Horace excelled equally in praises of love, of wine and 
mTiTiality, and of heroes and great deeds ; with which he at 
met mingled a graver philosophy, on the uncertainty of 
mnan afiieSrs, on the shortness of life, etc., etc. See the ' Essay 
I Tnmslation,' and the note p. 125. 

lb. Virgil. His works, far from amounting to "eighteen 
Knuand," do not exceed 13,000 lines. Martial's epigram 

** Sic Maro nee Calabri tentavit carmina Flacci, 
Pindaricos posset cum superare modes ; 
Et Yario cessit Bomani laude cothurni. 
Cum posset tragico fortius ore loqui." 

viii. 18. 

" So, though he might have matched great Pindar's lyre. 
The modest Virgil left those chords untried ; 
Nor sought to rival Varius' tragic fire. 
Though fit his grandest tones to have outvied." 

Martial was a native of Spain, who lived at Rome under 
kanitian. But his epigram is a most foolish eulo^^^«>m<c;^\l 
i, oo ihe face of it, absurd to aMrm tViat an «L\3L>2taLQit ^tovsX.^ 
iF» gacoeeded in a class of composition. \^\iic\i\i© Tve^ct \sNa^. 
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And, in fact, very few poets or authors of any kind have saD> 
ceeded in more than one style. And any application cl He 
eulogy to Dorset is still more absurd, as may oe seen &om tti 
remark of Johnson, quoted in the first note. Justioe to ciK 
own language demands a strenuous denial of the assertion ftil 
it " yields to the Boman majesty," though this seems to he n 
opinion wliich our author held steadily, since in his dedioatiiB 
of the '^ncid,' which is one of his most carefully labomei 
essays, he speaks of iiimself as ** writing in a languages 
much inferior to the Latin." Mr. H. N. Coleridge, in Us 
incomparable introduction to Homer, does indeed give LatiB 
the praise of majesty,* but attributes that quality to ite 
" bareness," which is such that Cicero often ** found it wanting." 
And we may be sure that such a master of ne€krly aUue 
European languages as he was, would have coincided in his 
contemporary Macaulay's eloquent praise of his own, as *'lm 
musical indeed than the langunges of the South, but in Ibice, 
in richness, in aptitude for all the highest purposes of the poet, 
the philosopher and the orator, inferior to the tongue of Greece 
alone, "t It is remarkable, however, that Horace, who twia 
speaks of Varius as an epic poet, " Maionii carminis alee^" a 
bird of Homeric wing (a passage, like another in the ' Satbtt,' 
evidently written before the publication of the *-^neid*), does 
not mention his tragedies. 

P. 12. Euripides, etc. It is remarkable that Dryden here, 
and in one or two other passages of his works, puts Euripides in 
the front of the Greek tragedians, though not only later in 
point of time, but immeasurably inferior in tragic genins to 
-^schylus (whom he scarcely ever mentions) and to Sophodea. 
To JEscliylus are attributed the inventions of the mask]: worn 
by the actors; of the cothurnus; and of a second actor; to 
which Sophocles added a third. 

lb. Aristophanes is the only writer of the old comedy whose 
works have come down to us: as he was also by far the 
greatest. 

lb. The Age of Augustus. Dryden translated the wholb of 
Virgil's works ; only one or two short odes or portions of odes 
of Horace, but several of the works of Ovid, whom he re- 
garded with especial favour, remarking in his preface to the 
translation of several of his epistles that " if the imitation of 
Nature be the business of a poet, I know no author who can be 
compared with him, especially in the description of the pas- 
sions." He was the author of more than one tragedy, but none 
of them have come down to us, nor have any of the works of 
Varius. The celebrated Roman critic, Quintilian, says of 
Varius that his " Thyestes was deserving to be compared to 

* * Introduction to the Study ot the (STCeVLCVa»&\ft"5Qt\»,' ^.1'^, 

f 'Hist, of England,' 1. 11. 

; See Schlegel's * Dramatic lAleiatuteC \e«,\."oie V». 
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one of the Greek tragedies." (It is, perhaps, fortunate for 

opinion of his judgment that we have no opportunity of 

dtnting such a comparison.) And adds — **The 'Medea' of 

d appears to me to prove what a pitch of excellence that 

k might have reached had he not preferred restraining his 

Sto giving it the reins." In the phrase *• many others," 
en alludes to TibuUus and Propertiua, both of whom Ovid 
itkms as his predecessors in elegiac poetry. It may bo 
carked that Ovid is the only great classical poet who ever 
Ued himself to more than one kind of poetry. The majority 
his works are in elegiac metre : his ' Metamorphoses' in 
ameters; and, as we see, he also wrote tragedies. But 
g^ composed nothing except in the heroic or hexameter 
are.^ Horace nothing but odes; for he expressly declares 
t his * Satires ' are not to be considered as poetry at all, and 
only Boman poet besides Ovid who, on any occasion, varied 
style, was Catullus in one single instance, adding the epi- 
huninm of Peleus and Thetis to his small volume of lyric 

Iigil, as is known to all Italian scholars, was the guide of 
lie in the shades below, as the Sibyl was of ^neas in the 
kieid;' and it may not be out of place to point out that 
raeli's comment on his employment in that office is that 
kboiigh the name of Vir^l is introduced into a Christian 
leSy it is assuredly not the Koman, for Dante's * Vir^U ' speaks 
acts as the Latin poet could never have done." Cur. of 

TOl. L 

t>. Lucretius, who died by his own hand fifty-five years before 
duistian era, wrote a philosophical poeni on the nature of 
igB^ the doctrine which he laid down being chiefly based on 
syBtem of Epicurus. 

b. CatuUu8, a contemporary of Lucretius, the author of a small 
k of lyrics of high beauty, but of a licentious tone, 
ti. Oieero and Cassar are too well known to require any account 
e ^ven of them here. SaUust, their contemporary, and one 
1 in high favour by Ctesar, is the earliest of the Roman 
orians whose works have come down to us; they are a 
oiy of the war against Jugurtha, and of Catiline's conspiracy, 
ly and especially the latter, admirable for a compressed 
mr of style, in which Tacitus himself hardly surpasses 

t>. The age of Lorenzo de Medici and his son Leo X. 
8 age includes the last quarter of the fifteentii and the first 
rter of the sixteenth century, Lorenzo having been bom 
448, and Leo dying in 1521. And it was, as Dryden asserts, 
008 for its brilliancy in every kind of accomplishment. In 
lired the greatest of the Italian prose-writers^ MoAhia- 
I; mad Anoato, perhaps the greateat, cei\a.vBV^ \>aa \s^^"sJ^ 
ilu> o/ the Itetliaa poets ; while in ait ol es«t^ \5mA "^J^ 
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against Aiiosto, whom Spenser avowedly imitated, though tfae 1^^- 
allegorical form of the ' Faerie Queene ' has no protol^ ia 1^ 
the ' Orlando/ Scott has pointed out that Dryden is " c^£usly I f 
inaccurate " in his assertion that Prince Arthur was meant titm^ 
Sir Philip Sidney. For " Sir Philip was kiUed at the battle |k 
of Zutphen, in Octoher, 1586, and the ^ Faerie Queen ' was then 
only commenced ;" and, he adds, *^ Upton more justly consicteB le 
Leicester, a worthless character, but the favourite of Gloriain, |E: 
(Queen Elizabeth), as depicted imder that character/' In com- 
plaining of his obsolete language, Dryden is but copying Ben 
Jonson, who complained that he had affected the ancients till 
he had come to write what was •* no language at aU." 

P. 16. So numerous. That is, harmonious: a translation of the 
Latin '* numerosus." Waller was almost as notorious for the 
baseness of his character as for the beauty of his lyric poetry. 
Pope compares, and in some degree contrasts, him with Dtydeo, 
saying— 

** Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine." 

Im, of Horace, Ep. i. 267. 
He was a cousin of Cromwell. 

lb. Milton : His subject is not that of an heroic poemfproperh 
80 caUed. The fitness of the subject has often been wacuaaea. 
since Dryden's time. Johnson and Hallam have agreed in 
upholding it, asserting that the subject is the finest that has 
ever been chosen. " It is not the destruction of a city " (such 
as that of the * lUad '), nor " the conduct of a colony, nor the 
foundation of an empire "(like that of the «iEneid'), "the 
subject is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of heaven and 
earth." But it is possible that a subject may be too great; and 
the praises which they afterwards bestow on Milton for the 
skill with which he has extricated himself from its difficulties, 
seems to show that in reality the choice was not so judicious as 
they assert. Dryden praises him here for the happiness with 
which he has trsmslated ** the Latin elegancies of Virgil." In 
some instances, however, his imitation of Virgil has led him into 
preposterous absurdities, as, for instance, when, because .^Blneas 
had seen the heroes in the Elysian fields disporting themselves 
with chariots and horses, and taking the same delight in them 
which they had felt when alive on earth, he represents the devils 
on the breaking-up of their council in the second book — 

** In swift race contend 
As at th* Olympian games or Pythian fields," etc. 

which certainly had formed no part of their delights in heaven 
before they weie cast down from II. 
P. 17. Bhyme teas not Im talent. "BycoTv m ox^a ol \52»\^\\Et^, 
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ver, seems to differ from this opinion, saying ''Blank 
, except Milton, no one ever wrote who could rhyme." 

Bias, a term nsed in the game of bowls. 
. Sir William Davenant was bom in the year 1605. He 
ieded Ben Jonson as Poet Laureate, and was for a time 
^r of a theatre. He was the author of a long heroic 
I caUed * Gondibert,' and of several plays. Dryden, in the 
ce to his adaptation of Shakespeare's *• Tempest ' to the 
I, gives Davenant the credit of having been the first 
n ** who taught him to admire Shakespeare." 

19. Two victorious monarchies, the Grecian and the Boman. 
trebles is a singular term to apply to either. Not one of 
hief writers of Greece belonged to Sparta, the only city of 
ce where kings reigned, at least after the heroic ages. 
in the time of its greatest glory Borne was a republic. 

20. Confinedy like Jupiter to Mercury, and Juno to Iris. In 
niad ' Iris is always the messenger of Jupiter, except in the 
)Ook, where Mercury is employed by him to conduct Priam 
fety to the Greek camp. With that exception it is only 
le * Odyssey ' that Mercury has this employment. In tho 
Bid' Jupiter sends Mercury once on a message to Dido, 
both Jupiter and Juno employ Iris in that manner. See 
i^ 5, 803. 

22. One cluipter in the Prophecy of Daniel. Dryden is 
rstood to be referring to the tentibi chapter, where the 
let represents himself as seeing *'a certain man clothed 
hite Imen, whose loins were girded with fine gold ;" but 
' accommodation " of this description to " the principles of 
oiic Philosophy/' so as to make *' the ministry of angels a 
g engine for the working up heroic poetry," would be a 
singular performance, and one which it would tax any 
lajy ingenuity to keep clear of profaneness. 
, BL Michael. Dryden refers to the passage in which the 
mgel is called *' the great prince which standeth up for the 
len of Daniel's people." Daniel, xi. 1. 

25. God Almighty suffer^ Saian to appear in the holy 
lofihe Angels. Dryden is here referring to the ' Book of 

aL6. 

. Satan appearing like a clierub to Uriel. Milton identifies 
I with the " angel " whom St. John " saw standing in the 
' Bev. xix. 17. And then proceeds to describe Satan's 
formation of himself to delude him. 

'' And now a stripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace difius'd." 

Para.difte Lo%l/\ii. ^8^ . 

26, Whether I shrnM choose that oj Kiug AtV\v,ut. ^xv 
watda: Whether he should choose Ob Xe^iaJ^KTS w&>V«^V«^ 
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one founded on real history. The restoration of Peter the |l 
Gruel to the throne of Spain being the result of the battle of 
Najara gained by the Black Prince, in 1367, over Henry of 
Trastamara, though aided by the great French warrior, B^ 
trand du Guesclin. 

P. 27. Since {his Revolution, etc, Dryden, who had become a 
Boman Catholic after the Bevolution, was, by his change of reli- 
gion, disabled from holding any appointment under the Grown, 
and consequently was deprived of nis office of Poet laureate; 
but, as has been mentioned in the Introduction, Lord Dorset 
settled on him an annuity of equal value. 

lb. Cardinal Bichelieu, the great minister of Louis XIH 
He was a great and judicious patron of literature. Hb 
founded the French Academy, and is understood to have written 
a play himself. All French plays before the time of MoH^ 
were written in verse. 

P. 28. Ne forte pudori, etc. That you may not be ashamed of 
being inspired as a poet by the Muse and Apollo. Hor. A, P. 407. 

lb. Petronius, sumamed Arbiter, was a native of Mai^ 
seilles, and a favourite of Nero, with whom he eventually feD 
into disgrace. He wrote a sort of comic romance called ' Saty- 
ricon,' to indicate the false taste prevailing in his time (that of 
Nero) in literature and art. His praise of Horace's '* curions 
felicity of expression " may have suggested Gibbon's praise of 
Hume's *' careless inimitable beauties." 

P. 29. Ut 8ibi quivis, etc. That any one may hope to ac- 
complish the same thing ; but he would only find his labour 
vain. 

P. 30. Juvenal and Persius. Persius has already been men- 
tioned in the note on p. 9. Juvenal was a far more voluminous 
writer ; living as he did to an advanced age, for he was bom 
in the reign of Claudius, and survived Domitian. He shares with 
Horace the reputation of being the greatest of Boman satirists : 
but their style was very different We have seen the character 
Persius gave of Horace's style ; that of Juvenal was fiercer. 
His own description of it was " Faoit indignatio versnm " (In- 
dignation dictates the verses). And under the influence of this 
feeling he lashed the vices of his day with a fierce severity, 
wholly different from the '* sly insinuating grace " of Horace. 

lb. My fdlow'labourers, Dryden's share in the translation of 
Juvenal was confined to the fiiist, the third, the sixth, the tenth, 
and the sixteenth book, the remainder were executed by Creech, 
Tate, and the celebrated Congreve. The whole of Persius was 
his own. Haifa century afterwards Johnson published imita- 
tions of the third book, under the title of * London ;' and of the 
tenth book, under the title of ' The Vanity of Human Wishes,* 
which have superseded all more literal translations. 
P. 32. Aristotle^ the founder of tYiePetrpaXfe^^i wi\ioci\<A^\iaa- 
sopby, was also a great critic. "Hi© -««» "Viora. ^\. ^\a©i^*\a. 
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Macedonia 384 b.c., and before he arrived at the age of manhood 
he xemoved to Athens, where he became a pupil of Plato. His 
inmtation for learning of all kinds was so high that Philip of 
Vaoedonia entrusted to him the education of his son Alexander. 
His chief critical works were one on rhetoric, and another on 
poetry. It is to the latter that Dryden alludes here. But 
ky^len controverts his opinion of the superiority of tragedy to 
every other kind of poetry ; claiming that praise for lieroic, that 
is, epic poetry. In this the majority of the modem critics 
will pzobiably agree with him, though in some instances it is 
posaible that the judgment of the critic may be biassed by his 
opinion of which class of work his countrymen have most 
excelled in. A Frenchman may, perhaps, place tragedy higher 
than epic poetrv, because the * Oid ' or * Atlialie ' is far superior 
to the 'Henriade.' An Italian might, on similar grounds, form 
an opposite conclusion, because Tasso is superior to Alfieri. 
TfingfiRhmen might be divided according as they placed Shakc- 
tspeeae or Milton highest. It is clear, however, that this was 
xiot the principle which guided Aristotle, for he certainly placed 
Homer even above iBschylus. 

P. 82. Vida was a native of the north of Italy, who wrote 
some Latin poems which procured him the favour and patronage 

of liBoX. 

lb. Bo89u was a French critic of the seventeenth century, who 
among other works wrote a treatise on epic poetry. 

lb. Casatiborij was a Genevese scholar of high reputation, 
who settled at Pans in the reign of Henry lY., where he was 
appointed to a professorship, and edited several volumes of 
ouiiflBics. 

lb. HeinHus was a professor at Leyden. Dacier, a French 
critic, a contemporary of Dryden ; and husband of the more 
celebzated Madame Dacier, who edited and translated the 
works of several of the best Greek authors ; translating her own 
name also, MUe. Lefevre, (rather freely), and writing as Anna 
Fabria 

lb. The Dauphin*8 Juvenal. In the reign of Louis XIV., 
an entire series of the Latin classics was published for the use 
of the Dauphin, by M. Huet, Bishop of Avrantes, and preceptor 
to the young prince. On the title-pages these were said to be 
edited in usum Delphini: from which they are generally 
known in England as the Dolphin editions. 

P. S3. ScaligeTf Julius Cssar, one of the earliest of modem 
scholars and critics. He was bom in 1484, and among other 
works wrote a treatise on poetry. His son Joseph Justus was 
still more emineut as a critic. 

lb. Whether Vie Romans derived their satire from the 
QreeiaiM, ete» Quintilian most poatively and. eu\.\i^ Offi^ssL^!^ 
tbeinyention of the satire for the Komana, oa^Sxi^^ S^VraVAo. 
na^ra eH (mtire ia wholly our own); wi wsaeaXSssa. ^\£i^ 
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Dryden quotes in a subsequent passage. Satire among fbe 
Greeks took the form of comedy, though it ceased to have 
that character after the time of Aristophanes. Yet Horace's 
description of Archilochus — 

** Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo ;" 

A. P. 79. 

clearly represents him as a satirist ; and he lived two hundred 
years before Aristophanes. 

The derivation of the name from satura lanx, a dish con- 
taining a mixture of every kind of food is the one generally 
adopted, and corresponds to Juvenal's description of lois 
satires — 



B 



** Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timer, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli." 

Translated by Dryden — 

"Whatever since the golden age was done. 
What human kind desires, and what they shun ; 
Hage, passions, pleasures, impotence of will, 
Shall tills satirical collection fill." 

See infra, p. 48. 

P. 34. Milton introdiLces Adam and Eve every morning ador- 
ing God in hymns and payers, Dryden is referring to — 

" Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turn'd, and under open sky adored, 
The God that made both sky, air, earth and heaven," etc. 

Far, L. iv. 720. 

P. 35. Tlie ancient Bomans, Horace teUs us, etc. He is referring 
to — 

" Tellurem poroo, Silvanum lacte piabant." 

Ep, IL i. 143. 

lb. TJiose Grecian demi-gods. The demi-gods of Greece, 
were those heroes of old who had one divine parent, such as 
Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and others. In Homer, they are 
those who are called ^pwes, a term not used for the very 
bravest of mere mortals ; and so Horace uses the term, marking 
it as implying a being between man and Grod. 

'* Quem virum aut heroa Ijib, vel acri 
Tibia sumis celebrare, Clio, 
Quem Deum?" Od. i. 12. 

the difference between man, hero, and God, being here clearly 
marked, 
P. 39. Thegpis, I do not knoYi \j\ieTfe TJi^^ea \viarDL\. XXi^X. 
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anfiiors differ as to his claim to have been the inventor of 
tragedy. Horace speaks of it as nniversally admitted — 

"Ignotran tragicsB genus in venisse CamensB 
Dicltur et plaustris vexisso poemata Thespis, 
Qus8 canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus om." 

A, P. 275. 
Translated by Goldsmith — 

*' Thespis, inventor of dramatic art, 
Convey'd his vagrant actors in a cart ; 
High o'er the crowd the mimic tribe appeared, 
And play'd and sang, with lees of wine besmear'd." 

Essay on the Origin of Poetry, 

lb. The satirique tragedy wa^ the last. "The antiquarian 
account of the dramatic trilogies is this : that in the more early 
times the poet did not contend for the prize with a single piece, 
but with three, which, however, were not always connected 
together in their subjects; and that to these was added a 
fourth, namely a satyric drama. All were acted in one day ; 
<me after anotner." Schlegel, * Dramatic Literature,* c. vi., and 
in a subsequent chapter, speaking of the * Cyclops * of Euripides, 
the only specimen of the satyric drama which has come down 
to US, he explains its cause and character thus : " The want of 
some relaxation for the mind after the engrossing severity of 
tragedy, appears to have given rise to the satyric drama, as, 
indeed, to the after-piece in general. The satyric drama never 
poBsessed an independent existence, it was thrown in bv way of 
appendage to several tragedies, and was always consicierably 
shorter than the others. In external form it resembled tragedy, 
and the materials were, in like manner mythological. The 
distinction made was a chorus consisting of satyrs, who accom- 
panied, with lively songs, gestures and movements, such heroic 
adventures as were of a more cheerful hue (many in the 
* Odyssey ' for instance), or at least such as could be made to 
bear such an appearance." Dram. Lit., c. 10, q. v. 

P. 41. Enniw, etc, Ennius was the eldest of the Boman poets ; 
flourishing about the time of the second Punic war. His chief 
work was an epic poem, but he also wrote tragedies. Pa^uvius, 
who lived half a century later, was a tragic poet. Lucilius, a 
few years later, was the earliest Boman satirist. Horace men- 
tioDS ^em all, extolling the dignity of Ennius, the learning 
of Pacuvius, and the wit of Lucilius, while blaming him for 
carelessness in style and rhythm. 

lb. The famous Cento of Ausonius. Ausonius, who was 
bom at Bordeaux at the beginning of the fourth century of our 
«ra, was the author of seveial works. That alluded to here V\^ 
JDryden was one known as the ' IdylAia,* a coWa^Wora. <il Vn^^fc^ 
poenaa on varioua subjects. 
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lb. TimorCi SUli. Disraeli, speaking of parodies, and especi 
of parodies of Homer's works, says, *^Of these parodists 
Homer we may regret the loss of one, llmon of Pmlius, wh 
parodies were termed ' Silli,' from Silenns being their ct 
personage. He levelled them at the sophistical philosophers 
his age. His invocation is grafted on the opening of the * Ilia 
etc., etc. (* Cur. of Lit' ii* 455). He lived in the third centa 
before our era, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphns ; and as 
philosopher, lielonged to the sect of the Sceptics. Beside 
these * Silli,' he was the author of a great number of othe 
works; not fewer than thirty comedies, and sixty tragedies. 

P. 42. The iambiques of Archilochus against Lycamhes, Archi- 
lochus, according to Horace (* Epod.* vi. 13), was son-in-law of 
Lvcambes, by whom he considered himself to have been ill-nsed. 
Me lived in the seventh century B.C. 

lb. The invective of Ovid against Ibis, In the * Ibis,' Ovidin- 
veighs against some enemy who had traduced him, and whom 
some take to have been Hyginus, the mythologist. Both the 
title and the plan were borrowed from Oallimachus. 

P. 45. Sattumian and Fescennine. The Fescennina carmM 
were one of the earliest kinds of Boman poetry, consisting at 
first of dialogues of a satirical character in extempoije verse, 
as Horace intimates by his description of them as *' Yersibiis 
altemis opprobria rustica " (' Epist.' II. i. 145), rude railing in 
ultemato verses, i.e. in attack and reply. Fescennina was a 
Faliscan town. The term Satumian, had reference to the metre ; 
it was first used by Nsevius, an old poet before the time of 
Ennius. The measure of it wiU, says Bentley, be best seen by 
a specimen. " Dabunt malum metelli (Nsevio poetae. Fundit, 
fugat, prostemit) maximas legiones. Terentianus Maurus 
points out that it was borrowed from the Greeks, and another 
critic (Fortunatianus) calls it Archilochian ; Hephsestion says 
that it was invented by Archilochus." (See Bentley*s * Diss, on 
the Epistles of Phalaris.') 

lb. Tlie Italian farces of Harlequin and Scaramucha. 
Disraeli, in a very entertaining article on *' The Pantomimical 
Characters" (*Cur. of Lit.* i. p. 116), connecting the modem 
pantomime with the mimi of the Romans, says of E^rlequin, 
Arleccliino, "The parti-coloured hero, with every particle of 
his dress, has been drawn out of the great wardrobe of antiquity, 
ho was a Boman mime." And he quotes Diomedes for the state- 
ment that ** the mimi blackened their faces,'* just as with us 
to this day the harlequin wears a black mask. The character 
of Scaramucha, our Scaramouch, he tells us was invented by 
Tiberio Fiorillo, the amusing companion of the boyhood of 
Louis XIV, of whom an epigram affirms that — 



** II fut le maitre de MoU^xe, 
Et la nature fut \e aVen.*' 



»» 
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(He vras our Molly's master ; Nature liis.) Scaramouch was 

•*ft oliaxacter usutJly represented in a fright." 
^* 47. lAviuB Andronicm was, in his later years, a contempo- 

xBiy of Ennius, and, as Dryden says, the earHest of the Bomau 

^i&naatists. 

^\ 49. Valeriua Maximtis was a Boman writer in the reign ' 
^ ^b^ns ; his chief work was a collection of historical anec- 

. d^ in nine books. 
. P. 50. Margites, Though Dryden speaks of this as Homer's, 
it is imdoubt^y a work of a fSeir later age. It is a satire on 
Mi&e stupid pretender to various branches of knowledge ; only 

. ^ lines of it have come down to us, one of which is a perfect 
pictiue of our proverbial Jack of all trades. 

ToAA' ^ioTcero tpya^ kokus 5' ipriffToro irdmou 

(He knew many things, and all badly.) 

In Dryden's time no one had questioned the authenticity of 
all the works attributed to Homer. In the present day some 
•re found to deny the authenticity of the ' Iliad ' itself. As 
fijnm says — 

• " I've stood upon Achilles' tomb, 

And heard Troy doubted, time will doubt of Bome.** 

Bui, like a true poet, he rejects such scepticism — 

'' Minstrel with thee to gaze, to mourn, 
Beheving that each hillock green. 
Contains no fabled hero's ashes. 
And that around the undoubted scene 
Thine own broad Hellespont still dashes 
Be long my lot ; and cold were he, 
Who thus could gaze denying thee." 

Bride of Afjydofi, iU •^. 

P. 51. jPfea Tytlmgorean opinion, Pythagoras, tlio great 
Bandan philosopher, who lived in the sixth century before our 
era, invented or brought from Egypt the doctrine of tlui 
metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls; of wliich Iio 
affirmed that he himself was a proof ; since he himself, as ha 
perfectly remembered, under the name of Euphorbus, had w-rvcMi 
m the Tiojan war against the Greeks, and had licen killed by 
Mendaus ; and he had recently recognised, in Juno's iamyUi ui 
Argos, the shield which he had borne at Troy, and whinh wa.* 
now preserved as a Grecian trophy. See Oe. Met. xv. ] d'i. 

Bidden thus translates the passago uv Vem>3A \i^ ^^Nin^^Vv^ 
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hUosophical treatises, of ten tragedies, and of a satire on the 
Smperor Claudius, called ' Apocolocyntosis/ He was put to 
leath by Nero. 

lb. The Symposium, or Csesars of Julian. " The philosophical 
Able which Jidian composed under the name of the ' Caesars,* 
• one of the most agreeable and instructive productions of 
ftieient wit." Gibbon, * Decline and Fall,' c. 24, who winds up a 
Itetch of the work with the remark that, "A prince who 
iblineates with freedom the vices and virtues of his prede- 
tesors, subscribes in every line the censure or approbation of 
■B own conduct." 

r^. 58. Erasmus y^ga born at Rotterdam in 1467. He became first 
i monk, afterwards a secular priest ; and, after spending many 
in travel, finally settled in England at the beginning 
^ the reign of Henry VHI. He was a very voluminous author. 
r P. 59, Tlie Veneti and the Pra^ini. " The chariot race of the 
circus was, in its first Institution, a simple contest of 
chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by white and 
lirerioB. Two additional colours, a ll^ht green and a ceru- 
Wmc, were afterwards introduced. The four factions soon 
a legal establishment, and a mysterious origin ; and 
fianciful colours were derived &om the various appearances 
Kature in the four seasons of the year. Another inter- 
ktion preferred the elements to the seasons, and the 
jle of the green (Prasini) and blue (Veneti), was supposed 
fefpiesent the conflict of the Earth and Sea. Their respective 
announced either a plentiful harvest or a prosperous 
ation." Later, at Constantinople, " the sportive distinc- 
of two colours produced two strong and irreconcilable 
18, which shook the foundations of a feeble govern- 
iV* Gibbon, * Decline and Fall/ c. x. 4. See the whole 

P. So, Sir Mattlieto Hales, in the reign of Charles I., was counsel 
Strafford and Laud. In the reign of Charles II. he was 
le Chief Justice. 

P. 61. The purity of his Latin, In a subsequent passage of 

essay, Dryden complains of the treachery " of an old man's 

)ry." And this passage is a more singular instance of its 

lure, than that for which he apolo^ses ; for Persius wrote 

fore Jnvenal, as he himself mentions in a subsequent passage, 
rhere he speaks of Juvenal as scourging the crimes practised 

ider the reign of Domitian ; while Persius wrote in the time 

Nero ; and died in the eighth year of his reign. 

P. 64. Scotinus, that is ffKornvhs, dark ; from aKSros, darkness. 

lb. Comvius was a philosopher of the Stoic School, to 

rhom Persius addressed nis fifth * Satire.* 

P. 65. Demosthenes and JEschines. iEachmea, e^ea. ^"l\Kt \va 

liBat by Demosthenes in the great contest "De CoxcrD».,'^MwV'^^ 

2doar always to aclmowledge the BupetioTit^ ol \iAa t\.n«^. ^"^ 
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is related that, after he had gone into banishment, he read 
company the speech of I>emo8thene8 on the occasion ; and, n 
it was loudly applanded, said, ^' Bat how mnch finer yon w 
think it if yon lud heard Demosthenes himself speak itJ" 

P. 67. Ijpideim. Zeno. Zeno was the founder ctf the & 
8ect, which derives its name &om crrocL, the **■ portico or pop 
where he gave his lectures. Epictetm, a Phrygian by bi 
was an adherent of that sect, and having settled at Borne, wl 
he had been a slave, was banished by Domitian. Those of 
works which have been preserved were, in the last cent 
translated by Mrs. Garter. The principles of the S 
philosophy were briefly these : **• That virtye was of itself 
by itself sufficient to secure happiness ; and that, that be 
the case, the virtuous man needed no aid from exta 
circumstances.'' 

P. (oS. Bishop of Salisbury, The. celebrated Burnet, 
liistorian of the Reformation ; who has also left us a hisi 
of his own times, the great value of which is now genei) 
admitted ; though at one time it was questioned. He 
chaplain to Queen Mary. 

lb. Hor<ice is sometimes a Stoic. I do not know where Diy 
finds any leaning towards the Stoic doctrines in Horace, 
the contrary, they are the frequent object of his keenest wxi 

P. 69. Liberiinus, Dryden here mistakes the meanioj 
this word. Libertinus is one who has been himself a slave : '. 
Idbertus, The difference between the two words is, tha 
man was called Ijibertirmsinih respect to the people in gene 
Lihertus with respect to the master who had emancipated 1 
Libertus Cxsaris was a slave whom Caesar had emancipa 
Dryden here seems to understand Libertiniis as the son 
Libertiis. Horace speaks of himself as one — 

" Quem rodunt omnes libertino patre natimi.'* 

Sat. I. vi. 4t 
(Whom all carp at as a freedman*s son.) 

This is the passage where he gives that description of 
father's character to which Dryden alludes here. Dryd 
"' witty friend" is believed to have been the comic dramc 
Wycherley, who, having offended his father, was refused 
him any assistance when he was thrown into prison for debt 
lb. Brutus. The chief of the conspirators who slew Ca 
His ** taking Horace into his army '' did not lead to the pc 
glory, as he ran away at Philippi, to which he alludes liin 
ill the seventh * Ode * of the second book. 

" Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi relicta non bene parmula.*' 

" With you 1 ^ed YYAYvp^vft IvlX.^ ^^^, 
And, not too nobVy AelX. X\ift ^^ ^x^i ^\fe\^: 
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He ascribes his safety after the battle to Mercury, the patroit^ 
of men of genins. 

P. 70. His Acquaintance loith MaBcenas he ascribes, in the 
flotixe previously referred to, to Virgil. 

P. 71. Se who says thai Pindar is inimitable. An allusion 
io the beginning of the second ' Ode' of Horace's fourth book. 

** Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari, 
lule, eeratis ope Dsadalea 
Nititur pennis vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto." 

'^The bard who attempts to rival Pindar is relying on waxen 
inngs after the fiishlon of Dssdalus, and, like him, will but give 
« name to the sea beneath into wMch he falls." The sea, how- 
ever, got the name not from Daedalus, but from Icarus his son, 
Icarium mare, the loarian Sea. 

** Non nostrum est tantas componere lites." Virg, * EcV II., 
4itfra, 

The decision of the umpire between the rival shepherds; 
** It IB beyond me to decide so great a contest." As Dryden 
Inmslates it— 

" So nice a difference in your singing lies. 
That both have won, or both deserved the prize." 

lb. Horace 1ms icriUen many of them, satirically. Dryden 
cpsobably alludes to ' Epodes,' 5, 6, 10. 
.lb, Lyce. Canidia, Lyce hsid been one of the objects of 
's love; Canidia is attaxiked by him, in the ^Epodes,' 
a praotiser of magic arts for nefarious purposes. 
lb. The first is Bevenge. Probably Dryden may intend to imply 
ire a jnstification of his *• MacFlecknoe,' as having been provoked 
l>y attacks on his own works. When, in a subsequent sentence, 
lie complains of aspersions on his morals he is, perhaps, referring 
attai^ made upon him by Swift, in his ' Battle of the Books,' 
eepecially in the Introduction to the ' Tale of a Tub ' ; which 
been recently published. Swift was a distant cousin of 
en, but had been offended with him for predicting that he 
would never be a poet." 

P. 74. I owe more to Horary for my instruction ; and more to 
^or my ]ple<isure. Many readers would be inclined to 
le opinion as to the benefits to be derived from the 
idy of the two; or, at all events, even if for the reasons 
den proceeds to give, they should agree that more instruc- 
)h is to be derived from Horace, very few would probably 
low that that advantage was counterbalanced by the iu- 
iority of the pleasure. It may, perhaps, be tho\i^\\t ^^os^k. 
clen received less pleasore from Horace t\iai!LltoT£i ^\CT^\i»X> 
me his own atyte of satire more Teaem\Ae9L ^^^ ^"^ ^'^^ 
In neitber'Absahm' and * AhitopYxeV ux>t ^lAa.cie\«3EQL^^^ 
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is there anything light or Gportive. He " lashed ** the olnecis of 
his Tvrath (to use the term he applies to Juvenal) witii fhs 
energy which he ascrihes to Juvenal. Even the ridicule whid 
he heaps upon the poets, whom he regards as his rivals, is tiiit 
of fierce hate, rather than of ironical or sarcastic nullery ; and 
therefore, he sees in Juvenal a more kindred spirit. ^ Jnveml, 
he says, " treats his subject home ; his spleen is raised, be 
raises mine.'' And this is clearly the effect Dryden wished to 
produce on his readers. It must, however, be observed that, a 
few pages later, Dryden tells us (referring to Horace) that ^ tiie 
nicest and most delicate touches of satire consist in fine ndUeiy, 
at which even Juvenal could not arrive," though he a£Brms it to 
be Lord Dorset's '* particular talent." But, sis Johnson remarks^ 
Dryden is often inconsistent both in his statements and bis jndg* 
ments. For a fresh comparison between Horace and Juveial 
.see the * Essays on Translation,* which follows this. 

P. 70. Omne vafer, etc. Dryden thus translates these lines 
fiom the first * Satire ' of Persius — 

'' Unlike (to Lucilius) in method, with concealed design 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join ; 
And, with a sly insinuating grace. 
Laughed at his Mend, and looked him in the fskce ; 
Would raise a blush where secret vice he found. 
And tickle while he gently probed the wound.' 

P. 77. The Plain Dealer was a comedy by Wycherley. 
P. 78. Sermo pedestris, like prose, walking sedately on foot 
P. 79. Non tu in triviis, etc. Translated by Dryden — 

'* Men. Thou sing with him ! thou booby ! never pipe 
Was so profaned to touch that blubber*d lip ; 
Dunce at the best I in streets but scarce allowed 
To tickle on thy straw the gaping crowd." 

If the judgment of the keenness of Virgil's wit in 
passage, here expressed by Dryden, be well founded, it 
hardly be said that the force of it is veiy adequately expressed il 
this translation. 

P. 81. Ta^ittLs, one of the two great Boman historians, Lr 
being the other. He was codsuI a.d. 97. His history is in 
divisions; the 'Annals,' in sixteen books, from the death 
Augustus to the death of Nero ; the * History,' in four 
from the accession of Gralba to the death of Domitian. 

lb. The law had been made hy the Decemviri^ and icas 

scribed arnongd the restt in the twelve tables. In B.C. 

a commission was sent to Greece to bring back informi 

concerning the laws oi tlie 3^eteiv^ «Na.\fi», wsi6l esi^^claUy 

Athena; and on tho letvan oi \3aa coxsmx^^tfyaa-t^^XfeTv \m 
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arates (Decemviri) were appointed to draw up a code, compiled 
>atof those laws, which was engraved on twelve tablesof brass and 
let up in the Comitia, and those magistrates were established 
18 a Board to govern in accordance with them, till it was 
ibolished in consequence of the tyrannical cruelty of some of 
iia members. 

P. 82. Suetonius, a Boman historian, who wrote the lives of 
the twelve first emperors, the twelve Gsssars, in the reign of 
Badrian, whose secretary he was. 

P. 83. Clodius. This refers to a passage in the second 
' Satire * of Juvenal — 

** Clodius accusat mcechos.'* 

P. 85. Ihise velut stricto, etc. Thus translated by Dryden— 

*' But when Lucilius brandishes his pen 
And flashes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold sweat stands in drops on every part, 
And rage succeeds to tears, revenge to smart." 

lb. Tliat learned Critic, Barten Holiday. He was a fellow 
of a college at Oxford in the reign of James I., who translated 
Persius, and subsequently Juvenal ; laying down for himself the 
impracticable rule of giving line for line, for which Dryden 
deservedly ridicules him at the close of this essay. 

lb. StapyUon, Sir Bobert, a Yorkshire knight of ancient 
hsxaly, who during the rebellion bore arms in the Boyalist 
army, and after the overthrow of his royal master occupied his 
leisure with a translation of Juvenal. 

P. 86. Jack Ketch. It is inferred from this passage, that this 
executioner, whose name has become the inheritance of all his 
saccessors, must have lived at this time. 

Tb. Zimri, is the name under which Dryden satirises the 
Duke of Buckingham — 

'^ A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome," etc., etc. 

Posterity has generally coincided with Dryden in ranking 
this portrait as the most finished, as well as the most severe, in 
tiie whole ^lery of the * Absalom * and * Ahitophel.* The Duko 
liad the smgjilar ill-fortune of being also selected by Pope 
('Moral Essays,' iii. 399) as the subject of one of his most 
elaborate effects of vituperation. 

lb. He for whom it loas intended, was too witty to resent if. It 
is not easy to divine why Dryden says this ; mr the Duke of 
Buckingham not only did resent it, but wrote a furious comment 
on it, which he entitled *Beflections upon. AbeaXoim. «ii\ KXaXR>- 
phel hy a person of quality,* in which, ixi "SseoXX?^ yx^^sskso^, 
*J&© eboweamoie zeal and anger thian vdt ox ^xvi^ew^^ir 
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P. 87. Ense rescidendum. This will not scan. Horace wrote-- 

" Ense reoidenduin." 
(Must be amputated with the knife.) 

P. 88. Horace amongst the modems is nof ao 

successful. If Dryden is correct in this report of the judgment 
of his contemporaries the taste of English readers, at least, 
has certainly changed. There can be no doubt that at the 
present day Horace is by far more generally and more highh 
admired than Juvenal. 

lb. Sarmentus and Cicerrus, This " wit battle " is recorded 
Hor. * Sat.' i. 5, 52, et seq. Sarmentus is also the name of a 
parasite ridiculed in the mth * Satire ' of Juvenal. Persius and 
BUpilius Kex (Mr. King) are characters in Horace * Sat/ i. 8. 

P. 90. The Sileni, to which Aldbiades compares Socrates in (he 
Symposium. The following is part of the passage alluded to : 
*^ Alq. I say then that Socrates is exactly like the masks of 
Silenus, wluch may be seen in the statuaries' shops, sitting 
with pipes and flutes in their mouths .... I say also that 
he is like Marsyas the Satjrr. You, yourself, will not deny, 
Socrates, that your face is hke that of a satyr. Aye, and there 
is a resemblsmce in other points too. For example : You are a 
bully, as I can prove by witnesses, if youjwill not confess* And 
also you are a flute-player," etc. Symp. § 215. J<ywel£t 
Translation ofPlatOj ii. QQ, 

P. 93. Menander, who was bom b.c. 342, was the moflt 
admired writer of the New Comedy, as Aristophanes was of 
the Old. Only a few fragments of his works have come down 

tOUB. 

P. 94. IHslinguishes satire . . . from sta^fc-plays. i3rydeB 
must mean from the Athenian comedy, which, as has been re- 
marked in a former note, was the form which satire took at 
Athens. There is evidently no other kind of stage-play which 
could possibly be confounded with, or regarded as, satire. 

P. 95. The fault of Horace. It seems hardly fair to call the 
familiar style deliberately adopted by Horace a fault. He telb 
us himself that he neither himself regarded, nor desired othen 
to regard, his * Satires ' a.3 poetry. He calls them akin to prose, 
and as giving the author no title to be called a poet — 

" Neque si quis scribat, uti nos, 

Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam." 

'Sat: i. 4:, ^2. 

P. 97. Gruanni was a contemporary of Tasso, and a native oil 

Ferrara. Tasso, while residing at the Court of Ferrara, had I 

composed a pastoral drama entifled ' Aminta,* from the name oCj 

one of Virgil's shepherds, ^lM.c\i ^sja ^eaiVj admired at the! 

time, though not mucTa. read a\. ^e ^xesfcTA. ^^5. W& ^ws^neaS 

induced Guarini to foUoN>j \i\b eiiaw\i\e, acA ^ ie^ i^w^ ^\Kt? 
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I wards he producctl a work in a similar style, being, in fact, 
an evident imitation of the ' Aminta,' to which he gave the name 
of ' n Pastor Fido.' It has been generally preferred to Tasso'is 

\ work, though Mr. Hallam does not wholly agree with the 

'. judgment, saying, that if " more animation and variety belong to 
the • Pastor Fido,* there is more elegance and purity of taate in 
the ' Aminta.' " He regards it as ** a prototype of the Itusdian 
opera, not that it was spoken in recitation, but the short and 
rapid expressions of passion, the broken dialogue, the frequent 
changes of personages and incidents, keep the effect of represen- 
tation and of musiced accompaniment continually before the 
reader's imagination. * Lit. of Europe,'' pt. ii. c. 6. 

lb. Farrago. Diyden here mistakes the meaning of the 
word, and misconstrues Juvenal, who does not call his poems far- 
rago ; but says the subjects he mentions (the passage has been 
quoted in a previous note) are the matter which fill his 
oompofiition. 

P. 99. The Porch, i.e. the sect of the Stoics, so called because 
Zeno, its foimder, lectured in a porch called TroiKlXitj arSa, 
variegated, or adorned, with the pictures of Polygnotus. 

lb. Mudibras, TJie sort of verse which is called burlesque. 
^Hndibras,' itis almost superfluous to explain, isasatire, especially 
in its first and second parts, on the various sects of the Puritans, 
and their fanatical persecution of every party but their own 
during the Commonwealth. The idea seems in some degree taken 
from that of *• Don Quixote,* which had recently been translated 
into English, Sir Hudibras and his squire, Balph, bein^ copies, 
fmUatis mutandis, of the Don and Sancho. In the third part, 
which was not published till fourteen years after the first, if 
W8 adopt the view of Disraeli (* Cur. of Lit.' ii.), in his description 

[ of Hnmbras's " amorous suit ** to the widow, the poet " tiumed 

- . his satirical arrows " against the licentiousness of the Court. 
The word ** burlesque " is derived fi-om the Italian verb hurlare, 

^ to jest, to rally. The poem itself may fairly be called a bur- 
lesque, but it IS not quite clear why Dryden ^ould say that the 

^ *• eight-syllable verse " is so called. It had been commonly used 

b> for poems to which the authors certainly did not intend to give 

■ that character. It was the metrQ of some of the early metrical 

* romances ; it was that in which Barbour wrote his noble poem 
of the 'Bruce.' It was the metre of Milton's *L* Allegro' and 
*I1 PenseroBO,* and since Dryden'stime the two greatest poets of 
this country, Scott and Byron, have chosen it ; Scott for all his 

» poems ; Byron for some of his most attractive poems, for the 
* Giaour,' for a great part of the 'Bride of Abydos,' etc*. 

^ Moore, too, has employea it in more than one canto of * Lalla 

b Bookh* 

B' P. 101. The Lutrin (the *Writing-de8k) is tiwb \\\Xa ^^«ft.\s^ 

i Boileoo to bJ8 most popular satire. 

y lb, Scarron oweti his chief notoriety at t\\o \vte«ctA. ^1 V^^X^*^' 
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circumstance of his having been the first husband of Madame 
de Maintenoui Dryden need not have ^* doubted that he had 
Virgil in his eye," since he called one of his works * Virgile 
Travesti.* Hallam says that his countrymen gave him "the 
credit of having struck into a new path by his Eoman comiqne ;'* 
adding, however, that 'Hhe Spaniards had so much like tUs 
that we cannot perceive any great originality in Scarron."— 
Mod. Lit. pt. iv. c. 7. 

P. 102. Nee tibi Diva parens. Dryden thus translates these 
three passages. That from the * Mneid * — 

" False as thou art, and, more than false, forsworn, 
Not sprung from noble blood, not goddess-born, 
But hewn from hardened entrails of a rock. 
And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck.'* 

That from the fourth * Georgic ' — 

*' Maecenas read this other part, that sings 
Embattled squadrons and adventurous kings, 
A mighty pomp though made of little things, 
Their arms, their arts, their manners to disclose, 
And how they war ; and whence the people rose." 

And the third from the same ' Georgic ' — 

" The immortal line in sure succession reigns, 
The fortune of the family remains, 
And grandsires* grandsires the long list contains." 

P. 103. Sir George Maclienzie, as Lord- Advocate of Scotland^ 
had taken a vigorous part in the persecution of the Covenanters 
in the reign of Charles II. His ** legal attainments were not of 
the highest order, but as a scholar, a wit, and a writer, he stood 
high in the opinion of his countrymen, and his renown had 
spread even to the coffee-houses of London, and the cloisters of 
Oxford " (Macaulay's * Hist, of Eng.' c. v.). He was dismissed 
from his office by James II., but nevertheless, as a member of 
the Scottish Estates, he spoke against the resolution that James 
had, by his misconduct, forfeited the crown (17>. c. xiii). He was 
the author of a poem called *Coelia's Country-house,' and of 
some moral essays. 

lb. Sir John Denliam^ who lived in the reign of Charles I., 
was the author of a descriptive poem called * Cooper's Hill ' (a 
hill close to Eunnymede). It was highly esteemed in its day, 
but is now nearly forgotten. 

lb. Ancient words, which lie [^MUton'] had been dt aging 

from tlie mines of Chaucer and Spenser. The allusion here i» 

not very evident. Undoubtedly a few words may be found in 

Milton' 8 poems which have novf "b^omB c^i«iVi\.fe,«v w^^l^ so ; 

but few, if any, which were cibsoVe^e m\i\s owv ^\x^ , 
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lb. Elegant turns either' on the woi-d or on the thought. From 
the instances which he quotes from the Latin poets, it seems tliat 
Dryden here means a repetition of the word or thought pre- 
• viously used or expressed in a new connection, such as is, perhaps, 
best shown in the passages from the * Epistle ' of Sappho. *' If 
no one is to be your spouse but she who in beauty may seem 
worthy of you, then no one is ever to be your spouse." In 
Dryden's translation of the passage which he afterwards quotes 
^m the exquisite tale of " Eurydice," in the fourth ' Georgic ' 
(one bf the most beautiful passages in all Virgil), it is re- 
markable that he makes no attempt to give the " turn " which 
he 80 greatly admires — 

" A fault which easy pardon might receive. 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive." 

P. 104. Mr. Wahh. Johnson has given him a place in his list 
of poets, though he says, ** he is known more by his fjamiliarity 
with greater men than by anything done or written by himself." 
In reference to this and other passages in his works he adds 
that ** Dryden considered him the best critic in the nation." 
And Pope attributes to his early encouragement some portion 
of his own resolution to addict himself to poetry*, *' knowing 
Walsh would tell me I could write." 

P. 107. The English verse, lohich we call heroic, consists of 
more than ten syUahles. Chaucer had used this metrt) in his 
* Canterbury Tales,' and it is probable that it was his regard for 
Chaucer that led Drvden here to call it the English verse, 
though in Chaucer the number of syllables is by no means 
invariable. Mr. Morris, in his introduction to the tales, points 
out that in them "we often find eleven syllables, and some- 
times nine." It was the polish that Dryden himself gave to 
this metre that has caused it to be regarded, ever since his time, 
ad the English metre par excellence, and even he endeavoured 
to relieve its monotony by the occasional introduction of a line 
of twelve syllables (called an Alexandrine, from a long Pro- 
ven9al poem on the exploits of Alexander, which was written 
entirely in that metre), and Pope praises the innovation — 

" Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line. 
The long majestic march and energy divine." 

Imitations of Horace (Sat. and Epist.) ii., i. 269. 

using an Alexandrine himself to illustrate and empliasise his 
compliment. In his preface to the '^neid,' Dryden says he 
borrowed the idea of the Alexandrine from Si^\iae^,«D^^\!Ms^- 
tions that it waa sometimes called '* ttioa^ Sxa^cto^^ > "* "^^ 
rindaric,' because Mr. Cowley often einx»\oy^\\.\^vV\%V>^^"^" 
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ON TRANSLATION. 
An Essay prefixed as a Pbepaoe to the Poets. 
Second Miscellany of translatioTis, pvhlislisd in 1685. 

P. 111. Hie History of the League, Dryden'had recently, at the 
command of Charles II., translated a ' History of the Leagae ' 
(the league of the Guises against the Kings, Charles TS^ 
Henry in., and Henry TV.), which had been recently published 
by a Jesuit named Maimbourg. It was not very well worth 
translating, being a work of so little authority that d'Anqnetil, 
who, in his preface to * L'esprit de la Ligue, 'mentions no fewer 
than eighty-seven works, which he quotes in his own history, 
makes no allusion to it. But Charles seems to have wished it 
"to be translated to weaken Lord Shaftesbury, between whose 
intrigues and the plots of the Guises he desired to suggest a 
resemblance. 

lb. Loi'd Roscommon's essay on translated verse, Liord 
Roscommon was a nephew of the great Straflford ; he was only 
a boy at the time of the Rebellion, during which he was sent 
abroad for safety. After the Restoration he was made Master 
of the Horse to the Duchess of York, but he died a few Greeks 
before the end of the reign. His rank caused his poetry (as it 
also caused that of some other nobles) to be highly extolled in 
his own day. But the essay here mentioned is allowed to 
be the best specimen of it. The highest praise that can be 
given to it is that some of the rules it lays down are judicious, 
especially that which advises any one who proposes to occupy 
himself with translation — 

" To seek a poet who your way does bend, 
And choose an author as you choose a friend." 

He endeavoured to exemplify his precepts by his own practice, 
translating two or three of Horace's * Odes' and his *Art of 
Poetry.' 

P. 114. Maintaining the character of an author. Dryden him- 
self here professes to aim at observing Roscommons rules, and, 
in this passage, may be thought to ^lude to the lines quoted 
in the precedmg note. Though it is remarkable that, wMle he 
says here that, ** not only the thoughts, but the style and versifi- 
cation of Virgil and Ovid are very different," in his elaborate 
dedication of his translation of the * ^neid,' he takes credit 
to himself for having translated several of Ovid's works, 
as well as the whole of Virgirs, and for having thus qualified 
himself to judge of their respective merits. In the com- 
parison which he institutes there, he gives the preference 
decidedly to Virgil, as he presently does in this essay. 
In bis prefece to his tranalatian oi ONid'a 'Epistles,* Dryden 
l&ya down the same rule, saymg, '^ hot ToxsaX '^^ wsAcs^^asv^ \i^^ 
language only of the poet, \)ut "b.\ft pot^cvxJiM tvmvQl \!siwi^\& 
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and expression, which are the characters that distinguish, and, 
as it were, individuate him from other writers. "When we are 
come thus far, it is time to look into ourselves, to conform our 
genius to his, to give his thoughts either the same turn, if our 
tongue will bear it, or, if not, to vary but the dress, not to alter 
or destroy the substance," etc. 

lb. A late noble painter. He is alluding to Sir Peter Lely, a 
Dutch painter, who painted the Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II., many of his portraits of whom are in the Royal 
Collection. We cannot judge now whether they resembled 
the originals, as Dry den here denies that they did ; but they 
certainly are, for the most part, as Scott remarks, very like one 
another. 

P. 115. My translations out of four several poets. It may be ad- 
mitted that Dryden is entitled to the credit, which he claims, of 
having translatedTheocritus in a diff erent style fajm that which 
heemployedlhTIr^ For. thfi-iOdes * of florace, wfficBTie has 
selected he has chosen _lyric metres, which, of course, must differ 
from his decasyllabic style. But it may be doubted whether 
anydlfierence of style can be perceived in his translations of 
Virgil and Lucretius. His criticism of the respective styles 
of these two is very discriminating, but it may be thought that 
while he atMbutes to a "d isdain of smoothness " Virgil's 
habit of often ** concluding his sense in the middle of a verse," 
the poet's real object was more probably to add a" charm by 
varjring the monotony that might be the effect of ending every 
sentence with the ena of a line. The rhythm of Lucretius is so 
harsh and rugged, that to compare it to that of Vir^ would be 
like c ompajing Donne to Dryden. 

P. lltf Ovid has little variety of numberSj etc. Of course, 
Dryden is referring to his * Al^tamorphoses,^ but, though in 
them his verse is undoubtedly inferior to Virgil's ui ** majesty," 
it will not be generally allowed that it is superior to it in 
"smoothness," as Dryden seems here to intimate. His most 
admirable works, however, are in elegiac metre; hexameter 
and pentameter. And^ere the rule, almost invariably observed, 
of concludiii^ eYeij sentemie at £tud end of a couplet is a great 
Iii ndranc elib vanew'of rhythm. ~ \ 

lETT^mb mif'SCeJthUion'of poetical wit from my particular 
cormderaiion of Mm (Virgil). Dryden here probably refers to 
the letter to Sir B. Howard* which he prefixed as a preface to 
his * Annus Mirabifis,' and in which he says "wit written is 
that which is well defined ; the happy result of thought, or 
product of imagination. But, to proceed firom wit, in the general 
notion of it to the Droner wit of an heroic or historical poem, I 
judge it ch| ..« n the delightftd imaging of persona., 

actions, u It ia hqI \2Dk!& \e£k.^x \i^sa^%<^ ^ 
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the absent object as perfectly and more delightfully than 
nature." And presently ne proceeds to describe Virgil as superior 
to Ovid in " elocution, or the art of clothing and adorning a 
sound and varied thought in apt, significant and sounding words.'* 

P. 117. Tully. Dryden, as well as Pope, usually calls Cicero 
by this, his family name. It is a singular criticism that Tasso 
quotes ; for an elaborate amplification of ornament, which is 
one characteristic of Cicero's eloquence, is certainly not a 
characteristic of Homer's poetry ; nor will it be generally 
agreed that Virgil has aimed at consciousness so diligently as to 
take Demosthenes for hi& model. 

Many of these remarks, on the mode of translating VirgU, 
were reproduced in the preface to the translation of the 

* -^Eiieid ;' though, fh)m what he says here of his translations of 
some of the episodes of the * ^neid,' it is clear that he must 
have tried his hand at select passages of that poem, before he 
imdertook the translation of the entire work. The second 

* Miscellany,' to which this essay is the preface, was published 
in 1685 ; the ' Vir^* not till July 1697. 

P. 119. Those four hoohs (* The Georgics'), in my opinion, are 
more perfect in their kind tlian even his divine ^Mneid.^ Some 
critics have argued tiiat this was the opinion of Virgil himself, 
because in hi s will he requ ested that the * j3Eneid^^hould be 
buxut. _ BiiiTfEis injunction (s trange even on that considera- 
tion \ was prob abl y dictate d by vexation at not havingTived 
to give it the final revision andpolish ; many lines, as every one 
taiows, being left unfinished^ 

P. l2ir. Our poet and philosopher of Malmesbury is, as he 
presently mentions, Hobbes, the author of sevei-al works, some 
philosophical, others political, distinguished by such freedom of 
speculation as to be reprobated as dangerous even by some writers 
who have not generally been regarded as over-scrupulous. 
Hume's description of them is: "Hobbes's politics are fitted 
onl y to promote tyr anny, and his ethics to encourage licentious- 
ness! Tnougn an enenyr to reli^n, he partakes nothing of the 




character strikingly corresponds to what Dryden says here of 
Lucretius's " confidence in his cause." 

P. 122. The ingenious and learned translator of Imcretitis, Mr. 
Thomas Creech, who translated not only Lucretius but Horace, 
and parts of several other poets. Pope quotes two lines of his 
translation of Horace — 

" Nought to admire is all the art I know, 
To make men happy and to keep them so ; 
PJain truth, dear 'MLunay, neeAs tio -fto^ei-a of speech. 
So take it in the very Yroida oi OTee^\\:' 



I 
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Pr lis.' ^D^n; Joim, bom in 1620, waa one of' the mret m- 
complished and Tirtaous men of his day. In the reign of 
William ni^ be -was appointed treasurer of Greenwioli hospital. 
He was the author of several works on art, on sculpture, on 
numismatics, etc. ; but his most celebrated work was entitled 
* Sylvae ; or, an Essay on Forest-trees,* gardening and planting 
being pursuits he was especially fond of. The present century 
has witnessed the publication of his correspondence, and a 
dlaly which he left behind him in MS. full of 'curious anecdotes 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

lb; Theocritus. It is hardly fair to Virgil to compare him in 
this way with Theocritus. The idylls of Theocritus wew 
the work of his life ; the eclogues of Vugil were his juvenile 
attemp ts. Ks V p&storaT poet, no one will probably deny .the 
sup eriority of Theocritus to all poets of the same class. Of 
Tasso ana unarim, a note on p. 97 of the previous essay, has 
already spoken. In his * Discourse on Pastoral Poetry,' Pope 
says, ''Theocritus excels all others in nature and simpliohy. 
The subjects of his^ Idyllefr* aie purely pastoral ; but he is not 
so exafet in his pers ona, having in&odnced reapers and fisher- 
m eA as well as shepher diB. _lie is apt to be too long in his 
descriptions." 

P; 124. Spenser's Shepherd* 8 CaUndar is a pastoral poem in 
twelve eclogues, one for each month. But the poet has so little 
care to make his shepherds speak in character, that he introduces 
them discussing toe respective merits of Popery and Pro- 
testantism. 

P. 125. Horaces Satires. This is an anticipation of his com- 
parison of Horace and Juvenal, which is given in his * Essay 'on 
Satire,' p. 80. 

lb. He confines himself strictly to one sort of verse, or stanza^ 
in every ode. The Pindaric irregularity of metre, which is idso 
found in the choruses of the Greek tragedies, was never used 
by any Rom an poet. ** Numer ousneas " is hanno ny o f meas ure, 
or, as he presently expresses it^ /'^numbersT' Hilse'whe're Dnrden 
uses "numerous^ for har monious, asja teanslation of Uie Latin 
nu merosus^ 

lb. Une ode I liave attempted to transUxie in Pindaric t^erm. 
He- means the fine ode " Tyrrhena regum progenies,'* etc. L 29, 
pattB<>f which he has- translated with great spirit, though in one 

Eassiage, '* Si oeleres' quatit pennas resigno quie dedit," he baa 
een pustly charged with widely departing fh>m his author** 
meaning. In thededication of one of his plays to Lord Rochester, 
Dryden obmpliments that nobleman on the special admiratioii 
with which he' regarded the ode in question, as a *^ proof ttiftt 
he had leaming and taste to msdentand critJoally the boiotiea 
of Horace.'* 
tb. Cotekfj^ M has been already menttoxied^ \,t«M^«\^^\^^aa^ 
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subjects in the New Testament are iu the Royal collecti 
These two are the chief masters of the Florentine Sch( 
Titi an was bom at Frinli, in H77. But, as he liv ed chiefly 
Venice, be is regarded a s tne head o f tne Venetian Sch< 
,He is reckoned, I believe, unanimously, as the greatest of 
portrait-painters. The real nam e of Correggio waa Ante 
Alberti; b ut, as he~wa8~6(ym"af Corre ggio in th e JUuchy 
Modena, and o(m8 equenS[y ^known as Alberti da Correggr io, 1 
name of his birth place came to supersede his real name, 
is reckoned the chi ef of the Lomb ard S chool. Sir Josl: 
Reynolds thus characterises the painiefs here mentiont 
*' Raphael, who stands in general foremost of the first paints 
owes his reputation to his excellence in the higher parts of 
art. . . . He was never able to conquer perfectly that dryness 
even bitterness of manner which he inherited from his mast€ 
{Pietro Perugino). " He never acquired that nicety of taste 
colours, that breadth of light and shadow, so as to make i 

y object rise out of the g roi md, with the plenitude of effec t 

r much admired i n the works of Coniggio." V. Disc. And, in 1 
eleventh discourse, after saying that, " It is to Titian we mi 
turn our eyes to fin d excellen ce with regard to c olour, and lie 
and shade in the highest., degr^^ He was both the fii-st a 
the greatest master of this art,'* he compares him with Rapha 
saying, that they " appear to have looked at Nature for differc 
purposes ; they both had the power of extending tlieir view 
y the wholo ; 16ut one looked^ only for the general effect as p 

/ duoedjbyform, the other asproduced by colour.*' Again 
comparing Haphael with Michael Angelo, he says of the latt 
he ** did not possess so many excellencies as Raphael, but the 
which he had were of the highest kind. He consider 
art as consisting of little more than may be obtained by scu] 
ture, correctness of form and energy of character."'. . . And pi 
sently adds : " It is to Michael Angelo that we owe even t 
existence of Raphael. It is to him Raphael owes the grande 
'of his style." And, " If we put these great artists in a light 
comparison with each other, Raphael had more taste and fane 
Michael Angelo more genius_and imagmation. The o 
excelledrin "Beauty, the other in energy." 

P. 131. Fmtian. Fustian is a cloth made of wool with cott< 
mixed with it. The name soon became adopted to signify 

•^ sort of bombastic w riting, which aimed at an appearance mo 

solid than it really possessed.' It is remarkablexhat the wo: 

now more commonly used in this sense has a somewhat simil 

origin. " Bombast is properly the cotton plant ; and then tl 

cotton wadding with which garments were stuffed out ai 

Jined." As Prince Henry addresses Falstaff : " How now, n 

sweet creature of bombast? " " Bombast was then transferred 

» vigorous imago to the big words mVhovjX. sviJo^N.'Mv^ife «t ^cX\^\ 

wherewith the discourseB of some Niexo sX>aS:ei^a>aX.\ \yAA\:jvQ 
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resent, no other meaning but this/^ Trench^ English 
and Present, p. 314. 

133. Zeuxis, a native of Heraclea, who lived in the fifth 
iry before our era, dying, at nearly a hundred years of age, 
B year 400, b.o. He is reckoned one of the three great painters 
"eeoe, his contemporary Parrhasius, and Apelles, who lived 
le nexT centuryj^ being the other tw o. Jiis chiet eiitorTS 

to h ave been dire cted to /orm rather than to character . 
»tle says, he waa rather {he ]^impides of painting than 
lomer; but he is said to have had an extraordinary power 
[pressing the id^l standard of human beauty, and espe- 
f th e female form. Farrhadus, on the contrffi^, wag"cele- 
jd f or his po wer of pbn rfroying'tEe minute expression o f the 
benance, and for his skill in paindng^ the hands and feet, 
mecdote'is told of a cohlest oetweenTum and~2ieuxis, to 
ie which Zeuxis painted a bunch of grapes, so like nature, 
the birds came and picked at them ; after this had been 
red, Zeuxis turning to Parrhasius, who was holding what 
is conceived to be a curtain screening the picture he was 
t to exhibit, said to him, *• Withdraw your curtain and 
B see your picture." But what he took for the curtain was 
picture ; on which he said in frank astonishment, *' Zeuxis 
deceive birds, but Parrhasius can deceive Zeuxis." 
iher anecdote relates that Zeuxis painted a boy carrying a 
of grapes on his head, and that the birds flew at that too ; 
what to the disappointment of the artist, who saw in the 
.ent a proof that he had not painted the boy equally well 
the grapes, since if he had, the birds would have been too 
itened to attack the grapes. 

. Maoiimus Tyrius was a philosopher of the Academic 
ol, who flourished in the time of the Antonines, and was 
lutbor of several treatises. 

134. Michel A ngelo da Caravaggio^ kno wn, like Correggio, 
le name of his bifth-placeTio distinguish him firom his still 
be rjiaipe sake. He lived in the l^t half of the jsixteenth 
n^, and was oeriainly a painter of very greaFpower. 

. Lysippm, One" of the great^t of the Greek sculptors, 
ice says of him, that Alexander the Great issued an edict, y^ 
no sculptor but Lysippus, and no painter but Apelles ^ 
)m Dryden mentions in a subsequent passage), should 
ame to take his likeness. Bex ille 

*' Edicto vetuit ne quis se prsBter Apellem, 
Pingeret, aut alius Lysippo duceret lera, 
Fortis Alexandri vultum simulantia." 

ranslated by Soame Jenyns — 

*• The selfsame hero made a law. 
None but Apelles should his piciiBKi tosk.\s, 
^one bat Lyaippua cast his toyaV \iQ8Ld? 



y 
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Th.e boast of Lysippus here quoted resembles the desc 
tion of Sophocles by Aristotle, quoted in a subsequent pass 
of this essay. (See injra^ p. 142.) 

lb. Fhidias, the most celebrated of all the Greek sculpti 

it was he to whom Pericles entrusted the decoration of 

.Parthenon, and who cajrved the great statue of Olympian Ze) 

/^ l b. ApoUonim Tyanssus was born at Tyana in C appadc 

about tne commencement of our era. 

lb. Leonardo da Vinci, the ^ earliest of the great Ita 
painters, whose chief merit Beynolds places in the excellc 
of his designs. He is related to have died in the aim 
Francis L, who had invited him to France. 

lb. Castiglione was a statesman and author, so high in 
favour of Pope Clement Vl l. th at he sent him a s ambassf 
to the Emper or Uharles V . tSft er'the battle of Pavia. His i 
o^lebfated^work was one enSHea"TI~ C&ftegglano"* or •' 
Cour tier,^ T^^'^fr ^^^^^ ^^^ translated into En glish. 

P. 135. Cruido, one of the chief painters of the great Bologi 
School, founded by the Car acci; he Uved in the early p ar 
the seventeenth cen tury. BeynoTds gives hiih' credit lor gp 
of attitude ; but regiM^liim as deficient in giving variety 
appropriateness of expression. 

lb. Praxiteles, one of the chief Greek sculptors ; in age 
successor of L y si p pus. An original work of his, Hermes i 
the ihfimriRonysus,"lb^a8"lately"been found at Olympia. 

lb. Glycmi, one of the few of the ancient sculptoi's, w] 
works have come down to us. The Farnese Hercules r 
tioned here, and so called from having been placed for a 
time in the Farnese palace, after it had been discovered in 
baths of Garacalla, is his work. 

lb. Cleomenes. Very little is known of this artist, wh 
mentioned by no one but Pliny. He is believed to have 1 
about 320 B.C. The statue c alled the Venus de Medic 
supposed to have been an imitafion oflEe celebraied statu 
Venus oTG mdus, by Praxitelei^ mentioned in this essay. 

It has been, ever since^iis discovery, admitted to be on 
the most exquisite master-pieces of Grecian art. Even By 
who was, generally speaking, no great admirer of painting 
statues, but branded painting and sculpture as the two " i 
artificial of the arts, made an exception in favour of 
statute. 

" There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortah^." 

Ch. Har, iv. 4 

Matthews, in his 'Diary oi an lxiN«k\x^; ''''^owJoNa -^V*^ 
Venus he not a misnomer. "WY\o coxv xeco^\«fc Va-XJc^a ^ 
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itoe any traits of the Queen of Love and Pleasure ? It seems 
ttier ii^nded as a personification of all that is ^egant, 
Euseful and beautiful, not only abstracted fix)m -all human 
limities, but elevated above all human feelings and affec* 
na" L47. 

P. 136. CyUarits is alluded to by Virgil as the horse tamed 
Pollux. 

*^ Talis AmycUei domitus Pollucis habenis Gyllarus.'' 

I translated by Dryden — 

*^ Such was the steed in Grecian poets famed. 
Proud Qyllarus by Spartan Pollux tamed.*' 

n>. Did next,., stand to hrecdhing figures. Probably the earliest 

itance of a comparison of humem oeauty to the work of the 

inter or statuan^, occurs in that beautifid chorus in the 

>gam emnon ^ of .fechylus, whi ch portrays Helen xptwovara &5 

ypa^ s, beauleous as m a picture . " 

ih, JtSediity is only that ichvch makes clU things as they are in 

d r proper and perfect nature, A ve ry philosophical view of 

luty, on something of the principle (in the opposite direction) ^ 

liord P almerst on's definit ion of dirt, ** Matter out of y^&y 

merrfaceT' ^ 

P. 137. 2pell€s, the greatest of Greek painters. See the note 

Lysippus. 

[b. Protogenes, a native of Carinus in Garia ; a contemporary 

Apelles. He was entrusted with the execution of some of the 

At works in the Propyl^ea of Athens. 

[b. The Statue of Memnon, in the neighbourhood of Egyptian 

ebes, when first reached by the rays of the sun was said to 

it a sound. The Egyptians themselves called it the statue 

Amenophes, one of tiieir ancient kings. 

[b. T?*e image of Prometheus. The legend was that Prome- 

fOB made a statue, and gave it life by stealing fire from the 

L 

rhe story is alluded to by Byron — 

^* And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure." 

Ch. Ear, iv. 163. 

Inother legend represents him as having been ordered by 
piter, after the deluge, to make, in oonjimction with 
nerva, a new race of men and women ; and afiirms that it 
s by his advice that Deucalion made abodi V^ «K<;^'^^^;r^^ 
f bimaelf. 
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P. 189. Philostrattis was a man of acience, in the thiid 

century of our era, who wrote a treatise on tucSves (imagesX 

1 • I * * 'I I I I — I " '•■■ ■■■ — ■■■ ^ *^ 

which Is stm ex tant. , 

lb. As (Jonv€y sliips either ctccompany, or sliouM aecompanf, 
their merchants. Sir W. Scott suggests that this passage » 
possibly intended to contain a sneer at the negligence of the 
government of the day (this essay was published in 1695), in 
protecting English commerce, and that it may have a specific 
reference to a disaster which had been inciprred two yean 
before, when Sir Francis AVheeler, in command of a convoy, 
was wrecked in the Bay of Gibraltar. 

P. 141. My own St. Catherine. The principal female character 
in Dry den's play o f * Tyrannic Love ; o r. The Royal Marty r.' . 

lb. Tlie warts ancf motes, lifacaulay,' in his essay on Warren 
Hastings, relates an anecdote of Cromwell, when about to sit 
for his portrait to Lely, then a rising artist, enjoining him, 
** Paint me as I am ; if you leave out ttie scars and wrinkles, I 
will not pay you a shilling." He was going on the principles 
which Dryden enunciates here. 

P. 142. Jf Mneas sometimes weeps. Dryden is referring pro- 
bably to the passage in the fourth * -^iieid' — 

"Mens immota manet ; lacrimas volvuntur inanes." 

EpisU 449. 

Translated by Dryden himself — 

" Sighs, groans and tears proclaim his inward pains. 
But the firm purpose of his heart remains." 

lb. Lentulus. The description here referred to is now admitted 
to be a forgery. 

lb. He {Homer) has heen taxed hy Plato. Plato excluded 
Homer, and indeed most poets, from his * Commonwealth' on 
tlio ground (among others), that they gave inadequate and false 
ideas of the gods. In one passage he charges Homer with " a 
fault which is most serious, the fault of telling a lie, and a bad 
lie; as when he makes an erroneous representation of the 
nature of gods, . . . shows Hephsestos binding Hera, his mother, 
and, on another occasion, Zeus sends him flying for taking her 
part when she was being beaten. Such tales must not be 
admitted into our state, whether they are supposed to bear an 
allegorical meaning or not." (* Repub. H.' 373, Jowett's trans- 
lation.) It is not, however, without great reluctance that the 
/philosopher thus proscribed the poet; since, in a subsequent 
passage, he says, " I have always, itomTccj eacliest youth, had 
un awe and love of HomeT^^c\i,e^ei\iTvciN;,m^^'s.\fi.-s ^^-t^ 

falter on my lips." (lb. x. 49S). ^^ . c „ vrv ^.^ -^ . 

P. US. ke Vargm-8 of Nonrnx^l). .'^^^,:^^^^.^X 
on Foetry; by Lord Noxiiaii\>y,i^^^^^^^^^^'^''^^ ^ 
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he was Earl of Mulgrave, Drydeu himself had written one 
poem which Johnson has inserted in his works^ entitled an 
* Essay on Satire.' It is remarkable, however, that Scott has 
pointed out that Dryden has ** a little misquoted the line " he 
here gives ; for that in the poem the last word is not " knew " 
but " saw," and he cites the whole passage — 

" Beject that vulgar error which appears 
So fair, of making perfect characters. 
There's no such thing in Nature, and you'll draw 
A faultless monster, which the world ne'er saw." 

P. 144. CaivUiJis, Catullus had urged in defence of the licence 
he permitted himself, that his life was pure ; a defence which 
would probably not have stood a very close scrutiny. 

<< Nam castum esse decet pimn poetam 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est.^ 

Which may be translated — 



«6 



Though chaste should be the modest bard's own courses, 
There's no such oblioration on his verses." 



I do not recollect that Ovid advances any such plea. 

D). Hie Adventure of the Gave. Dryden is here alluding to the 
passage in the fourth *■ iSneid/ where it is remarkable that, in 
his translation, he omits the epithet by which Virgil, himself 
gi ves a favourable view of the conduct of the two lovers. 
The Latin has — 

" Prima et Tellus et pronuba Juno, 
Dant signum." 

Where Juno is spoken of as the goddess presiding over 
maixiage. He even leaves out Tellus, and substitutes Hell ; 
his version being — 

^ Hell from below and Jmio from above. 
And howling nymphs were conscious to their love.*' 

Heyne's note, on the contrary, says, that the nymphs arc hero 
preresented **Tanquam carmen uuptiale canentes;*' singing a 
nuptial song. 

Jr. 145. The Sacrifice of an Iphigenia^ This tradltlaiL ^aA 
iwikDowD to Homer, who, on the contrast, x£i«kk<i% Kj^pasoiKisssN" 
mention Ipbigenia, whom he calls Iphiaw&a^a.^ via \\\vft!S?, \sv \^^ 
palace Bt Argos, while he is encompeiV \>eioxe T^l • ^"^ ^^ aTv^ 
ever, mentioned hy -Eschylua in t\\o ' K^xasossissv^- v\. v 
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uot improbably borrowed from the story of Jephthah's daughter 
in the book of Judges (which was perhaps composed between the 
times of Homer and of iEIschylus), just as many others of the 
Greek' traditions were. It is impossible, for instance, to doubt 
that it was the exposure of Moses on the Nile that led to ibB 
story of Bomulus and Bemus being set afloat on the Tiber. 
Lot 8 wife is probably the prototype of Niobe. And we may 
be sure that wnen Quirinus — 



(« 



Martis equis Acheronta fugit — " 



his carrying oft* to heaven with so glorious a pomp, is but a 
reproduction of the story of Elijah, " The chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof." 

P. 146. CurtiuSj and the iico Dedi, and Scipio, These are 
allusions to well-known stories of Roman history in the first 
and third decades of Livy, as Dryden here points out. 

lb. Mneas sometimes in Sicily, etc, Tliis is a somewhat curious 
mode of describing the fact that Sicily, Carthage, etc., are but 
stages in the wanderings of Mne&a, before he finally settles in 
the place appointed for him. 

lb. Tragedy, a,ccording to the practice of the ancients, vm 
ahoays confined to ttoenty-f our hours. He is referring here to, 
the doctrine of the Unities laid down by Aristotle, which the 
great critic derived from what he considered the practice of 
the great tragedians, and which required the action of a play 
to be not much protracted beyond the time required for its 
representation. 

P. 147. The former shows us in one moment. Scott has the fol- 
lowing note on this passage : ** There is a fallacy in this which 
a moment's consideration may detect. Painting does not 
present in one moment what tragedy shows in many hours, 
and cannot, on the contrary, show more than one scene, at one 
minute, and in one point of time. Doubtless, by presenting 
to us one striking situation, the painting recalls, if we know 
the story, all that has preceded, and is to follow; but this 
arises from association ; and happens equally if we come sud- 
denly into a theatre where a well-lmown tragedy is per- 
forming.'* 

lb. Poussin. There were two celebrated French painters of 
this name : Nicholas, and Gaspar, his brother-in-law. Beynolds 
speaks very highly of Nicholas ; saying that, " No works of 
any modern have so much of the air of antique painting as 
those of Poussin. His best performances have a remarkable 
dryness of manner, which, though by no means to be recom- 
mended for imitation, yet seem perfectly to correspond to 
that ancient simplicity which distinguishes his style.. ..In 
tJie latter part of his life he cAiaivge^ ^xa.\\\» ^t^ \siwxvcv<e^ Vi 
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) much softer and richer." And he proceeds to compare his 
ie of dealing with "ancient fables," which "were his 
onrite subjects," with that of Bubens, to the disadvantage of 
latter. Discourse Y. 

?. 148. Grotesque, This adjective is derived from grotto. Some 
•ttoes in the neighbourhood of Naples, which were explored 
the tenth centu]^,. were found to contain a number of figures 
the most overstrained style of comical satire and caricature); 
i from them the Italians learnt to call all drawings of that 
.d "grotesque." 
h. Horace begins his art of poetry. Horace's lines are — 

" Humane capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique coUatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supeme, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? " 

OS imitated by Byron — 

" Who would not laugh if Lawrence, hired to grace 
His costly canvas with each flatter'd face, 
Abuse his art, till NatTu*e with a blush 
Saw cits grow centaurs imdemeath his brush ? 
Or should some limner join for show or sale 
A maid of honour to a mermaid^s tail ? " 

b. Bartholomrw Fair. A fair in the neighbourhood of 

adon, which has been for some time discontinued. 

1>. A Dutch Kermis, A Dutch fair. 

?. 149. Davenant, Sir W,, was a poet and dramatist of con- 

arable popularity in the reign of Charles U. He succeeded 

1 Jonson in the office of Poet Laureate. 

[b. Hippocrates, He may be called the father of medical 

mce ; the value of which he certainly exemplified in his own 

son, since he li^ed upwards of ninety-nine years; being 

n at Cos in 460 b.o., and dying 361. 

?. 151. Leo X, CJiarlee F., and Francis L, were contemporaries ; 

srhoee time, as has been mentioned in previous notes, Raffaelle 

I the other artists flourished, as did also Ariosto and 

chiavelli. If, however, a genius for poetry is, as many 

1 oei-tainly think, a higher endowment of Nature than a 

mt for painting and sculpture, then the judgment of Dryden, 

t the excellence of Ariosto must yield to that of Baffaelle 

I the rest, will probably be disputed. 

b. At this time poetry is better practised. This also will only 

admitted by those who think that the painters of that day 

re of a very inferior order. For both Molv^ wid. ^vtv^~ 

fe dead; and there was no French. y(Ki oi er^evv ^^<:xsq& 
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repntotion left but Boileau; no Italian poet of eminence hvi 
Filicaja ; and no English poet of any great value but Drydm 
himself. 

P. 152. Aristotle. Dryden is here referring to a passage iK 
his treatise concerning poetry. But Malone's comment on hb 
account of Aristotle's doctrine is that it shows that Drydea 
'* who scarcely ever mentions Aristotle without discovering fhit 
he had looked only at the wrong side of the tapestry " (a trails' 
lation), ** has misunderstood him here, since, what he ma^es tti 
Greek say of philosophers, he does in reality say only of tiis 
vulgar." 

P. 155. Tu nihil, etc. Minerva being the patroness of learning 
and the fine arts. '* You will neither do nor say anything en 
which she does not look with fevour." 

lb. Sophocles and Euripides. It is a remarkable proof of tbB 
very slight scholarship really possessed by^ Dryden, that lie : 
makes no mention of .^Ischylus here as a guide ; putting eTOi. 
Euripides before him. Indeed, the mention of him, a fM' 
pages back, as one from whose practice, among others, Aristow 
had drawn his rules, is nearly, if not quite, the only mention of 
him that he ever makes. 

lb. Lopez de Vega. This great Spanish dramatist lived in 
the reign of Philip II. W. Scott points out that the stnto- 
ment of his practice here given in the text is not accurate. 
Lopez de Vega, did indeed " despise the rules made by others, 
but he made no new regulations." 

P. 156. Montezuma was the name of one of the characters in 
Dryden's two plays, the 'Indian Queen,' and the 'Indian 
Emperor.' Montezuma was the Emperor of Mexico when 
Cortez discovered and conquered that country. 

P. 157. WJten he hills Lausus, The following are the lineB 
in which iBIneas shows his compassion — 

•* Anna, quibus laetatus, habe tua ; teque parentiun 
. Manibus et cineri, si qua est ea cura, remitto. 
Hoc tamen infelix miseram solabere mortem : 
^nese magni dextra cadis.'' { 

JEn. X. 827. 
Translated by Dryden — 

" Untouch'd thy arms, untaken be thy sword. 
Thy body on thy parents I bestow 
To rest thy soul, at least, if shadows know 
Or bear a sense of human things below, 
There to thy fellow-ghosts with glory tell, 
'Twas by the great ^neas hand I feU." 

It 18 to be hoped that this last was not too sentimental a 
retiection to be any «al comEoil to \)ti© ^^YEi^^croJCo.. 
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P. 159. Feride8, Dryden believed this to be one of Shakc- 
ipeare's earlier plays ; but many critics believe that Shakespeare 
tad little or no share in it. 

lb. A ctUting Moorcraft, Moorcraft is a character in Beaumont 
•ad Fletcher*8 ' Sooniful Lady/ Cutting was then used in the 
iense of dashing, or fashionable. 

P. 161. Badness Esther. This drama had been written by 
llMane at the request of Madame de Maintenon, and " was ex- 
Idlnted as an entertainment in honour of the English sovereigns 
(James IL and his Queen) themselves after their arrival. 
The Mng (Louis XTV.) had, with his own hand, made out the 
Bst of those who were to be allowed to witness it, selecting, 
nUii the most Bcmpulous attention to rank, two hundred names 
tvom those of above two thousand applicants. And on the evrent- 
lU evening he stationed himself at me door of the saloon, which 
vas used as a theatre, with the list of the intended spectators 
in one hand, and a jewelled cane in the other, letting them in 
one by one, ,and pointing out to each their appointed places.'^ 
Tcmgt^s * History of France under the Bourbons,^ ii. 298. 

IK WycherUy was the earlier of the four principal comic 
writers of this and the next generation, the others being 
Odngreve, Yanbmgh and Farquhar. 

P. 162. Tlie Slighted Maid, This was a comedy by a Sir A. 
BtKpyUtm, 

P. 163. Ottoay. The two chief plays of this unhappy man, who 
died at the early age of thirty-three, are 'Venice Preserved,' 
and *The Orphan.' W. Scott, in his 'Essay on the Drama,* 
netkB of Otway as a master of pathos, unsurpassed even by 
BiiakaBpeare himself. 

lb. Sophodes always dreiv men as they ought to he. This is 
the chaiBcter that Goldsmith, in his ' Hetaliation,' gives to 
Onmberland — 

" A flattering painter who made it his care, 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are." 

P. 164. The Spanish Friar, W. Scott says, was " one of the 
best and most popular of Dryden's dramatic efforts.'' And 
Jolmson calls the plot of the piece '^ particularly happy for the 
coincidence and coalition of the tragic and comic parts. 

lb. My characters of Anthony and Cleopatra. *' Dryden 
altered plays of Shakespeare, for then, and even long afterwards 
every person thought himself qualified for this task." SchlegeVs 
^ Dram, Lit' c, 2S, 

P. 167. The Pharsalia and the Tliehais, The " Pharaalia," a 
poem on civil wars in the eighth century of the city, was Lucan's 
work. The ' Thebais ' was on the same subject «& tiy^ ^^^icnI 
tragedy ofJEscbylua, * The Seven CMefe agKvasX'^\i^a^^' 
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P. 168. Octavia was present. This auecdote, it is to be 
feared, is of doubtful authenticity. 

lb. He made up the latter part of Hie liemistich, I do net 
know that the *' colouring'' to use his own phrase, which Diyden 
has given to this addition, merits the same eulogy ; it is fiir 
more diffuse than his original — 

" None so renowned. 
The warrior trumpet in the field to sound ; 
With breathing brass to hurdle fierce alarms, 
And rouse to dare their fate in honourable arms.'' 

P. 169. Homer concludes his action there (with Hector's death^ : 
In his admirable work on Homer, Mr. H. N. Coleridge quotee^ ' 
with special approval, a sketch of the argument of the concluskift 
of the ^ niad ' from Ihe essay of a French critic, M. Bitaulii 
'^Then (after the death of Patroolus) the hero.. ..reooven 
the victory ; slays the enemy's chief; honours his friend with ; 
superb funeral rites; and exercises a cruel vengeance on tiie 
body of his destroyer; but finally appeased by the tears and 
prayers of the father of the slain warrior, restores to the old 
man the corpse of his son, which he buries with due sokift- 
nities," p. 178. 

P. 171. Pelago credas, etc. Thus translated by Dryden — 

*^ It seems as if the Cyclades again 
Were rooted up and jostled in the main, 
Or floating mountains floating mountains meet." 

lb. Cynthius aurem veUit, etc. A quotation from Virgil's siifil 
• Eclogue'— 

" Quum canerem reges et proeHa, Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit." 

Thus translated by Dryden — 

" But when I tried her tender voice, too young, 
And fighting kings and bloody battles sang, 
Apollo checked my pride." 
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BY THE SAME EDITOB. 

GOLDSMITH. Select Essays. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, &c. 
E^tra fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6c?. 

*^ Gontains a good selection from the prose writings of one of 
the most delig&tfal ci English essayists. An introduction, at 
Qie same time biographical and critical, of Oliver Gk)ldsmith 
... a chmce budget of notes, historical and literary, and with 
many happy quototions from other writers, combine to make 
this a pleasant volume . . . and, accordingly, the public will 
cbabtless appreciate the good work that Professor Yonge has 
liere done." — Schocl (hmrdian. 

^Selected with good taste, and annotated with competent 
ikm and knowledge. A capital book for schools." — Literary 

** The task of selection is not an easy one, but seems to have 
36611 perfonned with much taste and skill.'' — John BuU, 

*^ The essays are pre&ced hj a very interesting sketch of the 
ife of Goldnnith, together with a critical history and descrip- 
aon of the old school of essayists. Great care and attention 
lave been bestowed by the editor on his notes.'' — School Board 
Dkronide. 

** The charm of Groldsmith's essays is hardly less than that of 
iie works more universally associated with his name, and a 
udiciously made selection of these forms a useful item in the 
English School Classics ' series. The little volume of Professor 
iTcmge's quite deserves that praise ; and it is besides prefiM^ed 
>y a brief but sufficient sketch of the author's career, while 
ome very useful notes are appended." — TJie Scofginan. 
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JUmOB GBADE. 

XENOPHON. ANABASIS, Book I. Edited, 

with Notes and Vocabulary, by A. S. Walpole, BIA. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 

CiESAE. DE BELLO GALLICO. Book ^j 

With Notes and Vocabulary, by the same Editor, %'^B!^J 
Is. 6d. 

MIDDLE GRADE. 

CICERO. PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by Professor A. S. Wilkiks, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL. J5NEID. Book L Edited, wifh 

Notes and Vocabularj', by A. S. Walpole,^ M. A. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH. SELECTED ESSAYS. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by Professor C. D. YoKG^ 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SENIOB GBADE. 

HORACE. ODES. Book IIL Edited, with 

Notes, by T. E. Page, M.A. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
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OF 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED BY 

MACMILLAN AND CO., 

BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 



ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

i8mo, eighteenpence each. 

. Series of Classical Reading Books, selected from the 
est Greek and Latin authors, with short introductions, and 
dl elementary Notes at the end, designed for the use of 
le Lower Forms of Public Schools, of Private Preparatory 
chools, of Candidates for University Local Examinations, 
[id of beginners generally. 

The following are ready or in preparation . — 



THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK L Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by A. S. Walpole, M. A. [/« the press, 

THE SECOND AND THIRD CAMPAIGNS OF 
THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by W. G. Rutherford, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at St. 
Paul's School. [Ready, 

SCENES FROM THE FIFTH AND SIXTH BOOKS 
OF THE GALLIC WAR, Selected and Edited by 
C. COLBECK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant-Master at Harrow. [Ready, 

ICBRO. SELECT LETTERS. Edited by Rev. G. E. Jeans, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master in Haileybury College. [In the press. 

a 
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MACMILLAN'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 

K Bond, U.JI 
[/» /hfn 

OBEEK TESTAMENT. Selections. Edited by Rev, G. I 
Maclear, M.A„ D.D., Warden of St. Augustine's 
Cmiterbury. [/n /rij 

HBBODOTC3. SelectionB from Booka VII. ani 

T//E EXPEDITION OF XERXES. Kdited by A. I 
Cooke, B.A., Fellow of King's College, CatobridgH, 

HOBCEE'S ILIAD. BODkKVUI. THE ARMS OF ACBl 
LES, Edited by S. R, James, M.A., Scholar of Trinity Q 
legs, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. [In tkepri 

HOBACB. THE FIRST BOOK OF THE ODES. Edit 
by T, E. Page, M.A,, late Fellow of St, John's Cotlej;^, Q 
bridge, and Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse. [j!^ 

THE SECOND BOOS OF THE ODES. -Bif ffitj 
Editor. [A| 

THE THIRD BOOK OF THE ODES. By the i 
Editor. [Jf^ 

THE FOURTH BOO/I 01' THE ODES. By the i 
Editor. 

SELECT ERODES AND ARS POETICA. E 
by Rev. H. A. Dalton, M,A., late Student of ( 
Chuicli, Oxford. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE EPISTLES ^ 
SATIRES. Edited by Rev. W. J. F. V. Bakm, I 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and . 
Master at Marlborough. [J?a 

MW. THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of the ^ 
and 22nd bnolis of Livy, adapted for the u 
By G, C, Macaulav, M.A., Assistant - Master at Rn| 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Rta, 

THE LAST Tiro A'/NGS OR MACEDON. SCSli, 
FROMTHE LASTDRCADE OF UVY. Selected^ 
Kited by F. II, Uawi.INS, M.A„ ¥eU.™ of Kin^a 
Cambridge, and A5sistaiA-Maa.cr aXt^oti. 
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SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton. [Ready. 

bATO. EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. Edited by 
C. E. Graves, M.A. \Ready, 

npi OBBXIK ELEGIAC POETS. Selected and Edited by Rev. 
Herbert Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham Col- 
l^;e, and formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

\Ready, 

HUOTDIDBS, Book IV. Oh. 1-41. THE CAPTURE OF 
SPHACTERIA. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A., Classical 
Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

\Ready, 

THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. Book L, 
CO. 89-118 and 128-138. Edited by F. H. Colson, B.A., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant - 
Master at Clifton College, \In preparation, 

aSGIL. THE SECOND GEORGIC, Edited by Rev. J. H. 
Skrinb, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Uppingham. [Ready, 

IBGIL'S JBNBID. I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In the press. 

IBGII-. THE PIPTH iENBID. THE FUNERAL GAMES, 
Edited by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A., late Fellow of St John's 
CoU^e, Cambridge. With Vocabulary. [Ready, 

BMOPHON. ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In the press. 



lACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES FOB 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

eing select portions of Greek and Latin authors, edited 
ith Introductions and Notes at the end, by eminent 
hxAsurs. The series is designed to svi'^'j^\N^a%Vt'dX^ \.^3»Xr 
oks for the higher forms of SeYioo\s, V-a.^roL^ \sv ^\ss?« 
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The following volumes are ready ; — 

JE8CHYI.ITS-PBR8JB. Edited by A. 

FeUow md Tutor of New CoUeEC, Oxford. With M«p, 3 
CATIIia.TIS— SBLECT FOBHB. Edited by F. P, SlMFI 

B.A„ late Sdiolar at Balliol Collie, Oxford. New 

revised Edition. 51. 
CIOBKO— THE SECOND PHILIPPIC OBATIOR. 

the German of Karl Halm. Edited, with CoirectloBI 

Additions, tiy John E, B. Mayor, Professor of Latin, ii 

University of Cambridge, and FeUaw of St. John'i < 

New edition, revised. 51, 

THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the Oennuof 

Halro. Edited, wilb Additions, by A. S. Vfnxisa, i 

Professor of Latia at the Owens College, MBuchester, 

edition. Jj. 6d. 

TBB ACADBHICA. Edited by Jamb Kbid, 1 

FeUow of Cains CoUege, Cambridge. 41. 6^. 

FRO IiEQE MANILIA. Edited after HUM fay 

A. S.WiLKiNS. M.A. 3s.6ff. 

FRO ROSCIO AHERINO. Edited after KilXM. '. 
H. DONKIN, M.A., late Scholar of Lincobi Coll^j^ 

Assistant-Master at Uppingham, 41. 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES — TKB ORATION ON THB CSC 

Edited by B. Draks, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
Cambridge. Sixth an-d revised edition. 41. 5i 



■ EUaiFIDES-aiPPOL'yTUS. EditedbyJ.P. MaHAI*^ 
Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity Cl 
Dublin, and J. B. Bl-rv, Scholar of Trinity College, T 

BOHBR'S ILIAD—TSB STOBV OF ACHi: 

by tbe late ]. H. 'PiiATt, 14.tL., usi'WtM 
Fellows of Ttimty Cotkge, Cwn\ii\&o.e. 
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IOKBB'9 091 BY— THB NARRATIVB OF ODY8- 
BBUSy Books IX.—XII. Edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. Fart L 3^. 

UVBKAIr-SBIACT SATIRES. Edited by JOHN E. B. 
Mayor, Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Latin. Satires X. and XI. 31. 6d. Satires XII. — 
XVI. 4r. 6d. 

IVY— HANNIBAIi'S FIRST CAMPAIGN IN ITALY, 
Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. 
Capxs, Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. With 3 
ICaps. 5x. 

Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 
M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter*s School, York. 5^. 

[ABTIAIi— SBIiBCT BFIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter's School, 
Y«rk. 6s. 

VID— FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at 
Harrow. With Maps 5^. 

HBROIDUM EPISTUUE XIII. Edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 4r. 6d, 

bAUTUS— MILES 6I.ORIOSU8. Edited by R. Y. Tyr^ELL, 
M.A., Fellow and Professor of Greek in Trinity College, Dublin. 

'UNY'S LBTTBRS— Book III. Edited by Professor John E. 
B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny, by G. H. Rendall, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

»IiUTARCH — LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. Edited 
by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of 
Ipswich School ; some time Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Editor of "Aristophanes," &c. 5 J. 

BOJPBRTIUS— SELECT POEMS. Edited by J. P. PoST- 
GATI^ M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s, 

AUiUST— OATILINB and JUQURTHA. Edited by C 
lllKIYALly B.D. New edition^ care&ilbf ccxisAd and «a- 
Urged^ 41, M Or separately 2s. 6il. tM^ 
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TACrmi— AQKieOItA and SBSHANIA. Edited (7 A. [. 

Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Translatoit il 

Tacitus. New editioa. 31. &/. Or separattiy Su. each. 

THE ANNAI.S, Book VI. Bjr the sune Editors. U. 
TERBMCS— HAIJTON TIMOaaMBNCS. Edited bfE-S. 

SHUCKBtntGR, M.A., ABsistaut-Master at Eton Colleger ; 

With Translatioii, 4J. &/. 

PHORMIO. Edited hy Rev. John Bond, M.A., a 

A. S. Walpols, B.A. 4s. 6J. 
TaUOYDIDBS— THB SICILiIAN SZPBDITIOH, BmI 

VI. uid VH. Edited by the Rev. PitRCiVAL Frost, M.A 

Late Fellow of St. John's CoUege, Cambridge. New ti 

revised and enlarged, with. Map. 51. 
VIRCiII>^.SN&ID, II. and III. The Narrative of A 

Edited by E. W. HowsoN, M.A,, Fellow of Ei^ 

College, Cambridge, and Assistant-M aster at Hajxow. ; 
XENOPHOM— RBI.LBNICA, Books I. ud It. Edited bf 

H. Hailstonb, B.A., late Scholar of Pelerhonse, C 

With Map. 4J. 6d. 

CYBOPJEDIA, Books VII. and VIII. Edited by A 

Goodwin, M.A., Professor of Greek ia Univerrfty CtiUqt 

London. 51. 

KEHORABIt.IA SOOBATIfl. Edited by A. : 

B.A. Balliol College, OxJord. 61. 

THE ANABASIS— BooKa I. to tV. Edited with Hoteib 

Professors W. W. Goodwin and J. W. White. Adtpte^l 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar. With a Map. Fcap. Svo, ;" 
Til /ollauiing are in preparaUitit : — 
JEBOHJNE6— IN CTESIPHONTBU. Edited by Rev. .. 

GWATKIN, M. A., late Fellow nf St. John's College, Camliddg 

[//( Atpm 

CIOBBO-PBO P. ES8TIO. Edited by Rev, H. A. H01.SW 

M.A„ LL.D., Hend-Masler of Ipswich School, late FeUff 

and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Collie, Cambridge, Edib 
of Aristophaoes, &c. 
SBKOBTHBMBS--PISST PHILIPPtO. E^ted 

H T. GWArKiN, M,A., Ute Tdlim oJ St, ^o'oa'* 
K Csiabrid£e. 






CLASSICAL. J 

hOBS— SBLBOT PIiAYSj by various Editors. 
Vbstis. Ediipd by J. E. C, Wklldon, B.A., FeUow 
BLecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 
jaOBAB. Edited hy E. S. Shuckbckch, M.A., Assistant- 
it Etou College. 

Edited by A. W. Vsrsall, M.A., Fellow and 
I of Trinity CoUege, Cjunbridgc. 
~'IFH1GBNSI& IN TAURIS. Edited by E. B. ENGLAND, 
M.A., Lecturer at the Owen's College, Manchester. 
BBBODOTOS— TaBIIWABIONOFGREECBByXEBXSS, 
Books VII. uid VIII. Edited by Tkdmas Cass, M.A., 
{ormerlr Fellow of Erasenose College, Oxford, 
HOMBK'S ODVSSBV-Booka TCXt.-XXIV. Eilited by S. G. 
Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

[/b /*<; fmi. 

HORACE— THE ODES. Editeij by T. E, Page, M.A., Masterat 

Charlerhouse and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

THE SATIRES. Edited by Arthuk Palmsh, M.A., 

Fellow and Professor of Latin in Trinity College, Dublin, 

[Jn thiprtt!. 
THE EPISTI.es AND ARS POSTtCA. Edited by Pro- 
fessor A. S. "WlLKINS, M..\.. 

bITY— BaokB xxill. "ul XZIV. Edited by Re», W. W. 
Cafes, M.A 

THE SAMNITB WAKS a' narrated ill the First Decade of 

Livy. Ediled by Kev. T. H. Stokoe, D.D.. Lincoln College, 

Oxford, Head-Master of King's Collese Scliaoi, Londoiu 

bVOBETIUS-Book* I, to 111. Edited by J. II. Warburton 

Lee, B.A , lale SeboL-u- nf Ctpus ChrMi College, 0>:foni, 

and Asjist.mt -Master at KOisall, 

(.-nUAS— 5EK.BCT OKATIOMB. Edited by E. S. Shdck- 

■UBGH, M.A., Assist«nl-MasteratEton College. \Inlhep-tii, 

PLATO— MENO. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A., Fellow 

of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

APOLOaV AND CBITO. Edited by F. J. H. JENKINSOM, 
^M.A., FeUoiv of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

i BSPUBI^ie, Books 1,— ■V. ■£,«:*(&. Vl 
I, M.A., Fellow of Ma£iVo.\ewCQMt?.c»OT**«' 
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SOPHOCbES— ANTIGONB. Edited b; Rev. JOHN Bom 

M.A.. and A. S. WALrOLE, M.A. 
TACITUS-THE HISTORY. Baaks I. Bud II, EditedbfC, 

E. Graves, M.A. 

THUevDIDEB— Books I. knd II. Edited by H. BkOASUH^ 

M.A., Fellow of Exeter CoU^g, Oxford, and An' 
Master at Eton College, 
BoDka III. IV. Knd V. Edited bj C. E. Guvi^ U.A, 
Classical X^ctiusi, and late Fellow of St. John's Cdlcft 
Cambridge, (To hi published separately.) 

^OlAer voluma will /allow. 
CLASSICAL, 
mBOtniMMm—THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, i 
Introduction, EngliBh Notes, and Verse Translatioii. 
Bkrnabd Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's CoUei^ 
CunbridEe. Svo. Sj. 

THE OSESTEIAN TRILOGY. Edited, with Introdndi 

ond Notes, by A. O. PmcKAIiD, M.A., Fellow and TutM i 

New College, Oxford. Sfo. [Infrtfaraiif 

AKTONINtrS, HARCnS AUHELIOS— SOOA'/F. OF TB. 

L MEDITATIONS. The Text Revited with Translation « 

B Notes. By Hastings Cxossley, M.A., Professor of Ore 

P in Queen's CoU^e, Belfast 8vo. 6i. 

AaJLTUB—TITE SKIES AND WEATHER-FORECAST, 
OF ARATUS. Translated with Notes by E. PosTB, M.A 
Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 31. &/. 
A&IBTOTLB— .^A^ INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE, 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendicei. 
K M. CoPi, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridgi 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES: OR, THESOPHISTlt 
ELENCHI. With Translation aud Notes by E. Posx^ VLk 
Fellow of Oiiel College, Oxford. 8vo. Sr. 6i. 
TJ/£ METAPHYSICS. BOOK I. ^™a*as*i'^^ » C 
bridge Graduate. S'jo. y. \Bm\ 11. intwefaTi 
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WOTIiIS ConHltiitd — 
THE fOLlTlCS. Ediled, after SnsEMiHL, bjiR. D. Hicks, 
M,A„ FtliQW of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8va. 

[/« thtpi-tss. 
THE POLITICS. TtinslateJ l,y J. K. C. Welldon, M.A.. 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 8vo. {/n prcfuralioH. 
kKISTOFHANSS— 7~/r£ BIRDS. Translated into English 
Verse, with Introduction, Notts, and Appendices, by B. H, 
Kbhnkdv, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6t, Help-Notes to the same, 
for Oie Qse of Students, li. 6d. 
LBNQI.D— 4 HANDBOOK OF LATIN EFIGRAPMY— 
By W. T. Arnold, B.A. \Ih preparaUon. 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL AD- 
MINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CON- 
STANTINE THE GREAT. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

"Ought to pcovE ]L vuluabli: lumdbaolc to the Sludent of Rauiiid Kls- 
Klry."-^SUAHB1AN. 

IBI.OHBK— i^O^r EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
LATIN GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on 
Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. H. Eklcher, M.A., 
Assistant Master In King's College School, London, New 
Edition. iSmo. 1^. 6d, 
Key to Ihe ahove (for Teachers only), Si. 6/. 

SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. PART II., On the Synlai of Sentences, with an 
Appendix indudmg, EXERCISES IN LATIN IDIOMS, 
dv, iSmo. zj. 

BtAOKIE— GJ££^ AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR 
USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John 
Stdakt Blackte, Profeiisor of Greek in the Univefsiiy of 
Edinburgh, New Edition. Fcop. 8vo. ar. W. 

3ICEXO— THE A CADEMICA. The Text revised and explained 
by Jambs Rkid. M.A., Fellow of Caius CoUege, Cambridge. 

[T-..Kew Edition. With Transktion. 8vo. \I* tkt ^ 

HHWf ACADEMICS, Translaled b^ \Ml«.?i.*s.\oa 

^K Ss. 6d. 
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CBHltHHld— 

SELECT LETTERS.~Mta the E^don of AuUT 
Watson, M.A. Translated by G. E. Jians, M.A., Fdl« 
of Hertford College. Oitford, md Asfflstant-Master at Hutcj^ 
bui7. Evo. las. dd. 

Edited b; J. R. Gbexn, VLk, 

A Series of small volumes upon some of the prind^ 
classical writers, whose worJcs form subjects of study in on 

Schools. 

» EURIPIDES. ByProfessorJ.P.MAHARFir. IJ?«*. 

LIVY. By Rev, W. W. Capes, M.A. \Ra:d}. 

SOPHOCLES. By Prof. Lewis Campbell. ^Raij, 

VERGIL. By Professor H. Nkttlbship. [Rioif, 

DEMOSTHENES. By S. H, Butcher, M.A. [Riaij. 

TACITUS. By A. J. Church, M,A., & W. J. Bbodwbj, 
M.A. [Hcdy 

CICERO. By Professor A. S. Wilkins. ■) , iyMMnuioL 
HERODOTUS. By James Bryce, M.A./ *" ^ 

m.Z.13— PRACTICAL HIN-TS ON THE QUANTITATI7S 
PRONONCIATrON OF LATIN, for the ase of CUtda 
Teachers and Linguists. 6; A. J. Ellis. B.A,, F.E.S 
Extra fcap. Svo. 41. &/. 

■ESGl^S-a— EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX ANl 
IDIOM, ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE T\ 
ROBV'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By S. 1 
England, M.A., Assistant Lecturer at the Owens C 
MaDcliester. Crou-n Svo. 31. 6d. Key, for Teachccs 00) 

EDKIPIDBS-MEDBA. Edited, witb Introductiori and Tfijle^l 
A, W. VEaKALL, M.A, Fellow and Lecturer of 
Collie, Cambridge. Svo. 71. 6d. 



-THE PROBLEM OP THE HOMERIC 
ByW.D. Gkddks, Piolesaoi ot GieA '«. ft* \Ii 
ZAberdeen. Svo. 141. 






■ONE— Works by Ibe Rl Hon. W. E, Gladstonb, M.P. 
■ENTUS MUNDI; or, Gods and Mm of the Heroic 
Secood Edition. Ccowa Svo, loi. &/. 

pE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown 8to. 
»&£ 

~i PRIMER OF HOMER. iSnio. u. 



SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF 7HE 
GREEK VERB. New Edition, reviisA Crown Sw. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, revificd. Crown 
8«>. fo. 

a the EDKliih laafuage."^ 

A CREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown Svo. 
y.6d. 

IQOVWfS-A TEXT-BOOK OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 
based on Eittkr sod Preller's "ilistorii Pliilosophine 
Gcaecae et Romanac." By Alfreo Goodwin, M.A. Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxfoi-d, and Professor of Gn:ek in 
Univeiiity College, London. 8wo. \Itt preparation. 

tuasifWOOO^THE ELEMENTS OP GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, including Accidence, IrTcgnlar Verbs, and Fiindplei of 
Derivation and Composilion ; adapted to the System of Grade 
Forms. By J. G. Grsrnwood, Principal of Owens College, 
Mancliester. New Edition. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

aHROSOTOB, Booka I.—IU.—TP/E EMPIRES OF THE 

EAST. Edited, with Notes and Inlcoduelionf, by A. H. 

^SfVCK, M.A., FeUow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxfeml., 

^■U Deputy -Professor of Cotapu:&\.V\e1f^i&Q\1i^. %-«<i> 
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aODGSOS -AfyrffOLOGY FOR lulTIN VERSIFICA- 
TION. A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Anciam, 
ptepaied lo be rendered into Latin Verse foe Schools. Bj 
F. Hodgson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Edidoa, 
revised by F. C. Hodgson, M.A, iSmo. 31. 

BOMBR— r^£ ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. a 
Butcher, M.A,, Fellow of University College, Oxford, ud 
Andkbw Lang, M.A., I«te Fellow of Merton Colleee, Oxfbcil. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with new Introduction, 
additional Notes and Illustra,lions, Crown 8vo. lot. fid. 
THE ILIAD. Edited, with Introduction and Note^ bj 
Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Ciunbri^ 
and the late J. H. Pkatt, M.A. 3vo. \Ih prtpan^m. 

THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose. By AhorCT 
Lang, M.A., Walter Le;af, M.A., and Ernest Myem, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. [/« the Pnu. 

HOMXSIO SICTIOHABT. Fot Ufic in Schools «id CoUeps 
Trajislated from the Germao ot Dr. .G. Auteorwth, wUi 
Additions and Corrections by R. F. Kebf, Ph.D. VTilli 
numeroiu tllustcatlons. Crown Evo. 61. 

BOKACB—THE n'ORKS OF HORACE, rendered into 
English Prose, with Introductions, Running Analysis, ud 
Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Globe 
Svo. 31. 6d. 

THE ODES OF HORACE IN A METRICAL PARA- 
PHRASE. By R. M. Ho-VENDEN. Extra fcap. Svo. f. 
HORACES LIFE AND CHARACTER. An Epitome of 
his Satires and Epistles. By R. M. Hovendbh. Extr* fO^ 
Svo. V. M. 

WORD FOR WORD FROM HORACE. Hio O&i 
literally Verified. By W, T. Troknion, C.B. CnM 
Svo. ;i. 6A 

3lL0K%av~FlRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COM- 

POSITION. By Blompibld Jackson, M.A. ABsst&U- 

Afoster in King's College ScliooX, IjtniiiMi. New '*" 

^^nrued aad enlarged. iSmo. \i. 6>1. 
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ROH Conlimied— 
KEY TO FIRST STEPS. i8mo. y. 6d. 
SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 
with Miscellaaeons Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Exami- 
nation Papers in Greek Scliolarship. iSmo. w. 6d, 
,*, A Key to Second Steps, for t3ie use of Teachers only, is in 

'AOKWJN— ^ MANUAL OF GREEK FRILOSOPHY. By 

HanRY Jackson, M,A,, Fellow and Pneiector In Andent 

Philoiophy, Trinity Collide, Cambridge. [In preparahon. 

'BSB— Works by R. C. JsBB, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 

University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO 
ISAEOS. a roU. Svo. sy. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, ANTI- 
PHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISORRATES, AND 
ISMOS. Edited, with Notes. Being a companion volume to 
the pr«cedii)g work, Svo. 12j. dd. 

THE CHARACTERS OF TNEOPHRASTUS. Tnnskted 
from B revised Text, with Inlroductioii vaA Notex. Extra fcap. 
I Svo. 61. 6a. 

WfRlMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. i8mo. is. 

^JUSTQRY OF GREEK LITERATURE. Crown Svo. 

(/« freparalion. 

-THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. With 

imentary. By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Kennedy 

c of Latin at Cambridge. Vol. I. Second EdiaoQ, 

Crown Svo. Ji. 6d. VoL II, Crown Svo. lar. &/. 

callj' nix! scholarship, ewensive uigiiiininDce «ilh Lolio lilera- 

murpaswd Knnu^ EngUsh editions."— Pkof, Cdnivgton IK 

> M >voii'« work i> beyond Ibe Racb of comnHm Uteniy coiapli- 

^. . ol only a commcnluy en Jgvenal, but a nunc of Ihe mort 

Oable and inieresrine informatioii on rhd history, tucbl condiLioD. 
(taMTi. atid bcliifn of ihe XDOun world during Ihs panod of Ihi euly 

t^."-Pl«)f. NbTTLBSHIP l.-i TliH -ACADEAIV/- 

caitEly anj nluabk eonlribulioD thai hu b«n hilhcrts made 1 
iREAtioD of Jovcml will be Eoushi in nio - " 
" nt <i>ark mECB the Ions £lt want of 
vjth ih« d«niuidft of mtMcTTi %r^p-^J 
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JUVENAIi Conlinued— 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated _ by HBaBBRI 
Strong, M.A., Profassor of Latin, and ALEXiNcn 
Lebper, M.Ai, Wnrden of Trinity Co!l^, in the Uoiveia^ 
of Melbourne. Crawn 8vo. [In lAefna. 

■KIEVEKT^MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGIfAFBV, 
Translated from the German of Dr. HKtN&lCH KlEPEXti 
Crown Svo. 5*. 

" The English Edhion nf ihe ' Maniial ■ «ill form an indLjp™»Me no- 
puiion io Klepen'K "AUas'llow liaed in many of our iDadla; AChodL"— 

KTSAnvo^— EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF 
GREEK IAMBIC VERSE by Translations from En^ 
Dramalists. B7 Rev. }{. Kvnaston, M.A., PrincipaJ cf 
Cheltenham Collie. With Introduction, Vocabulary, && 
Extra Fcap. Svo. 4J. U. 

KEY TO THE SAME {For Teachers only). Extra fap. 
Sto. 4j. 6d. 

EXEMPLARIA CHELTONIENSIA : sisequae disdpub 
suis Cnrmina identidcm Latine reddendo proposuit ipse r«ll- 
didit ei cathedra dictavit Hekdert Kvnaston, M.A., 
Frindpal of Cheltenham CoEege. Eiitra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

IiIVY, BDokB XXI.— XXV. Translated by A. J. CmntC^ 
M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Crown Svo. [/» Ihtfnst. 

LI.O-rD—TffE AGE OF PERICLES. A History of the 
Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Fdopoa- 
nesian War. By Willuh Watkiss Lloyd. 3 vols. Svo. Sff 

mK<iVi.l\.J*JaK— FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C 
Macmillan, M. A., late Scholai of Chiist'i College, Cambridge^ 
Assistant Master in St Fanl's School iSmo. \s. 6tt. 

MAHAFFY— Works by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Ptofestor ot 
Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Homer to Menandcr. 
Fourth Edition, revised and eidarged. Crown Svo. 91. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Dltu- 
(rations. Second Edition. With Map. Crown Svo. iw. &£ 
A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES, With m» 
bMions. iSmo. 11. 
^mSUSIP/DES. i8mo. D.M. 
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KARBHAIiL — A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREER 

VERBS, d«ssificd sccording to the wrnngeroent of Curtlua 
Greek Grunmai. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., one of the 
Masters in Clifton College, Svo, cloth. New Edition, ii. 

i 

I MA.-B.-SlXh— SELECT EPlGifAAfS FROM MARTIAL FOR 
i ENGLISH REABERS. Translated by W. T. Webb, 

I M.A., Professor of History and Political Economy, Presidency 

^^V College, Calcntla. Extra fcap. Svo. 4/. 6./. 

^H witl 

^B Bfte 
^B Fro 

^H Col 
^H an 

^K TV 



\^BOOKS I. AND U. OF THE EPIGRAMS. Edited!, 
I with Introduction and Notes, by Professor J, E. B. Mayor, 
l"U.A. 8vo. [In the press. 

fcrea (JOHN E. B.)— FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
T after Kakl IIalm, with Corrections uid large Additions by 
y ProfMBor John E. B, Mayor, M.A., Fellow of SL John's 
k College, Cambridge. New E^don, revised. Fcap. Svo. 41. fid. 
I BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERA. 
' TURE. Edited after Hubnkb, with large Additioia by 
t Professor John £. S. Mayor. Crown Svo. 101. td. 



TOR (JOSEPH -a.)— GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By 
p the Rev. J, B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literatnre 
In Kiag's College, London. Fart L, with Vocabulary, ir. td. 
Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Indei, 3j. bd. com- 
plete in one Vol. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. doth. 41. && 

ttOiOV— PARALLEL EXTRACTS irranged for translation 
into English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E, 
NixoH, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King^s College, 
Cambridgie. Parti. — Historical and Epistolary. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. 31. (uf. 

PBIIA (JOHN, K.A.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Pbilb, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, Third 
and Revised iulition. Ctowa Svo. tOi>. td, 
A PRIMES OF PaiLOLOaV. Bi 4a « 
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NICHUS; being a Revised Text of tKe Ecloga of lh« 
tnnrinn Phrynichus. With IntroductiDn and Coramenlii^ll 
W. GuNiON RuTHEKFORD, M.A., of Balliol College, Oifiri, 
Assislant Classical Master in St. Paul's School. Svo. l!;. 

VVXl>Ka.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Tnnulttrf 
into EngUali, with an Introduction and short Notes, by EiNi 
Mykbs, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Cn< 
8vo. St. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated b 
English, with an Analysis and Notes, b; J, Ll. Datib 
M,A,, and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. New Edition, nil 
Vignette Portrait* of Plato and Socrates, engraved by Jehii 
from an Antique Gem. l3mo. \s. 6d, 
FHILEBVS. Edited, with Introduction and Nolc^ Ij 
HknuyJacksoi*, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoIli^,Cambri(^ 

Svo. \lHpr^Brt^a. 

THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SQCHATES. 
the Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Twf 
lated \ij F. J. CkhRCh. Crown Svo. 41. &" 
.;'S>eZ3C'.— Edited by R. D. Afckek-Hind, M.A„ Fellw 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. [Ih prepantlm 

THE MOSTELLARIA OF FLAVTUS. Wa 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excorsus. By William RAUMI 
M.A., formerly Professor of Humanity in the UniTetdlr I 
Glasgow. Edited by Professor Gborgb G. Kjuieat, T~ ' 
of the University of Glasgow. Svo, 14*. 

FQBTGATB AND VINOE— ,^ DICTIONARY OF LATl 
ET¥MOLOGV. By j. P. Postgate, M.A., and C. 
ViNCK, M.A. llnpre^nm 



POTTa (A. Vf., M.A.)— Woiks by AltJCAWDEB W. 

M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge 
Head Master of the Fettes College, EdinbHi^b. 
HINTS TOWARDS LATIH PROSE COSfFOSJ 
K Ketr Edition. Extra lc».p. &va. V' 
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AGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN 

Ediled with Notes and Keferences to the above. 
A fop. 8vo. 2j. 
fcW VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLA- 
PK INTO LATIN PROSE. For Teachers ouly. 2i. &f. 
EXCISES IN LATIN PHOSE. With Iniroduction, 
,, for the Middle Forms uf Schools. Extra fcap. Evo. 
[In frefiaraiiffti, 

< GRAMMAR OF THELATIN LANGUAGE, from 
to SuetDnias; By H. J. Bobv, M.A., late Follow of 
's College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Third Edition, 
ai conlwnii^. — BookL Sounds. Bookll. Inflexioni. 
It IlL Word-tormition. Appendices. Crown Svo, 8i, td. 
t n. — Syntax, Prepostlions, &c Crown Svo. lar. W. 
g)Uuked bytl ■ -■ 

By the Eame Author, 
n Svo, 5/, 

■SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin 

J Book orraneed on the Priodples of Gramioarical 

With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 

ll Preface by the Rev. W. F, MoULTOK, M.A., D.D. 

d and Enlarged Edition. Eitra /cap. Svo. as. 6d. 

^JSST STEPS TO LATPN PROSE COMPOSITim. 
i Bev. G. Rdgt, M,A. of Pembroke College Oxford, 
f of the Lower School, King's College London. New 
II. f>d. 

'aX^xn—A FIRST CREEK GRAMMAR. ByW.G. 

UFDBD, M.A., Assistant Master In St, Paul's Scbooi, 

New Edition, enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 11. bd. 

'SOJBT— CATILINE ANDJOGURTHA. Translated, with 
lotriidiittory Essays, hy A. W. PoiiARD, B.A, Crown Svo. 
[/H tht prist. 
—A J'RIMSR OF LATIN LITERATURE. 
fj. R. SttLXY. \.In 
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PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATtS 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Founded on Passages selootrf 
from Cicero, Livy, &c. By F. P. Simpson, B.A., of B»J1»1 
College, Olforil. {In prepare^Btt. 

Th.QlTVa—C0MPLE7B WORKS TRANSLATED. Bj A.J. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodrihb, M.A. 
THE HISTORY. With Notes and a Map, NewEatioD, 
Crown Sto. tu. 



TBE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH TBB 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. With Maps and Note. 
New and Kcvised Editioo. Crown Sto. 4s. 6ii. 
THE ANNALS. EdileiJ, with Introductions and Notej, hf 
G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Professor of Latin in TrW^ 
CoUege, Hartord, U.S.A. 8vo. [In thtpfss. 

THE HISTORIES. Edited, with Introduction and NWes, 1? 
Rev. Walter Short, M.A., and Rev. W. A. Si'OoSW, 
M.A., FdloivsofNewCollcge, Oiford. 8yo. [Ik frepanOin 
rHEOCBlTUS, BION and M0SCHU8. Rendered i«0 
English Prose with fnlroductory Essay by ANDREW LAMOi 
M.A. Crown Svo. Ss. 

YHBOFHSABTVa— r.fi£ CHARACTERS OP TBEQ- 
PHEASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised T«L 
With IntroducUoD and Notes. By R. C. Jkbb, btA., Pro- 
lessor of Greek In the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. SvO: 

61. 6d. 

TBRINO— Works by the ReT. E. Tkring, M.A,, 
Master of Uppingham SchooL 
A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latiii Constratae Bool 
for Beginners. New Editioti, enlarged, with Coloored SaiteBd 
Maps. Fcap, Svo. 21. €tl. 

MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. 
ti.6d. 
: COMSTEUING BOOK. Tca^.litj. 
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ftttnn^THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introdactians, Running 
AiulyBis, and ia Index, by James I.ONSDAi.a, M.A., xai 
Samukl Lek, M.A. New Edition. Globe Sro. 3/. 6d. 

rraTni.--FIRST LESSONS IN creek: Adapted to Good- 
win's Greek Gmmmar, and designed as an mlmduction tu (he 
Anabasis of Xennphon. By JOHN Wiujams White, PIlD., 
AssiGtant-Prof. of Greek in Haivard UnivecEity. Cioiril 8vo, . 

WII.KINB~/r PRIMER OP ROMAN ANTIQUITIBS. By 
A. S. WiLKiNs, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Owen.'i 
College, Manehestei. With Ulustraaons. l8mo, u. 

W»IOHT— Works by J. Wrigkt, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coiafidd School. 

HELLENIC A; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
GREEK, ts related by Diodorus and ThucydJdes; being a 
First Greek Reading Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical 
and Historical. New Edition with a Vocabulaiy. Fcap. 8vn. 
31. W. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or. The ronn 
aad Use of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exeidses. 
Crown 8va 41. 6d. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF HOME. An Easy Narrative, 
•bridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission 01 
Difficult Pastures; bang a First lAtin Reading Book, wiib 
Gnmunntical Notes and Vocabulaiy. New and revised 
edition. Fcap. 8vo. 31, W, 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; OS. AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDV 
OP THE LA TIN LANGUAGE. Crown Bvn. 31. 



A COMPLETE LATIN COCIRSR, coraBtldni ««!«.■»*... 
~klmpJe^ Exertises, both LkUn m»4 Uxv^ji^liK'^* " ' ~— *- 
KVoobuIaries. Crown Sva. xt. U. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
AmT— Works by Sii' G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Asttoaomet 

ELEMEt/TARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Uw of 
Students in the Universities. Wltli Diagramf, Second Editko. 
Crown 8vo. 5j. &/. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS, Sccowl 
Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 6s. bd. 

UNnULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed fitf 
fhe Use of Students in tlie University. New Editioo. Ctmri , 
Svo. fc. dd. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. 
Witli the Mathematical Elements of Mime. Designed for Qa 
Use of Student* in tiie University. Second Edition, Rented 
and EnlAigcd. Ciown Svo. 91. 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University, Crown Svo. 9.1. id. 

AIRV (OHMDMD)— .^ TREATISE ON GEOMETTtlCAt 
OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Cluset bi 
Schools. By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the M«thematlial 
Mastere in Wellington CoU^e, Extra tcap. Svo. Jj. 6d. 

ALOIS— TS'-^ GIANT ARTTHMOS. An Arillimctic for 
Children. By Mrs, Steadman Aidis. XUustrated, 

\In tkeprtss. 

BikYvlA—THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By JosBPK Bavka, S.J„ Professor of FhihnopI?, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy Svo. loi, dd. 

BBASliBTT— .4A' ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Eiamplca. ByR. D. Beasuy, 
M.A., Head Master of Gtantham Grammar School fUth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. Ji. M. 

BUACKBURN (HtreH) — ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the me of the Juiuor ClasajB 
MaUieniaacs in the Utuvonity o( Glasgow. By 

^dfCkseow. Globe %vo. u. M. 
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■OOIA— Works by G. Boolh, D.CL., F.E.S., kte ProfMSor 

of Matlicmntics in ihe Queen's University, Ireland. 
A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Third and Revised Edition. Edited by I.Todhuntkr. Cnwd 
US. 
^d TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
ilementary Volume Edited \yj L ToDHUNTKL Crown 

%s.iii. 
S CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
ftiird Edition, revised \ij J. F. MoutTON, Crown Std, 

. 6i. 
WK-SMITH (3.)— ARITHMETIC m THEORY AND 
} PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL,B., St. 
\ John's College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the 
f Hastera of Chellenham CoUeRe. New Edition, revised, 
C Crown 8vQ. 4j, 6rf. 



1%^^— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. Gbbknhill, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 

tSjS^SOLUTYONS OF SENATR-HOUSE PROBLEMS 
By the Mathematical Moderators and Enamioers. Edited by 
J. W. L, Glaishck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. I v. 

OAtiObnit—NELF TO ARITHMETIC. Dedgned for the 
nse of Schools. By H. Candi.br, M.A., Mathematical 
Master of Uppingham School. Eilra fcap. 8vo a/. 6rf. 

CHEYNB— .iA' ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY. By C. H. H. Cbbyne, M.A,, 
F.R.AS, With a Collection of Problem!. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6i, W. 

CHRISTIE—^ COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS; with Answera and Appendicci oti Synthetic 
IMviiion, and on the Solntion of NuiDcrical Eqmuions by 
Homer's Method. By Jamss R. CHkurtE, F.tLS.. BotO; 
y Academy, Woolwich. Cronti.?rto. %i.tA, 
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-THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. Anil. 

tioijucdcin to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid 
Bodiw. By W. K. Clifford, F.R.S., Ptofesaor of Applid 
Mathi^iuatics aad Mecbanics at University CaHegt, London- 
Part I.— KINEMATIC. Grown 8vo. ^]. 6J. 

QON&tA.-Bi.T^GEOMETRICAL EXEflC/SES FOR BE. 
GI-NNERH. By Sajiuel Constable. Crown Svo, y. 61 

OMKHltH\—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY. By Linn^us CUMMiwa, M.A., 
one of the Masters of Rugb? School With lUustratiau 
Cnnra Svo. 8* . (xL 

aVT^'BWTaoK—EUCLiniAN GEOMETRY. ByFRAHca 

Cm'HSBitTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master «( 
the City of London SchooL ExUa fcap, Svo. 4;. 6d, 

DAbTOH— World by the Rev. T, Daltom, M.A., AafaMt 

Master of Eton CoUegie. 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. NewEdi- 
tion. iSmo. 21. 6d. [Antwtrs to tit Examfila an a^aidei. 



HtCt—PROFERTIES OP CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part 1., THE ELLIPSE. vfi& 
Problems. By the Re». H. G. Day, M.A. Crawn 8m 

y.&f. 

DKBVr— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SBC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Drbw, M.A., St. John's CoUepi 
Cunbiidge. New Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. S*. 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DRBWS 
CONIC SECTIONS. Crown Svo, v- 6d. 

DYHn— EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 
Compiled itnd arranged lay J. M. Dyhr, M. 
aatical Master inlheC\a!svi;alDeYaTVnieiiJ.Df 
^il^e. With lUusltatiotts. Cto^ro^iQ- if.^i 
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OteAK <J. H.] and PBITOHAHD (Q. ».)— NOTE-BOOK 
OJV PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By 
J. H. Edgab, M.A,, Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at Ihe 
Rwrsl School of Mines, and G. S. Pritcharii. Fourtli 
Edison, revised and enlarged, by Arthur Meeze. Globe 
8va 4^. 6d. 



AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TS2 LINEAR 

CO-ORD'J^ATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polara, and 

tile Theoryif projector!. New Edition, reraed. Crown 8vo. 

ia.U. 

AN ELEImNTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 

J/AEMONKS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 

THEM. Cnam 8vo. 11. 6d. 

raOST— Works \t Percival Frost, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St, john'i i^Mtgt, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lectuier of 
King's College. 

AN ELEMEM-ARY TREA TISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING. By PKfciVAL Frost, M.A, 8vo. tv. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. A New Edition, revised and enlarged 
of the Treatise bjFjtosT and Wolstknholmk. In a Vols. 
Vol.. I. Svo. It 

OODFRAT — Worki b IluGH GoDFRAV, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembrofc College, Cambridge. 
A TREA TISE OAASTRONOMV, for the Use of Colleges 
ind Schools. New dition, Svo. m. 6d- 
AN BLEMENTA.Y TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THE OR Y, with a Bef Sketch of the Problem up to the time 
of Ncwtan. Second 'jlition, revised. Crown Svo. 5^. id. 

BEHMINO— vTAT ELEfENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL J^D INTEGRAL CALCULUS, foe 
the Use of Colleges an Schools. ByG. W. Hsuuing, M.A,, 

Fellow of St. Joho's ollege, Cambrid^ Second E 
^^■jtb Correctiona and MItioQs. %iq. ^ 



JACKSON — GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. 
Elementary Treatise in whieh (he Conic Sections are * 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, nud treated by the JI«W 
of Projection. By J. Stu art Jack son, M.A., JaleftUowrf 
Gonville and Caius College, Camliridge. Crown 8vo ^'■W 

JELLBT (JOHN H.)— ^ TREATISE ON THE tHEOti 
OF FRICTION. By John H. Jellet, B.R, Plow* 
of Trinity CoDege, Dublin : President of the Royal IilJl 
Academy. 8vo. 8j. 6i/. 

JONES and C-B-EYKE— ALGEBRAICAL SXERCISSS. 
Prpgressively Arranged. Bylhe Rev. C. A. JCES, M.A.,<l 
C. H. CttEVNE, M.^,, F.R.A,S.. Mathermtical MutEit 
;r School. New Edition. iSmo. 21. 6d. 



IC8I.I^ND und TArr—INTRODUCTIO/ TO QOATM- 
NIONS, with numerons examples. By P Kelland, K^ 
F.R.S., and P. G. Tait. M.A.. Professor in the depirtlO«« 
of Mathematics in the University of Edirinrgli. Cmwa 8n 

KITCHENER—/* GEOMETRICAL NOiE-BQOK, 

Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawig preparatory to fle 
Smdy of Geomelly. For the use ofScliools. By F. £ 
Kitchener, M.A., Matbematical Mfter at Rugby, N 
Edition. 410. zt. 

I.OC-K.— ELEMENTARY TRIGONOif.TRY. By Ew, J. 
Lock, M.A., Fellow of Caius Coilegi Cambridge ; " " 
Master at Eton. Globe 3to. 4J', id. 
\Kam~NATURAL G£DJ/£ZWK an Introduction 

I/igical Study of MathemalicB. F; Schools and Technico 

Ck-'sca. With Explanatory Model based upon the Tacla 

metrical worlts of Ed. Layout. BjA. Madlt. tSmo. 

Models to lUnsIrate the abovein Box, \2s. 6d. 

HBRSIMAN — ELEMENTS OF THE METHOD 
LEAST SQUARES. By MA^i'lELD Meerimah, ^ 
Professor of Civil and Mechanic! Engineering, Lehigh Ul 
versily, BetUehem, Penn. Crowrfvo. 7j. &/. 
wa^lMR— ELEMENTS OF DESitlFTIVE GEOMi 
By J. B. Miliar, C.E., AssKtaiil*auta 
Oireiis College, Manchealev. Cwn'iN'o. 
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WtBOAN — A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Moigan, M.A,, Sadlerian and Mathematica] 
Lecturw of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crawn Svo, &. 61/. 

USTBi—A TREATISE ON 1ME THEORY OF DETER- 
MINANTS. Wiih graduated sels of cmmi-les. For use in 
Colleges and SeliODL=. By Thqs, Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E,, 
Mathemalical Master in tbe High Scliool of Glasgow. Crown 
Svo. 7*. (x^- 

ITHWTOM'B PRINCIPIA. Edited by Prot Sir W. THOMSON 
and Professor Blackburn. 410 clotli. 31/. 6rf. 
TBE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA, With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, prindpaUy intended as Examples of 
Newton's Methods. By Pkrcital Fhost, M.A. Third 
Edition. Svo. lai. 

PABKINS ON— Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., Tutor 
ind Pnelector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
For tbe Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 

I, ', Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 

Ki Edition, revised. Crown Svo. cloth. 91. 6d. 
REATJSS ON OPTICS. New Edition, revised and 
ged. Crown Svo. cloih. iw, 6* 
t— EXERCISES fiV ARITHMETIC for the Use of 
SctiooLi. Containing more lliivn 7,000 original Examples. 
By S, PiDi.«Y, late of Tamworili Grammar Sohool. Crown 






■ELEMENTARY HYiyROSTATICS. With Nu- | 

Examples. By J. B:. Pkkar, M,A., Fellow and late 

nt Tutor of Clare College Cambridge. New Edition. 1 

Evo. doth. 5j. bd. j 

tJKIE^LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. I 
G. PlRlB, M.A,, late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's Colleg e. _ _i 

K ridge; Profcsior of M^thcmatiils Vb ttt^ UnvKc^a_^^^| 
eea. Crown Evo. 61. ^^^H 



mCK.IM-AN ELEMEl^TARY TREA7ISE ON COS^ 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOHtETSY. Wtt 

Nuroerous Eiamples and Hints for theii Solution ; espedillj 
designed for the Use of B^miers. Ey G. II. Pdcku, K.A 
New Edition, revised ind enlarged. Crown 8vo. "js. id. 

tL.KVn.nxaox—EL£IifENTARY STATICS, by the K« 
Gbokgr Rawlinson, M.A, Edited by the Rev. EDWUO 
Stusges, M.A. Crovm Svo. ^s. 6d. 

KA-YI^IGU — TBE THEORY OF SOUND, Bj lott 
Raylbigh, M.A.,F.R.S„ tonnerly Fellow of Trinity ColIiS* 
CambridgE. Svo. VoL I. i!W. 6d. Vol. II. iw. U 

[Vol. Ill.inlJUfrai. 

V.-E'UKta.Oi— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTABV 

GEOMETRY. By E, M. Rbynolds, M.A.. Mathe 
Mistei in CMon College. Crown Svo. y. tJ, 

BOirra—Worki by Edwakd -John Routh, M.A., F.R&i 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cwr 
bridge ; Examiner in tlie Uaiyerslty of London. 
AN ELEMENTAR Y TREA TISE ON THE D VNAMICS 
OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 3li 
STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OP MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adam^ Viat 
Essay foe 1877, 8vo. 8r. W. 

SMITH— Works by the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A., Ra 
of Glaaton, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bomr o( 
Peter's Collide, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in tbelr Priodples 
Application ; with nnmerous systematically arranged 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
reference to the Ordinary Exanunation for the B.A. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Crown Svo. loi. dd. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. 
4!.6d. 
. .^ A'EV TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SI 
V Edition. Crown Svo. Si. ti. 
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I Ctmtinuef — 
Standatdi 1. uid II. in box. ii. Standarda IIL, TV. 
in boxes, ir. each. StandRrd VL in Two Pvti, in 1 

A and B papers, of neail7 the same ^fHcultf, ue cited k 
prevent copying, and tlie Colours of Che A and B papen dU 
each Standard, and from those of ever; other Standard, so I 
master or mistress can see at a glance irfaetber the childnn tuna 
proper papen. 

SMITH, a.—COAVC SECTIONS. By Charles Sana, 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 7; 

nviOMirBhU.— TffE ELEMENTS OF PLAIfS 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY ; ynih ike 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Skowbali, ! 
New Edition. Ciown 8vo, 71. 6d. 

SYU.&BUB or PtiANB G&OMETSV (correspondlq 
Euclid, Books I,— VI.). Prepared by the AssociatianS» 
Improvement of Georaetiical Teaching. New Edition. 
Svo. u. 

TAIT mA WTSELB— /f TREATISE ON DYffAmCi 
A PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Rd 
Tait and Ms. Steele, Fourth Edition, revised. 

^Yi-Kt>.'W — ELEMENTARy MSHSVRATIQH 
SCHOOLS. With numerous Examples. By Sat 
Tbbay, B.A., Head Master of Qufxn Elizabeth's Gi 
School, Rivington. Extra fcap. Svo. 31. fid. 

TOSHnNTBS— Works by I. TorHt/NTKR, M-A., F.B 
SL John's College, Carobridfie. 



"Mr. Todhon-Hii 
ihenrc qualiliEl of be 

THE BLEMENl 
and Schools. Nei 


.hiea? knowB 10 s.ud« 


3 OF EVCUD. I 
Edition, iSmo. 



FortheUaasfi 
r'l EXERCISES m EUCLID. 
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nBDMTER Conlmaed— 

' MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 

Examples. New Edition. iSmo. 21. bd. 
, ALGEBRA fOR EEGINNEKS. WithnumerousEiamples. 
( Kew Edition. iSmo. is.M. 
^ ^EY TO ALGEBRA FOR B^GJNNERS. Crown 8yo. 

61. ed. 

TKIGONOMETRY FOR BECJNNERS. Wiih 

EMDipIcs, New Edition. i8mo. 2f, dd. 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNER^ 

Grown Svo. Si. dd. 

UBCHANJCS FOR BEGINNERS. With 

Exunplci. New Edition, limxr. 41. td. 
' KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Cnnm" 

Svo, ftt. 6d. 
\ ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New 

Edition. Crown Svo. jr. 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS. Grown Svo. vtt. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 7HE THEORY 

OS EQUA7I0NS. New Edition, revised. Crown Gvo, 

71. id, 

PLANE IRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and CoHi^eg. 

New Edition. Crown Sva 5*. 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown Svo. 

A TREATISE ON SFBERfCAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

New Edition, enlai^d. Crown Svo. ^. W. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE G'Z'O^^TWI^ as applied to the 

Straight line and the Conie Sections. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Evo> 
7r. td. 

EVISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
lerou* EramplM. New ■EAiiiau. Ciii-sn ^ 
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TODBOlffTEIt CoKtinved— 

A TREATISE ON JHZ INTEGRAL CALCULVSAIfli\ 
ITS APPUCAIIONS. With nnmerons Exaroplet 
Edition, revised and eolargv]. Ciown 8to. ictr. &/. 



A IREATISB ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. Willi 

DumerouE Examples. New Edition, revised and cnlnEdf 
Crown 8to, lor. (d. 

A HISTORY OF THE. MATHEMATICAL THMOii 
OF PROBABILITY, liQTo. tlic time of Pisod to (hat i4 
Laplace. Svo. iSj. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARlA 

TIONS, principally on the Theory of DisconlinnouB Solfllkn 
an Essay to which the Aduos Prize vras awaided In 
University of CwnbiidgE in 1S71. Svo. 61. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEQRll 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF TBI 
EARTH, from the time of Newton to tlut of Laplaoc. aval 

»AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE^ 
LAMES, AND BESSEL'S FUNCTIONS. Crown Sn 
..... 

WIISOK (J. ».\— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Botf 
I. to V. Containing Ike Subjects of Euclid's fint S 
Boolts. Following the SyllabuE of the Geometrical 
By J, M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton CoUf 
New Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 4:. &/. 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 
jlppendices on TransverssJa and Hamionic Division. 
Vat of School*. By J. M. \J\Wob, U..K. "-^ 
£xt» fcap. Svo. V- ^- 



t Peter's CoHogt, 



—GRADUATED EXERCXSES IN PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY. CompUed and arranged by J. Wilson, 
U.A., «nd S, R. Wilson. B.A- Ciowd 8vo. 4J, 6rf. 

" Thn exerdMS leem beauli/ullj- gnuluatrij! 
« noascnHy ^.dplK^mly "-E, J, Routh, 
CAiBbiidffe. 

WI1.SON (W. P.)— ^ TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. Bj 
W. P. WlUON, M.A., Felow of St John's Collf^, Cam- 
bridge and Professor of Matliematics in Queen's Gillege, 
Belfast Svo. 91. 6d. 
jm.BTSIIBOI.tllS— MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, OB 
Sabjects bcludcd in the Fir^t and Second DivisioDs of the 
Schedule of Subjects for the Cambiidgc Matbeamtioil Tripos 
Eiainination. Devised and anajiged by JosBPii Wolstkn- 
BOUIB, late Fellow of Christ's College, Bometinie Fellow of 
St John's CoU^^e, imd Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
^ NewEd. greatly enla^ed.Svo, tSc. 



SCIENCE. 
SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

ITnder the joint Editorship of Professors Hitxlby, Roscoe, and 

Balfour Stewart, 

"Thse Piimen in exiieindy itaplo and miiaeiive, aad ihorouthly 
mnma Iheit [turpo&e of Jus! leuiing the youag be^nner up ta the Ihreih- 

" Tb^ in wondeilullT clnr and [iind in Ihdr initnictioai nnpla tn 
ny\e, Kid admiiablE in dIu. "— Eddcatiohal Timi. 

tNTRODUCTOttY— Ijy T. H. Ht»XLBV, F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Historyin the Royal Sclionl of Mines. l8mo. Is. 

SBBWISTRT — By II. K. Roscox, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in tte Victoria University the Owens ColIeEe, 
Manchester. With numeroui lUustntionj, iSinq. I/. New 
Edition. With Questions. 

" A mr BodEl of pgnpiEiieitT mid ■ccuncr."— CmuuT aub Drdo- 

PHYBIC»— By Balfohr Stbwart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Victoria University tlic Owens College, - 
With numerous IULUitta\.i.wa, Atoo. 
WithC 
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SOt&KOB FKIMBKB Coitimitd— 

paVBICAIi GBOQBAPHY — Bj AKCHI8AI.D GxiKI^ FJLS* 

niiecKir-GenMal of the Geolosical Snrvey. With numBOO 
IIlusIia[ioii& New Edition, willi Qacsdons. iSino. If. 
■■EieiTOiK of bis ISHut if KUked by uplieitT. clBiatft ul 

OEO1.0OV — By PiofesEOT Geieik, F.R.S. With nmuewn 
niusuaooiu. New Editian. iSmo. doth, ii. 

'- IE ii haxdlj pwsible fai the dnUesL child la ruiAmdeuiud duaanl 
id^tduiiGaiiaiiafiuiuiilUi FrtkuHcGeUiu'IuplaiiiliiuL'— S^bk 

PHVS10I.0CV— By MiCHASi. FosTKs, M,D„ F,E.S. Wtt 

numeioiu lUiuUatioiis. Kcw Edition. (Sma. i/. 

' ' Tlu book Kou u lU u Icaic unliiiii lo be dwnd u u tJmMBt 



"Tlut is altogether 

BOAUB CHlKIMItlJt. 

aoTANV— Ey Sir J. D. HooKKS, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S. 
With QumerauE Illnstiatioi^. New Edidon. lEmo. i/. 

"To leachen the Pikiei will he of inesliiiiablc Vftlue, aad im IBlj 
bepuaeollhe smplieinof llie lanjjua|-e uid Ihe clenmes^ WIthwhidAl 

tqthonty, and fo fm^&MQe prwiive iDformalioo ts ut il» nut nauU 



POLiITlC&I. BCOIfOHY— By ProlcsSOT STAIOjnr JntM 
^^- LL.D., M.A., l''.R.S, iSmo. \s. 
^^^^L *^ Uotiiie^dinuhly la v9try tupogt ui odnurable p 

^^^B Board ChMnku. 



In prtfaralittt :- 
' ZOOZOGY. By rtofe««t lluiti.«. 
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kMTmomOWrW, Vy ttm AfltroMBcr KoTml. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Qliiitratioiis. By Sir 
G. B. Adlt, K.CB^ AstnodBcr Royal. New Edition. 
itea 4r. M 



RLRMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY, l^th 
Colovred Diagnom of the Spcetr» of the Sva, Stas^ tad 
Ndwln^ aadimmemaainiistxatioiis. By J. NoufAH Lodoru, 
F.R.S. NeirEditioiL Fcap. 8v^ ^.U. 

"Vsll, ckib aooid, «m1 verify of rt i ui i ion , not wly aa a fopalar 

QUESTION^ ON LOCKYERS ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY. For the Uae of Sdioola. By 
Jomr FcMLBn-ROsniTSOir. itoo. dMi Kmp. u. M 



LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
mniicroaainiiitzatioiit. ByT. H. Huxuv, F.K.S., Pcofettor 
of Natnnd Ifistory la ^ Royal School of Biltaes. New 
Edition. Fcap. S^a 4/. &/. 

" Pun fold tlirooghoiit.''~GuAXiXAik 

"UaqOHtloiuibly cIm d«anss and most txmiAttm deaeataxr trtadaa 
<Dthissobj<cttkitirepoiitiiin«nylaagiug»"--W«STMiHST»KKaview. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY POR 
SCHOOLS. By T. hucxxx^ M.D. iSmo. u. 6d. 

lOTANT. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY, By D. 
OuvXE, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany*hi Uniyersity 
College, London. With nearly Two Hundred niastrations. 
New Edition. Fcap. Sva 4f. 6d. 



LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, AV- 

ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Hsnry E. Roscof. 

F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Victoria Univer>Uy ihc 

Owent College^ Manchester. With nnmeroua lUustratiDPM 

and Chromo-Litho of the Solar Speotram, and of the AlkaUes 

and Alkaline Earths. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 67, 

"As a standard general text-book it » * ^ "— *a to t«kp a If^dtHK |i1;m;«."^ 
Sprctatox. 

" We uohesjtatingly pronounce ll t^ -''■m^mh v\v^>»i»(v 

oa Cleoufirr."— Medical TiMKa« 
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— ■■ . ' ■ ' ■-■ ■■ ■ ■ 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
SpGcial Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds. 
Adapted for the Preparation of Students for the Government, 
Science, and Society of Arts Exatninations. With a Preface by 
Professor RoscoE. New Edition, with Key. i8mo. 2x. 
CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC, With Examples. ByS^ejr 
Lupton, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. [In prepartAfm. 
POXtlTHSAJb BOfMNOMY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. Bf 
MiLisiCBNT G. FimcErST. New Edition. iSmo. ai. 6d, 

" dear, eompa^ and eompreheMive.*''— Daily Kkws 
'*The relatfoiis of onaitai and labaor have never been nan um^v 
m(»« el«atrly exitoundad?*— CoMTBxtPOXAKV Rbvisw. 

LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC; Dtductht aad 
Inductive^ with copious Questions and ExamplM^ aad •. 
Vocabadary <rf Logical Tsrms. By W. .Stanlxy JxvoiB, 
LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New Edition. Fe»p. 8vo. ^.61 

** Nothing can be hct^ for a schoolobook."— Guakdiak. 

"A manual alike simpie, interesung* Kod seieatifie.''-^TRBiUBiM. 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. ByBALFOUi 
StEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. With 
numerous Illustrations and ChromoKtho of the Spectra of tiie 
Sun, Stars, and Nebube. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

"The bcau-^^eal of a scientific text-book, dear, ateurate, and daovooi^* 

— EotJCATi^NAt Times. 

QUESTIONS ON BALFOUR STEWART'S ELE- 
MEN TAR Y LESSONS IN PHYSICS, By Prof. THOMAS 
H. Core, Owens College, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 
PRACTICALi CHBMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis JoNis, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor RoscoK« and Illustrations. New Ed. i8mo. as. &£ 
PHBMISTRY. 

QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems 
and Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By 
Francis Jones, F.R.S.E.., Y.C.^m C\\«nvvcalL \R,^\gt \a.tk 
Gramiaar School, Manch-^ter. ¥ca^% %so» v» 
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BLBMBMTART Oldkfll-BOOKS ConHmtid^ 

LMATOMT. 

UESSOJVS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
Georgb Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St Mary's Hospital With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6j. &/. 

'* It auty b« questioned whether uiy other work on mnatony contains in 
like compass so proportionately great a mass of information.''— Lavckt. 

*'The work is exeeMent, and should be in the hands of every stadeot of 
knauui anatomy."— Mbdical Times. 



AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By John Pkrry. 
C.E., Whitworth Scholar, Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
Lecturer in Physics at Clifton College. "With numerous Wood- 
cuts and Numerical Examples and Exercises. i8mo. 4/. 6e/. 

" The yoang enj^ineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the iise» power, and econonay of steam, could not have a more useful 
worie, as it is very intelligible, well arranged, and practical throughout."— 

IlOMMOMGBS. 

•HTSICAXa OEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, By A. Gkikik, F.R.S.^ Director-Genera of 
the Geological Survey. With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 
Sva 4f . 6</. 
QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, is, 6d. 

^EOIaOGY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GEOLOGY. By the 
same Author. [In preparation. 



CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarke, M.A., 
F«L.S., F.G.S. New Edition, with Eighteen Coloured Maps. 
Fcap. Sva 31. 

lATURAIi PHII.OSOPHY. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Yiij 
L ToDHDNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part L The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. y. 6d, 
Part IL Sound, Lights and Heat. i8mo. 3j. 6(i. 

lORAIi PHIIiOBOPHY. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. 1i^^\^^.^-^K\»x^. 
of Glasgow University, VIi* ^vtbarotwtv, 

da 
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BIAMBNTART CJmABB BOOKS ConHmted— 
EliECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

KLEMENTAI^Y LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM, By Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, of Uni- 
Yersity Collie, Bristol. With lUostrations. Fcap. 8yo. 41. dd, 

SOUND. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By W. H. Stoni, 
M.B. With niustratioiu. i8ma 51. 6^. 

PSYCHOIiOGY. 

ELEMENTAR Y LESSONS IN PSYCHOLOGY. By G. 
Croom Robertson, Professor of Mental Philosophy, &ci 
University College, London. [In^gparathn 

AGRICUIaTURB — ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE, By H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural 
Science, University College, Abcrystwith. Fcap. 8vo. 31. U. 

ECONOMICS— TW^ ECONOMICS OF INDUSTR Y. By A. 

Marshall, M.A., late Principal of University College, Bristol, 

and Mary P. Marshall, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, 

Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

" The book is of sterling value, and will be of great use to students and 
teachers. "^Athen^um. • 

Others in Preparaiion. 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

Crown 8vo. 

COS3A— GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, By Dr. LuiGi CossA, Professor in the 
University of Pavia. Translated from the Second Italian 
Edition. With a Preface by W, Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

D7ER AND yriN^S— THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. By 
Professor Thiselton Dykr, F.R.S., assisted by Sydney 
Vines, B.Sc, Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's CoU^e, 
Cambridge. With numerous niustrations. [In preparatum, 

FAVrCBTT—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Right Hon. Henry Ykwcktc, "W..^^ "^^sr Y.'ftaSiQii, 
revised and enlarged. Ciowti ^vo. iv» 
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HANUAIaS rom 8TUDBNT8 Continued— 

njusOHBR— i< SYSTEM OP VOLUMETRIC ANALY- 
SIS. Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muul, F.R.S.E. With 
Unstiationa. Crown 8yo. 7j. fidT. 

PLOWBX C«ir- TL.y^AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Coarse of Lectores delivered at the Royal CoU^e of 
Sugeoos of England in 187a By Professor W. H. Flower, 
F.R.S^F.R.CS. Withnomeronslllastrations. New Edition, 
enlaiged. Grown Svo. lor. 6d. 

POSTSR AND ^AlsTOVR— PRACTICAL EMBRYOLOGY, 
By Michael Foster, M.A., F.R.S., and F. M. Balfour, 
F.R.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

[In preparation, 

roSTBm and XiANGXiBT— i4 COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Langlxy, B.A. New Edition. 
drown €190. 6s» 



\r-TffE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, C.B., F.R.S., 
M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. lOf. 6d. 



—PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Natore. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. With numerous HIus- 
tradons, and Coloured Plates. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6x. 

inJXI.ST and MARTIN— i4 COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., 
D.S& New Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 6;. 

IWOJXm— THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor W. Stanley 
Jkvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown Svo. 12s. 6d, 

STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. B^ ^t^t^«5s.<« 
W, Stanley jEVONs, LL..'D.,^\.K.,^.'^»'?i. Ca^^^s.^-^^^ ^' 
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MANUALS FOm 8TUDBNTS ConHftutd^ 

KENNEDY — MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By 

A. B. W. KxNNSDY, M. Inst. C.E., Professor of Engineering 

and Mechanical Technology in Umversity College, London. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the pros, 

RIEPERT— ^ MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

From the German of Dr. H. Kiefert. Crown .Sva $; . 

OJMTVEKiVroUmmor)— FIRST BOOKOFINDIAN BOTANY 
By Professor Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Herbarium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Wth numerous Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6r. 6d, 

PARKER—^ COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY 
(VERTEBRATA). By T. Jeffrey Parker, B.Sc. Lonit 
Professor of Biology in the University of Otago. With Ulns- 
trations. Crown Svo. [In theprea, 

PARKER and -BrnnMY—THE MORPHOLOGY OP 
THE SKULL. By Professor Parker and G. T. Bbttant. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. lox. 6(/. 

^O'BUHSOXX— TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. 
By Rev. John L. Robinson, Chaplain and Instructor m the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. [In the press, 

SMITH, A-DAM—THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By 
Adam Smith. PZdited with Notes, &c., for the Use of 
Students, by W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. [In prfparation. 

TKIT—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. By 
Professor Tait, F.R.S. E. Illustrated. [In the press, 

t^ljOn— ANTHROPOLOGY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Man and Civilisation. By E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. *js. 6d 
Other volumes of these Manuals wiU follow. 

SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

BflLLPOUR— ^ TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRY- 
OLOGY. By F. M. Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Xectnrer of Trinity ColVege, Camt>^^^^. '^K^ \Vw&\x^.tions. 
In 2 Yoh. Svo. i8j. eacK. 
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■CIJBNTIFIO TBXT-BOOKS CoHiiMUid— 

BAX.Ii (X. 8., KM.y^EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Coarse of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics ^d Mechanics m the Hoyal College of Science 
for Irriand. Cheaper Issue. Royal 8vo. ioj. 6(f. 

8RUNTON — yf TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDIC A, 
ByT. Lauder Brunton, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 

\In preparation, 

•ijjBLJjniXSn— MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Waltkr R. Browne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. ioj. dd. 

jOrraBILI.— ^ TREATISE ON APPLIED MECHAN- 
ICS, By James Cotterill, M.A., F.R.S. , Professor of 
Applied Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, Greerrwich. 
With Illustrations. Svo. [In preparation, 

lANICLIi— ^ TREATISE ON PHYSICS FOR MEDICAL 

STUDENTS. By Alfred Daniell. With Illustrations. 
Svo. [In proration, 

*OVmn— A TEXT-BOOK OP PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael 
FosTSRy M.D., F.R.S. With UlustratioBS. Third Ecfitiisn, 
revised. 8vo. 2is. 

lAMGEE— i4 TEXTBOOK OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

CHEMISTRY OP THE ANIMAL BODY. Including an 

account of the cheroical changes occurring in Disease. By 

A. Gamoee, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 

Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. 2 Vols. 

Svo. With Illustrations. VoL I. i8j. 

[Vol, II, hi tkeprrss, 

IVOTLVIAAVTL— ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY. By Professor CARL Gsosnbaur. A Translation by 
F. JiFFRKY Bkll, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor 
£. Ray Lankkstxr, F.R.S. With numerous lUustratibns. 
Svo. 21s. 

m\VL\n— TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, By Archibald 
GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geolo^lca.1 Surve:^. 
V/iOi numercws IliislTiiti'ins. %vo. \l^ ^^ ^"^^^ 
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SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOORS Continued, 

anAne—STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAFRI 
ON THE BASIS OF MORPHOLOGY. To which oe 
added the pftnciples of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a 
Glossary of Botanical Terms. By Professor AsA GRAY, 
LL.D. 8vo. lar. 6d, 

HAMILTON—^ TMXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY.- By D. 

T. Hamilton. 8vo. [In preparation. 

MVlMl^Hn— THE FERTILIZATION OF PLANTS BY 

INSECTS, By Hermann Muller. Translated by W. 

D'AncY Thompson, with Preface by Chael£s Darww. 

8vo. [In preparatm. 

fX^^COiUVL—POPflLAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Nkwcomb, 

LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval dbservatory. With 1 12 Dins- 

trations and 5 Maps of the Stark 8vo. iSx. 

** It is unlike anything else of i& Idnd, and will lie of mere tue in d^ 
eulating a knowleofe of astronomy than nine-tenths 6t the books wUdi 
hare appeared on the suljject of Hue ytaxs.'*^^aiurdaf Rttntm. 

tLEVXJULVJK ^ THE KINEMATICS OP MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Rbulkaux. 
Translated and Edited b^ .;,ProfeSsor A B. W. Kxnnsdy, 
CE. With 450 ninstrations. Medium 8vo. 2ij. 

ROSOOE and SCHORLBMMER — INORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY, A Complete Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry. By 
Professor H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S,, and Professor C. ScHOR. 
LEMMER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I.— The Non-Metallic Elements. 21 j. Vol. II. Part I.— 
Metals. i8j. Vol. Ii: Part II.— Metals. i8j. 
Vol. m.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Part. I,— THE 
CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDROCARBONS ; and their 
Derivatives or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Medium Svo. 21s, [Pari II, in the press, 

»OHORIiEMMEB— ^ MANUAL OF THE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY, By C. SCHORLEMMBR, r.R.S., Professor of 
Cheaisky in the Vidoria Unvvex^t^, l\v& Ovens CoUege, 
AfdflfclMgter^ With TJltiatrations. ^no. \A|S. 
MjKCTfcr--^ DICTPONARy OF ECONOMIC PLANTS, ^^ 
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lOIBNTIFIC TBXT-BOOKB Continued— 

CHOmPB AND RtJCKBR— yi TREA TISE ON CHEMICAL 

PHYSICS, By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S., and Professor 

RuCKSR, of the Yorkshire College of Science. Illustrated. 

8vo. " [In preparation, 

UBOIiBR— MACAIilSTBR— r^AT BOOIC OF PAT HO- 

LOGICAL ANATOMY, By Ernst Ziegler of Zurich. 

Translated and Edited by Donald MacAlister, M.A., 

D.SC, Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridofe. 8vo. 

\In preparation, 

NATURE SERIES. 

^HE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. ^ 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

"-HE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second ^ition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

"^HB TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

"HE COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St Mary's Hospital, 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 51. 6d. 

^CLARIS A TION OF LIGHT, By W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S., 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. dd, 

W BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS, By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4x. 6d, 
"^HE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 
By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 
row TO DRAW A SIRAIGHT LINE: a Lecture on link, 
ftges. ByA.B. KxMPX. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. \s. 6d. 
VGHT: a Series of Simple, £nteitaiiax^« WL'^'Vaer^siSN^'^aj^- 
ifmente in the Phenomena of Iig|bt,iox^^^^«& ^V^xsAasia^ 
•^«r«g». By A. M.MAYULaxuiC^&lAXkMiSX. Cs^cprW^^^ 
^ih ntimeioiu nimtnitioiu. as. WT 
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NATUBS SERIES Contitmed-^ 

SOUND: a Series of Simple, Enteitaining, and Inexpenshre Kx- 

periments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the use of Stvdenti 

of every age. By A. M. Maysr, Professor of Physics in 

the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c With munerons 

niustnitions. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 
SEEING AND THINKING, By Professor W. K. CLlFFom 

F.R.S. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. y, 6tL 
DEGENERATION, By Prof. E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illustrated in the Customs of 

Barbarous and Civilised Races. By Prof. Flower. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2j. ^d, 
ON THE COLOUR OF FLOWERS, By GRANT AUlH. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo. [In jpreparalm. 

Other volumes to follow, 

EASY LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 

Edited by Prof. W. F. Barrett. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

HE A T, By Miss C. A. Martineau. Illustrated. 2J. 6e£ 
LIGHT, By Mrs. Awdry. Illustrated. 2J. td, 
ELECTRICITY, By Prof. W. F. Barrett. \In pr^^a/ra&n, 

SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTIf 
KENSINGTON. 

VOL, I, Containing Lectures by Capt Abney, Prof. Stokes, 
Prof. Kennedy, F. G. Bramwell, Prof. G. Forbes, H. C. 
Sorby, J. T. BoTTOMLEY, S. H. ViNES, and Prof. Caiiy 
Foster. Crown Svo. 6j. 

VOL, II, Containing Lectures by W. Spottiswoodb, P.R.S., 
Prof. Forbes, Prof. Pigot, Prof. Barrett, Dr. Bttrdon- 
Sanderson, Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., Prof. Roscoe, 
and others. Crown Svo. ds, 

MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Eighth Series, 1S76-7. Crown Svo. Illustrated. &f. each. 

WHAT THE EARTH IS COMPOSED OF, By Profc!^ 
Rgscoe, F.R.S. 

TffjS SUCCESSION OP LIFE ON THE EARTfl: Bf 
Professor Willi amsoi?, Y.'R.S. 
HTffy TIfE EARTirS CHEMISTRY IS AS IT IS. > 
/. N. LocKYER, r.R.S. 
Also complete in One VoluTQfc. CtcrarnVto. ^S^jQiu ^. 
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lM'EXJiJXTiTiVi,'-ELEMENTAR Y APPLIED MECHANICS; 
being the simple and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of 
Elementary Mathematics. By T. Alexander, C.E., Professor 
of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Tokei, Japan. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

ISTTAXa. —FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY, 
By G. T. Brttany, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer in Botany at 
Guy's Hospital Medical School. iSmo. u. 

HiANPORD—r^i? RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO. 
GR A PHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS ; with 
a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. Blanford, 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Blustiations. Globe 8yo. 2s. 6d, 

W^KETT— UNITS AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By 
J. D. Everett, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

miKn.-'OUrLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY, By Prof. 
GtiKiE, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

tAmAVH'Br-BLOfVPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. LaJtdauer. 
Authorised English Edition by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

mm— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d, 

g'K.'EVJyniQVi— OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO MAN. By J. G. M'Kendrick, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. I2J. 6d. 

lUVLlr-SrUDIES IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

Na I. — The Skull of the Crocodile : a Manual for Students. 
By L. C. MiALL, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College 
and Curator of the Leeds Museum. 8vo. 2s. 6ti, 
No. XL — Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L. C. Miall 
and F. Greenwood. With Illustrations. 8vo. ^* 

HANK—AN IdLEMENTARY TREATISE. ON HE.AT^lti^ 
I^£LATIOI/TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-E.NGI^^ 
J?r G. Shann, M. A. Wit\i"maatra\.\ot«i. Cto^»rci'^^^- *^- 
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TA^VHIOL— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE, Bf 
H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Sdocet 
University College, Aberystmth, &c. l8mo. is, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE: a Series of 
Reading-Books for use in Elementary Schools. Prepared by 
Professor Tanner. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. The Alphabet of the Principles.of Agriculture, 6^ 
II. Further steps in the Principles of Agriculture. U. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. Fcap. 
8vo. 3J. 6d, 

wniGUT— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRUl 
APPLICATIONS, By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc, &c 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St Mary's Hospital Medical School 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. td, 

HISTORY. 

ARNOLD— 7WS ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINClAl 

ADMINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CON' 

STANTINE THE GREAT, By W. T. Arnold, B.A 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

''Ought to prove a valuaible handbook to the student of Roman 
history. — Guardian. 

BIBJ&SImY-STORIES from the history of ROME, 

By Mrs. Bkesly. Fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

" The attempt appears to us in every way successful. The stories lie 
interesting in themselves, and are told with perfect simplicity and good 
feeling." — Daily News. 

BItOOK— FRENCH HISTOR YFOR ENGLISH CHILDREN- 
By Sarah Brook. With Coloured Maps. Crown Svo. 6j. 

FREEMAN (EDWABD K,)— OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. half-bound. 6s, 

eRBEN--^ SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

PEOPLE, By John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D. "With 

Colovaed Maps, Getiealo^cal T^\q!&, vcui Ossotiolo^cil 

Annals. Crown 8vo. %s, W. lEX^XK^^'tVLWisaxA. 

"Stands alone as the one geuctal 'WisxQ^ '^^J^^-SI'S^vV^t^S 
of which all others, U y^ung and o\d axti Hn». ^^^^ V^^A:^-? ^«A«i* 
set a^'dc"— AcADBMY. 
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IBBBN Continued— 

READINGS EROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
and Edited by John Richard Grben, M.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts. 
Globe 8yo. \s, 6d, each. I. Hengist to Cressy. IL Cressy 
to Cromwell. III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 

ITTBrn—LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By M. J. Guest. "With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" It is not too much to assert that this is one of the very best class books 
of English History for young students ever published" — Scotsman. 

II8TORIOA& OOUR8B FOR SCHOOLS — Edited by 
Edward A. Frsbman, D.CL., late Fellow of Trinity 
Coll^[e, Oxford. 

L GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised 

and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 

i8mo. doth. 3^. 6d, 

** It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching. 
The scheme is am excellent one, and Uus instalment has been executed in 
a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet to f^pear."— 
Educational Timks. 

II. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson, 

New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. iSnkD. 

sxi 6d. 

in. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret 
Macarthur. New Edition. iSmo. xs, 

*' An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting them 
in the clearest and most impartial light attainable."— Guaxblan. 

IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
iSmo. 3x. 

"It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors . ; . • the same 
scrupulous care about fidelity in details. ... It is distinguished, too, by 
information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writers 
grasp is seen by the firmness and clearness e£ his touch" — Educational 

TUCBS. 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. 
i8ma 3^. 

*'A remarkably clear and impressive history of Germany. Its great 
events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are care- 
ftilly kepty not cuily subordinate and subsernent, but most skilfully woven 
into die texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye."— > 
Stakdabdw 

VI. HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doyle. 

With Maps, i8mo. 41. 6a. 

"Mr. Doyle has performed his tukmt^ gAnto^^ft cM%^ViSa«»x'«^^ 
eJcfroetM, and for the first dme we have tot adkvooVs «a«xcc«»^^«a.^vo^'^- 
wtfag- Wstory of America, (torn tbe eaxV^l \o ^^ V«»!o=^ '«*»^'^ ' 
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HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS Coniinuid^ 

EUROPEAN COLOMES. By E. J. Payne, M. A. With 

Maps. iSmo. 4/. td, 

*^We have seldom met nith an historian capable oC fonning a mon 
comprehensive, for-seeing, and unprejudiced estimate 06 events tad 

S copies, and we can commend this httle work as one cettna to pcove ft 
le hignest interest to all thoughtful readers."— Timss. 

FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. With Maps. iSma 

** An admirabla text-book for the lecture room."— Acadbiiy. 

GREECE, By Ed.wa&d A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

ROME, ByEDWARD A. Freeman, D.C.Lb [Inthefrm, 

HISTORY PRIMERS—Edited by JOHN RICHARD GRIKN. 
Author of " A Short History of the English People." 

ROME, By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., late Fellow 

and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Blaps. 

i8mo. is. 

"The author has been curiously succestful in telling in an ifitelfi* 
gent way the story of Rome irom first to last."— School Boabo 
Chronicub. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 

of University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. iSmo. is. 
"We give our unqualified praise to this litde manuaL"— 'School* 

HASTBK. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY, By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L.. 

LL.D. With Maps. i8mo. is, 

"The work is always clear, and forms a luminous key to Buropean 
history."— School Boako Chkoniclb. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahafty, 
M.A. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 
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All that is necessary for the sebolar to know is told so eompaedy yet 
so fully, and in a style so interesting, that it is impossible for even the 
dullest boy to look on this little work in the same light as he r^^ards his 
other school books."— Schoolmastks. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A 

l8mo. is. 

"Another valuable aid to the study of the ancient world. ... It 
contains an enormous quantity of information packed into a small ^ace, 
and at the same time communicated in a very readable shape.*'— Johh Bull. 

GEOGRAPHY. By George Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 
l8mo. IS. 

"A model of what such a work siioalA X* : • • ./wOkmj^ jcftT^^Mw^ 

treattfc better suited to infuse U£e and spmt «^^^^;^^^^^^>S 

names of which oar otiUnary dssa-VooVa 10 olwa ^mo*. ct^v^h, 

conmst. *— Timks. 
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[ISTPKT PKIMBKS ConHnuedr-^ 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor Wilkins. Dlus- 

trated. i&oao. \s, 

" A little book that throws a blate of Ug;ht on Roman History, and 
is, moreover, intensely voXercsl&SiZ'** "^School Board CkronicU. 

FRANCE. By Charloi^tk M. Yonor. i8mo. u. 

'* May be considered a wonderfully successful piece of work. .... Its 
general merit as a vigorous and clear sketch, giving in a small space a 
vivid idea o£ the history of France, remains undeniable." — Saturday 

RHVIEW. 

In prcfparadon : — 
ENGLAND. By J, R, Green, M. A. 

.ETHBRIDGE— ^ SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY 
OF INDIA, With an Account of India as it is. The 
Soil, Climate, and Productions ; the People, their Races, 
Religions, PubKc Works, and Industries ; the Civil Servicei^, 
and System of Administration. By Roper Lethbridge, 
M.A., C.I.E., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, formerly 
Principal of Kishnaghur College, Bengal, Fellow and sometime 
Examiner of the Calcutta University, With Maps. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

EZOHBLBT— i4 SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY, 
Translated from the French of M. Michslst, and continued to 
the Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe Sva 4/. 6i. 

fTZiB^SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. OttA. 
With Maps. Globe Svo. 6f. 

AXSia—FICIURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. R, 
Pauu. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
E. C. Orrifc. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6f. 

lAMSAT--^ SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, By G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown Svo. [In preparaHon. 

AXS^ANAL YSIS OF ENGLISH HISTOR F, based on Green's 
*« Short Historjr of the EngUsh People." By C. W. A. Tait, 
M.A.y Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown Svo. y, 6d, 

[THBBLBB--^ SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND OF 
THE FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN^ 
ATEFAC/L, AND BURMA, B7 "\. Ikl^oh^ ^^KKKkSx.. 
Vlith Maps. Crown 8yo. 12j. 

"It is the best book of the kind we Yave eN« w«n, usA>«^xt.vs«a»KO« 
ti torn place m every school library .»'—E.i>\jCKTiOiiiKv'^\^'«s. 
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YONQB (OHAJtXiOTTB M.)— ^ PARALLEL HISTORY Of 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND i consisting of Outlines and 

Date& By Chaklottk M. Yongx, Author of " The Hdr 

of Reddyffe,'* &c., && Oblong 4to. 3^. &^ 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. ^TBSM 

ROLLO TO EDWARD IL By the Author of " The Heir 

of Reddyffe." Extra fcap. 8yo. New Edition, p. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGUSR 

HISTORY-^Tim WARS IN FRANCE. New Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 5x. 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGUSR 

-ff/^TO^F— THE WARS OF THE ROSES. New Edition 

Extra fcap. Svo. ^r. 

A FOURTH ^^/f/JSi"— REFORMATION TIMES. Extn 

Fcap, Svo. 5"f» 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Naxrated in a Seriei or 

Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and 

arranged by E. M. Sswell and C. M. YoNGX. First Series, 

1003 — 1 1 54. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6f. Second 

Series, 1088 — 1228. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6/. 

DIVINITY. 

*«* For other Works by these Authors, see Theological 

Catalogue. 

ABBOTT (REV. B. hSS—BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. 

E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 

School. New Edition. Crown Svo. 4r. 6^. 

" Wise, suggestive, and really profomid initiation into reHgions thonn^" 

— GUAKDIAN. 

ARNOLD—^ BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS-^TKR 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xl. — ^bcvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners* By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L, formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxiord, and Fellow 
of Oriel. New Edition. iSmo. doth, is, 
ISAIAH XL.—LXVL With the Shorter Prophecies allied 
to it Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Matthxw 
Arnold. Crown Svo. Sj. 

OHBBTHAM— .4 CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
S/X CENTURIES, By Mxe Ven. A^^cuiiiL^coN Chhet- 
HAM, Crown Svo. V'* the $Yw. 
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IVRTE^IS— MANUAL OF THE THIRTY-NINE AR- 
TICLES. By G. H. CURTEIS, M.A., Principal of the 
Lichfield Theological College. [In preparation, 

iABVLOlN—THE CHILDREN S TREASURY OF BIBLE 
STORIES. By Mrs. Herman Gaskoin. Edited with 
Preface by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. Part I.— OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. i8mo is. Part II.— NEW . 
TESTAMENT. i8mo. is. Part IIL— THE APOSTLES : 
ST. JAMES THE GREAT, ST. PAUL, AND ST. JOHN 
THE DIVINE. i8mo. is. 

KOLDBN TRBASURT P8ALTEK— Students' Edition. Being 
an Edition of ''The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. ss. 6d, 

IRBBK TB8TAMBNT. Edited, with Introduction and Appen- 
dices, by Canon Wkstcott and Dr. F, J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown Svo. los. 6d. each. 

Vol I. The Text. 

VoL II. Introduction and Appendix. 

lAKDWIOK— Works by Archdeacon HaHdwick. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middk Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommuni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. for. &/. 

A HISTOR Y OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMA TION. Fourth Edition. Edited by Pro- 
lessor Stubbs. Crown 8va los. 6d. 

vmOr-CHURCH HISTORY OF IRELAND. By the Rev. 
Robert KiNa New Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

\In preparation. 

CACIAAJt — Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclbar, D.D., 
Warden of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition, with Four Maps. iSmo. 41. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY^ 
indndinsr the Connection of tbt 0\^ mA "^cw "tnaSuMBssiu 
Wm Foot Maps. New E^Uoiu i^mo. V« ^* 
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MACLEAR Continued-- 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY^ for National and Elementazy Schooh. VTith 
Map, i8ma doth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HIS TOR Yy for National and Elementazy Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. dotii. New Edition. 

These works have been carefully abridged from the anthoi^s 
larger manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Ed. i8ma doth. U W.- 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, witii Scripture Pioo&b 
for Junior Classes and Schools. New Edition. i8ma 6i, 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND 'FIRST COMMUNION. WITH PRA YERS 
AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. doth extra, red edges. 8r. 

MAURICE— r^i? LORD'S PRA YER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. F. DsNisoN Mauricb, M.A. i8mo. doth, limp. i$. 

PROCTER— i4 HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Fkancis 
Procter, M.A. Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8ya lOf. 6d. 

PROCTER AND VtAClt-RKR—AN ELEMENTARY INTRO* 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRA YER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the 
Rev. F. Procter and the Rev. Dr. Maclear. Nev 
and Enlarged Edition, containing the Communion Service and 
the Confirmation and Baptismal Offices. i8mo. 2J. ttU 

PSALMS OF DAVID CHRONOLOGICALLT ARRANGES. 
"By Toxur Friends. An Amended Version, with HistorictS 
Introduction and ExplaxiaXoi^ '^oV.cs. ^tcoud and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and CoTte.OaoT», Cx.Vi^i, ^.^ 
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^BLAmBKY^THECATECmSEJ^S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergy- 
men, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 

niWVBOV'-AN' EF/TOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. y. ttU 

TRSNOH— By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered at Queen's CoUege, 
London. Second Edition, revised. Svo. 12s. 
SYNOjyYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Ninth 
Edition, revised. Svo. 12^. 

WESTCOTT— Works by Brooks Foss Wsstcott, D.D., Canon 
of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition. With 
Pre&ce on "Supernatural Religion." Crown Svo. lOf. 6</. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. lOf. W. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Churches. New Edition. iSmo. cloth. 

WJBSTiDOTT— HORT— TATE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
ORIGINAL GREEK, The Text Revised by B. F. Westcott, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, 
and F. J. A. ITort, D.D., Hulscan Professor of Divinity; 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge : late Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown Svo. los. 6d, each. 
Vol. I. Text. 
Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

WILSON— 7»Z BIBLE STUDENTS GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Wincheslw, \aXA "B^^o^^w ^ ^ s^'^ 
College, Oxford. Second EdiWoti, casxVaXS?j xt^'vsftS. 
dotb. 2$!. 
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YONGE (OHARIaOTTE ttL.y—SCRIFTURE READINGSFOl 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Charlotte M. Yongi. 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." In Five Vols. 
First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Extra fcap 
8vo. \5, 6d, With Comments, 3J. 6d. 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fctp. 
8vo. is, 6d, With Comments, .v* 6d, 

Third Series. The Kjngs and the Prophxts. Extra foap. 
8vo. IS, 6d. With Comments, 5;. 6d. 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times. i#. Sd, With 
Comments, extra fcap. 8vo., ^j. 6d, 

Fifth Series. Apostolic Times. Extra fcap. 8to. li. 6d. 
With Comments, 3J. 6d. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, ART, ETC. 

ABBOTT—^ SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR, An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modem English. By the Rer. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School New Edition. Extn 
fcap. 8vo. dr. 

ANDERSON — Z/iV£^-^ PERSPECTIVE, AND MODEL 
DRA WING, A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examinatum 
Papers. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustratioosi 
Royal 8yo. 25. 

^AXBi-BXi— FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES Of 
COOKING, By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. w. 

•BOVr-B^-FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. CouE- 
THOPE BowEN, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ij. 

BBAUMARCHAIS— Zi^ BARBIER DE SE VILLE, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. Blouet, Assistant 
Master in St. Paul's School. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6</, 

BBRNBRS— /^/^^T' LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Bbi- 
NERS. New Edition. i8ino. \s. 

BImAKISTON—THE TEACHER. Hints on School Manage 

ment. A Handbook for Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and 

Pupil Teachers. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A. Crown 8w- 

2s. 6d. (Recommended by the London, Birmingham, and 

Leicester School Boards.) 

"Into a comparaiively sma\\book.Yi«\ia& cxQ^d«d a. great deal of o* 
cccdin^ly useful and sound advict. It \& at \>\aSai, c.oTQniQiv<JSKoaib\)nQlu 
Ml of bints to the teacher on tlkie Toaaac^^tcAsX oS. \a& «2s»y^ 'ui^.>a& 
children.— School Board CHuomciA. 
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^MBTMANN — Works by Hermann Brbybcann, PI1.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6</. 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

VROOtLB— MILTON, By Stopford Brooke, M.A, Fcap. 
8vo. I J. 6d, (Green's Classical Writers.) 

WTImBR—HC/DIBRAS. Part I. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Alfred Milnes, B.A, Crown 8yo. 3^. 6d. 

tAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK AND RE- 
aiSTER FOR 1881, being the Twenty-ninth Year of 
Publication. Crown 8yo. 3J. 6d. 

iklB'OVKWOOl^^HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Caldsrwood, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edmburgh. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

iOIiXiIBR— ^^ PRIMER OF ART, With Illustrations. By 

John Collier. iSmo. is. 
sjlvth^THE PURGATORY OF DANTE. Edited, with 

Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, M.A., late Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d, 
lEIdkMOTTE— ^ BEGINNERS DRAWING BOOK, By 

P. H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 

Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3^. td. 

iBrumvi— SELECT PROSE WORKS, Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Professor C. D. YoNOE. Fcap. 8vo. 

\In preparation. 

^AStJACnT— THE OR G/1 NIC METHOD OF STUDYING 
LANGUAGES, By G. Kuc;fcNK Fasnacht, Author of 
** Macmillan's Progressive French Course," Editor "Mac- 
millan's Foreign School Classics," &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
I. French. 3J. 6d, 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By the same 
Author, lln preparation. 

^Awemr—TALES 2N POUJt »M^* ^^ 

AffLLicEN-T Garrett Fawcitt. 
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TBAROH—SCIfOOL INSPECTION. By D. R. Fearon, 
M.A,, Assistant ComiiQissioner of Endowed Schools. Thiid 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2J. 6df. 

YTOSJm^XZVL— HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL 
POINTS, PARTICULARLY ON THE PREPARAJIOJ^ 
OF ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL DISHES, Bf 
Mrs. Frederick. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

^ "This unpretending and useful little volume distinctly supplies a d^ 
sideratum. .... The author steadily keeps in view the simple aim of 
'making every-day meals at home, particularly the dinner, attractive,' 
without adding to die ordinary household expenses." — Saturday RevUn, 

QtlMK-DSTOJX-B— SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDV- 
CATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. By J. H. Gladstoni, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.y Member of the School Board for London 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, is, 6d. 

aoiMHSfUlTn—THE TRA VELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
Hales, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6e/. 

GtOlM-Dsmrm— SELECT ESSAYS.' Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor C. D. Yonge. Fcap. 8vo. 

[/« preparation. 

QRANI>'UOmMIi—CUTTING-0UTANDDRESSMAIi:iNG. 

From the French of Mdlle. E. Grand'homme. With Dia- 

grams. iSmo. is, 
GREEN-^ SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By John Richard Green and Alice 

Stopford Green. With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3J-. 6d. 

The Times says : — " The method of the work, so far as real instruction 
is concerned, is nearly all that could be desired. ... Its great merit, in 
addition to its scientific arrangement and the attractive style so familiar 
to the readers of Green's Short History is that the facts are so presented 
as to compel the careful sti.dent to think for himself. . . .The work may 
he read with pleasure and profit by anyone ; we trust that it will gradiially 
find its way into the higher forms of our schools. With this text-ljook as 
his guide, an intelligent teacher might make geography what it really is — 
one of the most interesting and widely-instructive studies." 

VihJM-E,^— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, witii Notes, PhUo- 

logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 

of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 

Hales, M.A., Professor of English Literature at King*s 

College, London. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4^. 6<f. 

HOLE— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE ICINGS 

OJ^ EMGLAND AND FRANCE, la^ '^^ ^^ . C. ^^\aL 

On Sheet is. 
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0]PN«ON'« UVES OF THE POETS, The SU Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macanlay's 
"Life of Johnson." Edited with Prefece by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

iZTZSRATURB PRIMERS— Edited by JOHN RICHARD GRXXN. 
Author of " A Short History of the English People." 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
sometime President q^ tlip Philological Society. i8mo. 
cloth. I/. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, 
ULD., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. iSmo. is. 
THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis 
Turner Palgravs. In Two Parts. i8mo. ix. each. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, 
M.A. New Edition. iSmo. is, 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A. l8mo. is. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor Jebb, M.A. i8ma is, 
SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. is, 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
i8mo. IX. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, By Professor Nichol. i8mo. 

IX. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, of the Middle 
School, Liverpool College. i8mo. ix* 

la preparation : — 

LA TIN LIT ERA TURE, By Professor Seeley, 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By 
J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 

SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
To Illustrate the above. By the same Author. 

[ACMIIiLAN'S COPY-BOOK8- 

Published in two sizes, viz. : — 

I. Large Post 4to. Price 4<f. each. 

3. Post Oblong. Price 2a, each. 

I. INITIATORY EXERCISES 6- SHORT LETTERS^ 
•a. IVOMDS CONSISTING OP SHORT LETTRR^. 
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*Z,LONG LETTERS. With woids oontaiBiiig \m 
Letters — Figures. 

♦4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS. 

4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. Fa 

Nos. I to 4. 

♦5. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF TEXT. Words 
begimung with a CapitaL 

♦6. HALF-TEXT WORDS, beginning ^th a Capital- 
Figures. 

♦7. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitak 
and Figures. 

♦8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals 
and Figures. 

8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. Fot 
Nos. 5 to 8. 

♦9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES^Yi^acm. 
10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES-^Figaxeg. 
♦11. SMALL'HAND DOUBLE HEADLINES—TvffutA. 

12. COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EX- 
AMPLES, ^c. 

12a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 8 to 13. 

* These numbers may he had with Goodmafis Patent Sliding 
Copies. Large Post 4to. Price 6d. each. 

lftACMILLAN'8 PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE— By 

G. EuGfcNE-FASNACHT, Senior Master of Modem Languages, 
Harpur Foundation Modem School, Bedford. 

I. — First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the R^[ular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 

IL — Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on 
Systematic Accidence and Elementary S3mtax. With Philo- 
logical Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary, is. 6d. 

III. — Third Year, contammg a S^steTRa.tic S^tax^ and 
Lessons in Composition. Extra leap. %vo. ^. ^d. 
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^ACMIIiLAN'8 PROGRBSSIVXS 'FRBNOH RZSADBRS^ 

By G. EuGfcNE-FASNACHT. 

I, — First Year, containing Tables, Historical Extracts, 
Letters, Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nursery Songs, &c., 
with Two Vocabularies : (i) in the order of subjects ; (2) in 
alphabeUoa(l order. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

II. — Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, 
&c Extra fcap. Svo. ax. 6d. 

ULOTMTTT.TiiHf FBOOBB8SZV1I QkllBMAX OOUB8II~By 

G. EOG^NB FASNACHT. 

Part 1— First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the R^;ular 
Accidence. Extra f cap. Svo. is, 6d, 

Part II. ^-Second Yiai. Conversational Lessons in Sys. 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological 
Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 
Svo. or. 

lACmiilULWB FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by 
G. EuGi;NB Fasnacht. i8mo. 

itlBNOR. 

CORNEILLR—LE CID. Edited by G. E, Fasnacht. ij. 

MOLlkRE^LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 

G. E. Fasnacht. u, 

MOLltRE—LE MISANTHROPE, By the same Editor. 

IX. 

MOLlkRE—LE M£DECIN MALGR^ LUL B> the 
same Editor. [In preparation. 

MOLIMRE-'VAVARE, Edited by L. Moriarty, B.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rossall. [In the press, 

SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH HISTORIANS, Edited 
by C. CoLBECK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge; Assistant-Master at Harrow. [In preparation 

SAND, GEORGE — LE MARE A U DIABLE. Edite 
by W. E) Ru^BLL, M,A., Assistant Ma&tec vol KA\k?i^'asr\ 
CoWbgt. \Iu^%^v«^o^, 
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FRBNCH Continued'-' 

VOLTAIRE^CHARLES XII. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

[In prel>araim, 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY- 
By G. E. Fasnacht. [In preparation. 

GERMAN, 

GOETHE^GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. Edited 
byH. A. Bull, B.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington. 

[In preparatwu 

HEINE—SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRIT- 
INGS, Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. [In preparatioiu 

SCHILLER— MAW OF ORLEANS, Edited by Joseph 
GosTWiCK, • [In preparation, 

SCHILLER— MARY STUART, Edited by C. Sheldon, 
M.A., D.Lit., Assistant-Master in Clifton College. 

[In preparation, 
UHLAND — SELECT BALLADS, Edited by G. E. 
Fas n acht. [In preparation, 

SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN HISTORIANS, By 
the same Editor. Parti. — Ancient History. [In preparation* 

*^^* Other volumes to follow, 

ViAJSCTltf — THE POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected tnd 
arranged for Children. By Frances Martin. Third 
Edition. iSmo. 2s, 6d, 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. 3j. td, 
MASSON (GUSTAVE)— ^ COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor 
Alfred Elwall. Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow School Fourth Edition; Crown 8vo. 
Aa J/- bound. 6j. 
arOiJEHE— Z5 MALADE IMAGINAIRE. ^£Av\.^ ^w«Ss. 
Introduction and Notes, by "FkilIJCIS t kSN^^.^.^^.. Ka»^a^ 
Afaster at Eton. Fcap. Svo. 7,5, 6<i. 
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MORRIS— Works by the Rev. R.M0R&JS, LL.D. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. dr. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word- 
formation. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i8mo. is. 



^ImIPSJLNT—THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. A 
New Edition of *' THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH" revised and greatly enlarged. By T. L. King- 
TON Oliphant. Extra fcap. 8vo. 91, 

fAhG-RAJTB—THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 
LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. i8mo. 2j. ^. Also in 
Two parts. i8mo. is. each. 

» 

'IiUTARCH — Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North's Translation. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. W. \V. Skeat, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

»Y1.0DET— iVSrr GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSA- 
TION: containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. 
i8mo. cloth limp. 2s, 6d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. From the 
above. i8mo. 6d. 

TEEK'a COI.L2!GZ:, I.0MB01S. TWL CKV.'^.^Xi^:^'* '^^'^'^^^ 
iS8o~8i, 1S81 -82. Fcap. 8vo. EAc\i \».W, 
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READING BOOKS— Adapted to the English and Scotdi Codes. 

Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER. i8ma (48 pp.) 2d. 

, BOOK I. for Standard I. iSmo. (96 pp.) 41/. 

i8mo. (144 pp.) 5</. 
i8mo. (160 pp.) td, 
i8mo. (176 pp.) %d. 
i8mo. (380 pp.) IJ. 
VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2*. 

Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

" They are far above any others that have ap^peared both in form and 
substance. . . . The editor of the present series has rightly seoi that 
reading books must ' aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power ol 
accurate, and,^ if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating b 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reaidfingi* 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English clasa^[c[^ 
going up in Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as well 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude. . . . This is quite on the ridit 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before tis^^ 
Guardian. 

8BAKE8PEABE— ^ SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. ByF.G. 
Fleay, M.A., late Head Master of Skipton Grammar School 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4f. dd, 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLA YS. By 
the Rev. H. Paine Stokes, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4/. 6t/. 

THE TEMPEST With Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. J. M. Jephson. New Edition. i8mo. I*. 

sONNCNSOHEIN and MEIKLE JOHN — THE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Son- 
NENSCHEIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COMPRISING : 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Lcttcr 
Words in the Language, irf. (^AAso vcl Large Type on 
ShetXs for School Walls. Ss.^ 

TITE FIRST COURSE, consis^iB^ ot ^Vatt Ncy«€v* ^^ 
Single Consonants. 6d, 
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THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants, td, 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consistmg of 
long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 
6d. 

'* These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a prin> 
dple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
English.' — Spbctatok. 

8TBPHBN— ^ DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

'* An invaluable text-book to students."— The Times. 

'SliYlMOlBL— WORDS AND PLACES; or. Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. dr. 

TATXK>&— ^ PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLA YING. By 
Franklin Taylor. Edited by Gborgb Grovb. i8mo. is, 

TBmvrXBXB'R'- HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 

COOKERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 

Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 

Tegbtmbier. Compiled at the request of the School Board 

for London. i8mo. is. 

*' Admirably adapted to the use for which it is designed." — Athbnaium. 

"A seasonable and thoroughly practical manual. ... It can be consulted 
readily and the information it contains is given in the simplest language." 
—Pall Ma.ll Gazette. 

THiB GXiOBB RBADBRS* For Standards I. — VI. Edited by 
A. F. Murison. With Illustrations. [Immediately. 

THOBXTOV^FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING. By 
J. Thornton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The object of this volume is to make the theory of Book-keeping suf- 
ficiently plain for even children to understand jt. 

TBRING — ^Works by EDWARD Thrino, M.A., Head Master of 
ITpprngham. 

7:ffjB ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT V 
EATCPZJSjH. With QuestioTW, '?o^«Vil1£A^^^acw, \^^^' 
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TRBNOH (A&CHBISHOV)--Works by R. C TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbi^op of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected 
and Arranged, with Notes. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORBS. Semiteenth Edition 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Eleventh Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5^, 

VAUGHAN (C. VLA-WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, with the Calendar of 
the Owens College, 1880-18S1, 1881-1882. Crown 8vo. 3J. 

VIWCBWT and HICSLSOJH— HANDBOOK TO MODERN 
GREEK By Edgar Vincent, Coldstream Guards, and 
T. G. Dickson, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with Appendix on the relation of Modern and Classical Greek 
by Prof. R. C. Jebb. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" It will not be Messrs. Vincent and Dickson's fault if their work does 
not contribute materially to the study of Greek by Englishmen as a living 
language.'*— Pall Mall Gazette. 

WAKJ}— THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by various Writers and a General Introduction 
by Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 
Vols. Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE.— Vol. II. BEN 
JONSON TO DRYDEN. — Vol. III. ADDISON to 
BLAKE. —Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY 
DOBELL. Crown 8vo. Each ys. 6d. 

" They fill a gap in English letters, axvd t\\«v %\vau\d. frvd e. ^lace in every 

school library. It is odds but tVvey "wiW de\\^x. n^^ TOasx« «cA \iit "Csos. 

pastime of the boys. . . . Mr. 'Ward is a modeV^^wot. . , .'«i^^'§s^ 

poetry is epitomised ; and that so bdWiaivtVy wvd vr*t\i ^ x.c» m^^^j^W^ 

m which the feat is done one of the best T>>itAica\.ioTQS oi w^ ey^Oc^. — -^v. 

TBA.CHBR. 
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^irHlTNBY— Works by William D. Whitney, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
8vo. 4J. 6<^. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulaiy. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

^irHITNSY AND ED6REN— ^ COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY^ with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. 
Whitney, assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

THE GERMANENGLISH PART, separately, 5^. 

WRIGHT— 7W^ SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Compiled 
and Edited by C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon. Sec. to the 
Edhiburgh School of Cookery. i8mo. is. 

Sir T. D. AcLAND, Bart., says of this book': — ** I think the ' School 
Cookery Book ' the best cheap manual which I have seen on the subject, 
I hope teachers will welcome it. But it seems to me likely to be even 
more useful for domestic purposes in all ranks short of those served by 
professed cooks. The receipts are numerous and precise, the explana- 
tion of principles clear. The chapters on the adaptation of food to 
varjring circumstances, age, climate, employnient, health, and on infants' 
foodi seem to me excellent." 

TONOS (ORARIiOTTE VL.)—THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Red- 
ely ffe." i8mo. cloth. IX. 



MAGMILLAN'8 GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Price y, (id, per volume^ in cloth. Also kept in a variety of calf at i 
morocco bindings, ai moderate prUis, 

"The Glob« Editions are admirable for their scholarly editing, their tvy - 
aphical excellence, their con^)endious form, and their chei^ness. ~ Satukd/.v 
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Shakespeare's Complete Works.— Edited by W. G. Clarj , 
M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Editors of tie 
" Cambridge Shakespeare.'* With Glossary. 

Spenser's Complete Works- — Edited from the Original Editi( i s 
and Manuscript;^, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. \\ . 
Hai-ES, M.A. With Glossary. 

Sir W^alter Scott's Poetioal Works. — Edited, ' with a 
Biographical and Critical Memoir, by Francis Turner 
Palgrave, and copious Notes. • 

Complete Works of Robert Bnms. — Edited from the best 
Printed and Manuscript authorities, with Glossarial Index, 
Notes, and a Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith. 

Robinson Crusoe. — Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. — Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction, by Professor Masson. 

Pope's Poetical Works.— Edited, with Notes and Introductor}' 
Memoir, by A. W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History in 
Owens College, Manchester. 

Dryden's Poetical Works.— Edited, with a Memoir, Revised 
Text and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. — Edited, with Notes and Biographi- 
cal Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of Warden. 

Morte d'Arthur.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE.— The original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir 
Edward Strachey, Bart. 

The Works of Virgil. — Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By 
James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A, 

The Works of Horace.— Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

Milton's Poetical Works. — Edited, with Introductions, b" 
Professor Masson. 

MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. • 
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